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EARLY TRANSPORTATION 
IN SOUTHEASTERN VENTURA COUNTY 


By Janet Scott CAMERON 


REMINISCENCES 


By FRAULEIN LICHTENBERG 


Notice 


Mrs. Cameron is also the author and publisher of a recent 
book, Simi grows up, designed and printed by Ward Ritchie. 


Gird Percy can recall the paling fence; it is believed that 
a change in Creek Road caused the child’s body to be moved 
to the hillside cemetery in Ventura. But the listing in 1913 of 
a “Litchenberg (sic) infant” is to an unmarked grave. How- 
ever the Ventura Signal referred to “the Lichtenberg vineyard 
on Creek Road” in 1884, And records furnished by the Title 
Insurance and Trust Company show that Charlotte Ludolfine 
Lichtenberg née Finke purchased 202 acres of the Rancho Ojai 
on October 8, 1869 and that William Lichtenberg and his wife 
sold the same parcel to Thomas R. Bard on October 19, 1870. 


BPARLY PARANSPORTATILON 
IN SOUTHEASTERN VENTURA COUNTY 


By JANET SCOTT CAMERON 


Early in the 1850’s the question of highways began 
to be more frequently considered in Santa Barbara County 
(of which Simi was then a part) but nothing was done in 
this area. Indian trails were commonly followed. 


The Pico brothers, Javier, Patricio and Miguel, had 
established a rancho with a large adobe, orchards and 
gardens on the Tierra Rejada Road in the western end 
of the valley along about the turn of the nineteenth century. 
An old map shows the Tierra Rejada Road extending along 
the northern part of the valley to the de la Guerra holdings 
on the Tapo. M. Du Flot de Mofras in 1840 made his way 
over the mountains from San Fernando to Simi along a 
rocky, wooded and picturesque spur dropping off to the 
west into a little chain of hills that took three hours to 
cross. 


The de la Guerra cowboys reported to early Simi set- 
tlers that soldiers had come over the Tierra Rejada in the 
late forties and had whittled their way over the mountains 
into the San Fernando Valley marking out the first Santa 
Susana Grade. The settlers also claimed that they had pick- 
ed up bits of army equipment, harness and other trinkets. 
They referred to the pass as the Fremont Pass. However 
no record of the General passing this way has ever been 
found, even after diligent search. The cowboys also talked 
of a trail to Santa Monica used by the Indians when they 
wished to go to Catalina Island for steatite, which they 
used for making bowls and other utensils. During this per- 
iod the ordinary method of travel, besides a Spanish cart 
or ox-cart, was by horseback or walking. In 1816 the Fathers 
of the San Fernando Mission wrote Governor Sola that 
Patricio Pico had ordered them to remove the Mission 
sheep from the Simi; and in 1819 he stated that all of the 
sheep had been driven from the Simi and must be killed. 
Well up into the twentieth century a flock of several thous- 
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Trail below the rock was the first grade over 
the Santa Susana Mountains. 


and sheep with a couple of sheepherders, several dogs and 
a donkey or so moving from one field to another was a 
familiar sight in the fall when the harvests were over. Stor- 
ies are told of a group of Portola’s band in 1769 coming 
over the Hog-Back on a tour of exploration from Camulos 
and camping under some huge oak trees on the Gillibrand 
ranch up the Tapo. These stories were handed down by 
word of mouth from the Ta‘apu Indians to the de la Guerra 
cowboys who showed early settlers where the Spaniards 
had camped. In 1797 Fr. Presidente Fermin Francisco de 
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Lasuen describes a trip from Triunfo to Simi in search of 
a possible mission site; he found it a hard trip into a most 
desolate country. 


During the days when Jose de la Guerra controlled 
the southeastern corner of the county, sheepherding on the 
Simi Rancho was a gala time. After the de la Guerras 
moved up to the Tapo, the Del Valle sheepherders came 
over the Hog-Back every spring for the sheepshearing and 
every fall for the wine making. The apo was noted far 
and wide for its wines and brandies. On these occasions 
members of the de la Guerra family drove their coach 
from the Santa Barbara town house to the Tapo hacienda. 
Time was, also, when they rode up and down the land in 
their state carriage with six outriders on either side in 
liveries of blue and silver. But during his last years the 
Noriega on his yearly visits to review the thousands of cat- 
tle on his several ranches traveled in a kind of wagon drawn 
by oxen. Beds and cooking equipment were taken along. 
Traveling by easy stages the cavalcade, which amounted 
to fifty or sixty persons, would start from Santa Barbara 
in the morning. At night they would be at Carpinteria. 
By the third or fourth day they would arrive at the Las 
Posas or Simi, where the vaqueros marshaled the stock for 
review. 


During the last half of the sixties and until 1875 the 
old overland stage from Santa Barbara to Pacoima came 
through the Simi Valley. Larry, a small wiry Irishman, 
kept the stagecoach inn and stables at the foot of the Santa 
Susana Grade on the Simi side. Here the stage, usually a 
six-horse outfit, changed to fresh horses while the passengers 
rested and refreshed themselves in the inn. Here too, var- 
ious bandits including Tibercio Vasquez stopped for meat 
and drink. A guest at Larry’s in 1874 describes one en- 
counter thus: 


Toward midnight there was a loud clatter of hoofs 
on the lonely road; a band of horsemen galloped into 
the yard. With a mighty creaking of leather, clanking 
of spurs, laughter, jests, oaths, they dismounted; tied 
their horses and swarmed into the inn. Instantly it 
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Early stage in Ventura County. 


blazed with lights. Quickly we arose and with a whip 
urged the old horse up the rocky trail, up steep grades 
we careened, but we escaped Vasquez. 


Mrs. Gertrude Black, a ninety-year old resident of 
Susana Knolls, remembers coming through Simi in 1884 
with her father. They traveled on the old stage which hap- 
pened to be making the trip this way and stopped at the 
inn before proceeding up the mountain. She was so fright- 
ened she clung to her father all of the way over the pass 
and saw nothing. 

The steep part of the road on the Chatsworth side was 
called the Devil’s Slide; it connected with what is now 
Lilac Lane, following it down to the present highway on 
the west side of the pass. Here it dropped into Twilight 
Canyon and then curled down to the floor of the Simi Val- 
ley. The stage drivers were Mexicans or men also used to 
bad mountain roads. They were a colorful lot with their 
open shirts, big hats and sinister looking blacksnake whips, 
which they cracked menacingly over the backs of their 
teams. They were sinewy men and knew just how to hold 
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their teams back to keep from sliding down the steep rocks. 
Most of the settlers were not so expert and took the up- 
grades more slowly. All passengers in the vehicle generally 
walked up the steep places, carrying rocks to put behind 
the hind wheels when the horses tired and needed to get 
their wind. Going down hill the timid ones again walked. 
But now the two wheels on either side were firmly tied to- 
gether with strong rope or chains to help with the braking. 

During these years much produce was hauled to Los 
Angeles. A heavy load was usually divided at the foot of 
the grade. One half was taken over, deposited at the top 
or at the bottom on the other side. Then the driver would 
go back, load up and take the rest over, load the first half 
again and proceed. Sometimes an extra team would take 
part over and return when the load was finally adjusted. 
Or extra horses might be added to get the load over the 
hill, and the extra horses returned to the ranch. In spite 
of the disadvantages in going over the Santa Susana Grade, 
the road through the Simi was preferred by many Pleasant 
Valley folk to the longer new Conejo Grade when going 
to Los Angeles. 

1878 was a dry year. John Mahan in the Springville 
District had very little feed for his cattle. With his son, 
Henry, and his daughter, Eva, riding horseback all the 
way, he drove his herd through the Santa Rosa Valley, 
the Tierra Rejada, the Simi and the San Fernando Valley 
to San Jacinto where pasture was plentiful, returning the 
same route in the fall. 

In 1883 Eva Mahan and Horace Crinklaw were plan- 
ning to be married. Mr. John Mahan accompanied them to 
Los Angeles to do their shopping. To get there they went 
by boat from Hueneme to San Pedro, where they took the 
trolley to Los Angeles. In Los Angeles they got about by 
horsecar and walking. After their marriage the Crinklaws 
made several trips to Los Angeles, traveling in a light 
spring wagon drawn by two horses. Mrs. Crinklaw said 
they always enjoyed coming to the top of the Tierra Rejada 
hill and looking down the length of the valley to the Rob- 
laro in the eastern end. The Tapo and Simi creeks were 
filled with willows and the water was running in places, 
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but it was brackish and not fit for the horses to drink; so 
they had to travel eleven or twelve miles to Larry’s before 
they could rest and water their team. 

These were dry years in southern California; so after 
a year with no crop Mr. Crinklaw moved to Los Angeles, 
where he lived on Bernard Street in the first brick house 
built in Los Angeles. Here he went into the trucking busi- 
ness and hauled all of the bricks up the hill on Temple 
Street for the old high school. Mr. Crinklaw also moved 
goods out to Simi. He hauled the merchandise, shipped 
by John Sawtelle from his store in Nebraska down the 
Mississippi and around the Horn to San Pedro, to his new 
location in Simi in 1888. In 1889 he moved J. C. Scott 
into the valley. 

Most of the first settlers were brought to the valley 
from San Fernando by the Simi Land and Water Com- 
pany, the company subdividing the huge 96,000 acre 
rancho. The company operated a private stage which was 
a heavy spring wagon with a top, drawn by four horses 
driven by the usual cowboy wearing a big hat and crack- 
ing a long blacksnake whip. Mr. G. Austin in his diary 
said of the trip, ‘“‘Before reaching the mountains that en- 
circles Simi Valley it commenced raining... all arrived 
safely at the hotel and some of us were too wet for com- 
fort. Our baggage was somewhat wet.” 

Roads during the nineties were generally nothing more 
than trails made by threshing outfits the fall before, or by 
the big eight to sixteen-horse wagons with trailers that 
hauled the grain to the wharf in Hueneme by way of the 
Tierra Rejada Road through the Hill Ranch and Spring- 
ville where they usually camped. The heavy loads dug deep 
ruts in the roads. These were filled with manure or straw 
from the threshing maneuvers by the neighboring farmers 
asvlate: as. 1910. 

The wagon trains in this area were quite a part of the 
early California scene. Settlers living along the principal 
roadways grew to look for them and recognized the in- 
dividual owners by the sound of the bells on the lead horses. 
Drivers might use the jerk-line, ride the rear horse or even 
a lead horse. Teamsters were important people in those 
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days. Grain farmers had to have several good six to eight 
or ten-horse teams. Sometimes a wagon would get stuck 
in a rut or hole in the road or in a stretch of sand. Then 
quite a contest would ensue. The driver might put on extra 
horses. Sometimes other teams would be tried, each driver 
betting that his team would win. But Earl Pitts had the 
champion outfit; his twelve mules could outpull any team 
they went up against. 

After his wife died, Bud Taylor bached up on the 
Humming Bird’s ranch with his eleven year old son, 
Clarence. They did the usual farming, raising hay and 
cattle. It was necessary to drive the cattle to Hueneme as 
there was no market nearer. So one spring Bud hired E. C. 
Gillirand, his very obliging neighbor, to help him and his 
regular men drive a herd to Hueneme. To be on hand by 
starting time (three o’clock in the morning) Gillie stayed 
all night with Bud. In the morning with the help of lan- 
terns they made ready to leave. Clarence was to drive the 
mess wagon. It was hard to get the boy awake and ready; 
but they managed to get a good start. The first night they 
camped at Springville. The next day they got to Hueneme, 
sold the cattle, bought the necessary provisions and started 
back to Springville. Gillie was so tired one of the men led 
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his horse and he lay on the straw in the back of the spring 
wagon. Bud had told Clarence that if he got tired he could 
fasten the reins to the whip socket and crawl back with Gil- 
lie, as the horses would follow the others all right. When 
they had been on the road an hour or so, it got very dark. 
Clarence kept hearing a noise that sounded like the rear 
of the wagon falling off. He stopped, went back but could 
find nothing wrong. When he started again, the same noise 
appeared only louder. At last Clarence wound the reins 
around the whip socket and jumped back onto the straw 
with Gillie, who was sleeping soundly. There he was with 
a leg thrown over the side of the wagon; he had not taken 
off his spurs and they were hitting against the spokes of 
the wheel, making an unearthly racket in the still night. 

When Jerry Haigh was a small boy, the Henry Haigh 
family lived up the Roblaro. On Saturdays they generally 
drove to Simi for provisions. In the morning Henry hitch- 
ed up his driving team to the surrey, his wife packed in 
the butter and eggs for trading at the store and they were 
away. There being no regular roads, they followed any 
trails across the barley fields. Jerry usually had a nickel or 
a quarter he had made by doing extra chores, and was 
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anxious to get to the store; but whenever they met anyone, 
the folks would stop and talk, talk, talk. ‘Sometimes’, he 
said, “even the horses would be restless.’’ Then they would 
go on until they met someone else. It seemed no one was 
ever in a hurry. 

Jerry said that his father had a mule named Maude. 
There were a lot of chickens which had gone wild in a 
bog along the creek west of Simi. One day Jerry said he 
would go to the bog and get a bunch of chickens for the 
hogs. This was after the railroad had been built. Jerry was 
jogging along toward Simi when he looked over toward 
Simi Siding and saw a lot of unusual activity. A circus was 
unloading. The men had taken the wagons with wild ani- 
mals off and had them lined up, with the elephant pushing 
the caravan. Several men were at the front guiding the lead 
wagons. Maude gave one look and started off. Jerry finally 
caught her on the Tierra Rejada, dragging only the front 
wheels of the buggy behind her. 

At times Henry Haigh would drive to Ventura. The 
best road to follow between Simi and Little Simi was the 
creek bed. The horses stepped right along, pausing to dip 
their noses in the cool water once in a while. Beyond the 
creek the road was very sandy unless the farmers had hauled 
straw to make the going easier. Usually they had three 
trails strawed. Single horses took the middle trail; and two- 
horse teams took the other two trails. Each farmer hauled 
his share of the straw as long as it lasted after the threshing. 

There were no bridges over the Santa Clara River at 
this time; and if the water was at all high, the crossings 
were not safe. Jerry said that when his father started across 
he would make sure of starting at just the right spot; and 
then keeping his eyes fixed on where the road emerged on 


_ the other side, he would brace himself in his seat and with 


tight reins hold the horses exactly on the course. 

Travel in wet weather was always a problem. There 
was plenty of gumbo and adobe. Mr. Charles Havens 
wrote in 1889: We have had rain for nearly one month 
steady. We have to wade through water to get to the barn. 
The roads around the colony are so miry that I don’t know 
when I'll take the team out, whether I will get through or 
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not. The stage can’t get to San Fernando. The pass is im- 
passible, I am told. J. S. Appleton tells of trouble he had: 
I went down to Birmingham’s after Lou’s load of posts. 
Took six of our and two of Cornett’s horses. Got into the 
adobe and the wheels got locked with mud so I had to 
throw off six bales of wire and fifteen posts and keep Cor- 
nett’s team on to haul home eighty-five posts. 

In 1894 a second road was built over the Santa Susana 
mountains. This was a one-lane road with wide places for 
passing wherever possible. But it was an easier grade; and 
although not too much attempt was made to smooth the 
road bed, the valley people were well satisfied. Now it was 
possible to have a stage which could make the trip daily to 
Chatsworth for the mail. In the early years the company 
stage had brought the mail to the Simi Hotel whenever 
it made the trip to San Fernando for passengers. When this 
service was discontinued, Honest John Sawtelle went to 
San Fernando several times a week, weather permitting, for 
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the mail and provisions for his store. He drove a horse 
hitched to a heavy cart for these trips. The new road over 
the hill made it possible for ladies to drive to Los Angeles 
or San Fernando in a cart or light buggy. Sometimes a 
young man would ride his bicycle to the city. 

In 1902 there was but a mile of paved road in the coun- 
ty and that was in Ventura. There were three automobiles 
in Ventura in 1905 and they were open cars: H. A. Mercer 
had a St. Louis, J. F. McIntyre a Ford and there was an- 


_other one. Mr. Mercer raised bees in the Castaic and Mr. 


McIntyre was also a bee man. They found their cars very 
convenient for going back and forth from Ventura to their 
apiaries. Beyond the mile of paved highway on Main 
Street the streets were so dusty that ladies and men as well 
wore linen dusters when riding in automobiles. Mrs. Fred 
Mercer carried a small parasol as a shield from the sun. 

As automobiles became more popular there was con- 
siderable trouble driving over the pass. Drivers had to keep 
a keen watch ahead for oncoming cars and wait in a wide 
place for passing. Sometimes both cars would be waiting, 
neither knowing what the other would do. Then too, there 
were many boulders flat enough for wagon wheels but hard 
on tires. In 1914 after the Women’s Club was organized, 
one of the first projects they discussed was the grade. They 
decided to do something about it, so they planned an all day 
Saturday picnic at the head of the pass. The women were 
to furnish a good lunch. They and their husbands and any 
other interested individuals were to take shovels and picks, 
and try to remove or cover the worst rocks in the road. The 
county supervisors got wind of the project and sent word 
to the women to let the grade alone, that they would take 
care of it. They did. 

In 1917-18 the third road over the mountains was con- 
structed. This was a good two-lane dirt road on the opposite 
side of the canyon from the second road, on the Los Angeles 
County side of the mountains. Ventura County paved its 
side in 1923-24. This work took most of the summer and 
cars were detoured by way of the El Camino Real or U.S. 
101. To get to the San Fernando Valley from Simi some 
went through Moorpark by way of the Norwegian Grade; 
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some took the trail through the Canada Verda owned by 
the C. B. McCoy Estate, past the Erbes Ranch to High- 
way 101. 

The coming of the automobile brought problems other 
than those of highway construction. Mr. F. J. Fitzgerald 
purchased the first car in the Simi Valley in 1912. The 
roads were narrow, and it had always been the custom to 
drive a team in the middle of the road. Mr. Fitzgerald 
followed this custom when driving his new car. One day 
a team shied at the new contraption, and the driver ap- 
peared to blame Mr. Fitzgerald. The two men decided to 
consult Judge Draper about the matter. When asked where 
he was driving, Mr. Fitzgerald replied firmly, “Right in 
the middle of the road!” After due investigation of the 
matter the Judge solved the problem: Drivers of vehicles 
on a road should keep to right of center whenever possible. 

The automobile changed the way of life in no un- 
certain way. Up to that time the horse had played a most 
important part in the daily lives of the people as well as 
in our economy. The early cowboys took pride in their 
mounts. Every farm boasted at least one good animal. Titus 
Phillips had a farm at the foot of the Verde Hill on which 
he raised fine Percheron horses. During the subdivision 
era of 1888-89 two Englishmen by the firm name of Birch 
and Berry raised fine horses up on the Tapo. They main- 
tained a squad of cowboys to ride and train them as well as 
to put them through their paces, when visitors came to look 
over the valley. Bill Dysert, a colorful figure among them, 
was always on hand to show his skill. The partners main- 
tained a race-track in front of the old de la Guerra adobe 
then occupied by M. Stones, the foreman of the ranch. Mr. 
Stones supervised the races in which his cowboys took part, 
and Mrs. Stones and her daughters supplied elaborate 
meals. Interest in good horses and racing had been county 
wide since about 1874 when the racing park in Ventura 
was opened on September 20th. Enthusiasts gathered there 
from all parts of the county for the sport as well as to com- 
pare horses. 

On August 17, 1887 the first train arrived in Santa 
Barbara from the south. The Southern Pacific was con- 
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sidering a road from San Francisco to Los Angeles. How- 
ever they began building north from Los Angeles in 1880. 
Now it was possible for settlers in the southeastern section 
of the county to take advantage of shipping to Saticoy and 
hauling from there. Thus it was that pre-cut houses shipped 
by rail from Chicago to Saticoy by the members of the 
California Mutual Benefit Company of Chicago arrived in 
due time, and were hauled to the newly-laid out town ot 
Simi by E. K. Bither of Saticoy in 1888. Of interest too, 
and a spur to the settling up of this area was the rate war 
between the Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific Railroads 
between 1885 and 1889. Early in 1887 the Santa Fe had 
tried to bargain with the Big Four (Collis P. Huntington, 
Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker and Mark Hopkins) 
who had organized the Central Pacific. It offered an ar- 
rangement whereby it would take fifty per cent of the 
business in southern California and twenty-seven per cent 
of the northern part of the state. When the Big Four re- 
fused, the Santa Fe determined to go to any extreme to 
destroy the monopoly they had on the state. This resulted 
in the big rate war. Normal rates from the Mississipp1 
River Valley to southern California had been $125.00. 
They dropped to eight and remained below $25.00 for 
approximately a year to Missouri River Valley points. 
Freight rates were correspondingly low so that settlers 
coming to the Simi Valley from the Midwest traveled very 
cheaply. 

Transportation still remains a problem, although a 
problem of a different sort from that of a half century ago. 
Now it is the need for more and more roads as people 
come to this area to share the luxuries of our great South- 
west with us. 
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REMINISCENCES 
By FRAULEIN LICHTENBERG 


In San Francisco Mr. Higginbotham, a young Bos- 
tonian who had bached with Father in Batavia, and the 
then German Consul, Charles Duisinberg, met us at the 
dock, helped us through all the landing difficulties and 
kindly got us comfortably settled for the time being in the 
Lick House. The dear parents, entranced with San Fran- 
cisco, the Bay, scenery, climate and flowers, became ‘“Cali- 
forniacs” almost at once; so much so in fact, that they de- 
cided, before returning to conventional old Bremen, tha: 
they would see a bit more of this glorious state. So “taking 
ship” once more we steamed down to beauiful Santa Bar- 
bara where our shivering Malays gloried in the hot sun, 
but where the old Santa Barbara Hotel and its food were 
evidently “something quite awful”. But one day when 
Mother saw a young buck hanging in the yard, she beckon- 
ed Father to come and see what she saw; and they had 
hopes that were soon dashed to earth however, when after 
several more meals of leathery strips of something, Mother 
asked the chef ‘““When are you going to serve us some of 
that nice venison I saw a few days agor” he said “Why 
lady, what you tink you ben eatin all dese days!” 

Hearing that the Ojai Valley was even more beautiful 
than Santa Barbara, we staged to Ventura and from there 
to that even then famous valley which, being all in blue 
and purple bloom, captivated them so completely that they 
needs must remain in that earthly paradise a while. So upon 
discovering that a ranch with a white ranch house with 
green shutters and red trimmings, a stable, corrals, cattle, 
horses and a “‘victoria-like” carriage, and with a trout 
stream near by and great shady grapevine-draped sycamore 
trees everywhere was for sale, they bought it then and there 
with the few securities they had left and the rest of Mother's 
jewels. 

Considering where these two dear young people, both 
members of Germany’s most conservative old “best fami- 
lies” were born and bred, it seems so incredible that they 
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could see themselves ranchers, that I think I should write 
a short resume of their history before they were married: 


Dear handsome, sanguine, vivacious Father, a bit 
of a fastidious nabob after his seven years in India and 
Java, was born on December 19th, 1840 in the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg, North Germany, where his 
father (a son of the famous writer and physicist, 
George Christoph Lichtenberg) was director of In- 
ternal Revenues, adviser and close friend of the duke, 
and where his pretty, very young, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed mother was a friend and lady-in-waiting of the 
duchess and the “court beauty” as an old admirer told 
us many years later when we were young girls, staying 
with Grandmother in Bremen. After he graduated 
from the Gymnasium in Hanover, with honors in 
Latin and Greek, history and mathematics, he hoped 
to join the army; but as his one year younger brother 
and pal had the same ambition and only one son in 
every family was eligible for that honor, they were 
commanded to draw lots and Father drew the short 
end. He was bitterly disappointed for a time; but 
after his father, knowing how eager his son had al- 
ways been to see the world, arranged with his old 
friend, Consul Finke, to take him into his “export 
and import” business as an apprentice, he was appeased 
and later happy. 


Grandfather took a great fancy to his friend’s en- 
thusiastic, clever young son, favored him in every way, 
and made him a constant guest in his hospitable home 
where young fat, jolly Grandmother was always de- 
lighted to entertain for her adored stepson, Detmar, 
and her lovely stepdaughters, Charlotte, Helene and 
Mimi. Sometimes during the midday dinner Grand- 
father, who was part-owner of the theater and opera- 
house near by and a lover of music and drama, would 
say if anything new was being given, “Lichtenberg, 
just step over there this evening and listen to the 
overture and first act, then come back as quickly as 
you can to tell us about it!”” Father, who had a pleas- 
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ing tenor voice and that rare gift of being able to 
memorize an aria or any tune once or twice heard, 
would sing it for them on his return. If they liked 
what he sang, the carriage would be ordered out at 
once and the whole family would listen to the rest of 
the performance in the family loge, returning the next 
evening and perhaps the next and again the next, to 
hear the opera or play from beginning to end. 

As much as he enjoyed the warm hospitality of the 
town house, the happiest time they all spent together 


as 


he said was in the summer in their seat in Vegesack — 


on the Weser. And there it was that Father fell deeply 
in love with our mother, when he was just twenty- 
one years old. In that year, 1860, Grandfather sent him 
to India via the Cape of Good Hope, on one of his 
sailing vessels. Of these years in India he often told 


us of his many interesting experiences in the different ° 


places where he had lived, acquainting himself with 
the various branches of Grandfather’s interests every- 
where. 


After learning of the death of his adored father, he | 


returned to Bremen for a while to comfort his mother, 
and find solace with his sisters and brothers for their 
mutual great sorrow. It was during this visit that he 
seriously and hopefully courted dear Mother and car- 
ried her promise with him when he departed for the 
East Indies again, Java this time, that perhaps some 
day if her father approved, she would marry him. 
Grandfather evidently did approve, as they were mar- 
ried in Bremen two years later on December 12th, 
1867. 

Our dearly beloved mother was born on March 238, 


{843 in Bremen. She was the eldest child of Consul > 


Finke, a merchant-prince of his day, the trading-ves- 
sels of his large fleet plying back and forth on all the 
seas; a patron of the arts, pillar of the church, an auto- 
cratic leading citizen of his native town, an austere 
but kind father in his home, where he brought up his 
family in comfort and unostentatious luxury. Mother 
attended the Volkschule as everyone did for the cus- 
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. rode the range and herded cattle as soon as they could stick 


tomary length of time. There the professor of history 
must have had an unusually successful method of 
teaching universal history, together with the history 
of literature and art, as Mother had the most perfect 
mental picture or bird’s-eye view of ‘“‘What’s going 
on in the world” and had been going on since time 
immemorial of anyone I have ever known, a picture 
that was an “ever present help in trouble” for us chil- 
dren in our school-days. 


After months of religious study for confirmation in 
the Lutheran Church, and a year of sorrow and mourn- 
ing over the death of a beloved younger sister, Anna, 
Grandfather sent her to a small finishing-school or 
“Pension” in Lausanne, Switzerland to perfect herself 
in French. Then she spent a few months in London 
with the Finkes, Cousin Elfreda’s parents, for the ‘‘Sea- 
son’’ and for English conversation. Later when she was 
back in Bremen, she was acclaimed the social leader 
of her conservative, exclusive circle until Father car- 
ried her off to Java, where she herself said, she lived 
the life of a fairy-tale princess. 


Now these two young foreigners in a foreign land, 
who had never done a stroke of manual labor in their lives, 
had gathered the little they knew, or thought they knew, 
of ranching from thrilling cowboy stories and tales of hunt- 
ing and fishing, thought they had found the Utopia of 
which they had read, and settled down contentedly in the 
scantily-furnished little white house with green shutters, 
happy ranch owners. They immediately learned to ride 
the spunky Mexican ponies, Mother donning Father’s 
shirts and trousers (a daring thing to do in those days), 
to their saddles. They hunted and fished and explored the 
glorious country while the Malays, thriving in that de- 
lightfully hot climate, looked after me and attended to the 
domestic affairs; and two stranded young Hollanders, 
Louis and Sam Thors, whom Father had picked up in Ven- 
tura one day, and a Mexican or two did the ranch chores. 

Abu was our cook and his dinners of curry and rice 
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Creek Road. 


with quail, rabbit, doves or venison (now served without 
champagne) soon became famous among the kind citizens 
of Ventura who called occasionally on their ten-mile dis- 
tant new neighbors, and naturally remained for dinner. ‘The 
only names of those callers | remember are Gerberdings, 
relatives of Rex Sherer, Dr. Bard and Senator Bard. I’m 
sorry that I cannot think of the good old judge’s name, of 
whom Father loved to tell the following embellished story 
of their first meeting: 


One day out of the blue Father was served with 4 
summons to appear before the judge about some 
boundary dispute, causing great consternation. “A 
summons!’ That was something! Very much puzzled, 
they wondered how to go about appearing at ‘‘Court’, 
when wise old Abu came to the rescue. He had been 
present at some such event at Batavia. Yes indeed, and 
knew exactly what to do. He decked Father out in 
shining boots, pearl grey trousers, Prince Albert coat, 
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perfumed handkerchief, lavendar gloves, lavendar tie 
with a gold and diamond stickpin and his shining top 
hat. Then he polished the carriage and harness, groom- 
ed the horses, donned his white suit, wide red sash and 
turban and drove Father in state to the Ventura Court 
House, arriving at the appointed time. The Court 
House was closed but someone directed them to the 
judge’s house, a short distance down the road where 
Abu, solemnly salaaming, ushered his ‘“Tuan” into the 
presence of “His Honor!” 


The judge in the proverbial posture of feet on desk, 
chewing tobacco, with the proverbial convenient cus- 
pidor within aiming distance, looking up in amaze- 
ment at this apparition, asked politely, ““What can [| 
do for you, sire’”’ Upon which Father, greatly amused, 
replied, ‘““Your Honor summoned me to appear before 
you this morning at I1 o’clock” and bowing, handed 
him the document. They gazed at each other a moment 
in silence then, simultaneously bursting into fits of 
laughter over the absurdity of this supposedly momen- 
tous occasion, became the best of friends. Father’s ap- 
pearance in that full-dress regalia most likely started 
the current rumor that the new ranchers were probably 
relatives of European royalty, hiding out during the 
war! 


While in town that day Father bought a sewing 
machine for Mother and a perambulator for me. While he 
was showing Amah how to manipulate the thing, it slipped 
from his grasp, rolled down the hill, catapulting me into 
a pile of sand from which the screeching Amah rescued the 
absolutely unharmed little me, giving Father the tongue- 
lashing of his life for his carelessness meanwhile. How- 
ever she soon learned to work the dangerous vehicle, wheel- 
ing me about blissfully for hours, while Mother and her 
Tia struggled with the sewing machine making garments 
for all of us and a layette for the baby to come in the fall, 
which he did, the wished for little son, early in November, 
filling the dear parents’ cup of joy to the brim. 

Louis Thors, who several years later became one of 
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San Francisco’s most fashionable photographers, famous 
for his pictures of beautiful women and pretty children, 
said that little Tu-Tt as they called him was one of the 
most exquisitely lovely angel-faced babies he had ever seen, 
with the sweetest, most merry, happy disposition imagin- 
able. They all adored him, as did good Dr. Bard who 
brought him into this world and ran in often to look after 
him and Mother who rallied quickly, being young and 
strong, well and happy. In fact she often said she had never 
felt better in her life than in that first novel, delightful year 
in the Ojai. 

One day when he was there, she asked him to examine 
Tia, who was coughing a little and seemed listless and 
droopy, and to their great sorrow, he said he thought she 
had consumption; and Abu’s and Amah’s lungs being af- 
fected too, he advised them to send them home as he did 
not believe they could survive the winter. They begged to 
remain with us, but hard as it was to part with those kind, 
faithful little people, as soon as arrangements were made 
Father sent them back to their native land. Dainty little 
affectionate Tia died on the steamer and was buried at sea; 
but Abu and Amah reached Java in safety and sent greet- 
ings from there for several years. 

Now the halcyon days of lady and gentleman farmer 
were over and the dear parents learned to do for themselves 
and work. Dear Mother, now maid of all work, who hadn't 
ever known how to boil an egg or brew a cup of coffee or 
tea when she married, studied her German cookbooks from 
which she had instructed Abu occasionally how to enlarge 
his menus a bit, taught herself to cook and bake. And how 
well she learned to do both! Her dinners soon became as 
popular among the Ventura friends as Abu’s had been; and 
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long years afterwards here in our home in San Rafael, we , 


children adored watching her beautiful hands knead the 
mounds of dough for our daily bread, the best bread in 
the world! Father and Louis Thors learned to plow, harrow, 
sow and harvest. They planted corn, potatoes and vegeta- 
bles, fruit trees and grape vines, and of course a flower 


garden. Father was now his own coachman and valet, and - 


herded his cattle. 
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One day as Mother was sitting at the open window, 
nursing little Tu-tu (baby Willy) she heard two horses 
trotting down the hill and Father speaking German! Hard- 
ly believing her ears she called out to him, ‘Willy, are you 
by any chance speaking German with someone?’” Upon 
which he ushered a pretty young girl into the room, saying, 
“Behold what I have brought you!’ And what she beheld 
was a slender pink and white blond, with merry grey eyes, 
and a sweet happy smile, displaying gorgeous teeth. She 
was charming, she spoke their language and soon became 
their pal and friend, sharing their joys and sorrows for 
many, many years. Her name was Marian Gray. She was 
an American but had been at school most of her nineteen 
years in England and Germany, where she had recently 
graduated from the Conservatory of Music in Stuttgart, 
and had spent the last year there at court as friend and 


companion of the young Princess Olga of Wurtemberg, 


studying and playing duets with her and joining in the fes- 
tivities of that cultured, conventional little court. She al- 
ways enjoyed telling us of this unusual, delightful ex- 
perience. 

When her father died she returned to America, to 
California, to join her mother, a semi-invalid, who was 
living with her two sons, the Gray brothers, on their cattle 
ranch across the blue purple ridge. There she had just 
learned to ride and was practicing her new accomplishment 
when Father “picked her up”, practically making her one 
of our little family from the first day they met. She must 
have been with us much and often, as she was there when 
little Anna painted huge red and green scallops all over 
the white porch walls, just after Father and the Thors 
brothers had given the house a new coat of white paint, 
completely ruining her new hand-embroidered dress, 
Mother’s pride, which she showed her naughty little girl in 
later years, explaining how the great stains had happened 
and how perturbed they had been but also amused over the 
young artist’s first attempts, ‘“‘artist”” because the scallops 
were quite symmetrical. And again she was there when 
dear Mother almost stepped on a rattlesnake, a thrilling 
‘Please tell-it-again” incident we loved to hear: 
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One day when Mother was carrying a pan of milk 
across the patio to the cooler or dairy, with me hang- 
ing to her skirts, a tiny bird suddenly darted up al- 
most into her face, startling her so that she dropped 
the pan over a huge rattler at her feet. Grabbing me 
she dashed back into the house, calling “Willy, Willy”, 
who quickly shot the milk-bedewed intruder and its 
mate a few yards away. [That little bird the snake had 
been trying to charm undoubtedly saved dear Mother’s 
life, being the reason perhaps for the warm spot I 
have always had in my heart for the pretty, fascinating 
little creatures. 


That summer must have been a very happy one. For 
they often told how they played together, went on picnics, 
explored all that most glorious country in their carriage 
and on horseback, wearing gorgeous red poison-oak leaves 
on their hats without disastrous results, went blackberrying, 
gathered wild grapes for jams and jellies, churned butter, 
made cheese, raised chickens and went on shopping ex- 
cursions to that marvelous general store in Ventura or to 
Nordhoff, always a most exciting, enjoyable event. 


Then in the fall one early October day, like a bolt from 
the blue, over-whelming grief and sorrow darkened their 
happy lives. Dear, adored baby Tu-tii died! When he 
showed the first signs of pain, desperately frightened Fa- 
ther raced the ten miles on horse-back to Ventura for good 
Dr. Bard who rode back with him at once. As they were 
tearing along in fear and anguish, Father later told Mother, 
he suddenly seemed to feel the beloved little son in his arms, 
holding him close, shielding him from the white limbs of 
the sycamore trees beside the road which in the misty light 
appeared to be ghostlike arms reaching to grasp and harm 
his little one, while the wind in the drying, rustling leaves 
whispered the eerie, seductive words of the Erle King, thac 
haunting song Father knew so well, which ends with the 
tragic words, Das Kind war tot. Father said then he knew! 
And when they reached the house, dear Mother was stand- 
ing in the doorway with the child in her arms; but they 
were too late for the child was dead. 
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When the minister from Ventura came, they buried 
his beautiful body under a great sycamore tree not far from 
the house. Father made a sketch of the grave; but the dear, 
stricken parents had no picture of their first born son of 


Wwe 


whom they rarely spoke, but whose image they carried in : 


their loving hearts all their lives. 

Many, many years later after both the dear parents 
had passed away, May (Marian Gray) told me one day 
what had really caused his death and why they had never 
wanted me to know: 


She said that early on the morning of October 6th, . 
Mother was seeding raisins for my birthday cake, for | 


the next day, when the baby seized and swallowed some 
of the seeds before she could stop him. That afternoon 
he suddenly was in great pain and probably had what 


we now call appendicitis; and that he must have quiet- - 
ly passed away in Mother’s arms shortly before Father 


returned with the doctor. 
She also spoke of Father’s strange hallucination, 
wondering if he and Mother had ever overcome their 


emotional distress when the music of the Erle King 


was being played or sung, which I do not believe they 
ever did. 


Grief-stricken, disillusioned and worried over the 
drought endangering their cattle, they sold them; and dear 
Mother being pregnant and far from well, they left the 
ranch in the hands of the two kind Thors brothers and re- 
turned to San Francisco, where again Consul Duisenberg 
was most solicitous, attentive and helpful. 
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M embership 


LIFE 
Philip Bard 
Mrs. Edith Hoffman 
Mrs. Grace Smith 
Mrs. Robert G. Haley 
Walter Wm. Hoffman 
John P. Thille 
Grace S. Thille 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 
Mrs. E. C. Canet 
Henry M. Borchard 
Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. May H. Norcop 
Mrs. Harold Dudley 
Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 


SUSTAINING 
Richard Bard 
Roger Edwards 
A. C. Hardison 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 


NEW 
Mrs. Margaret Vandever Barry 
Mr. and Mrs. Bismarck Basolo 
Edwin D. Best 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Domercq 
Mrs. P. J. Evans 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. S. Everett 
Mr. and Mrs. Collins Flint 
Mr. and Mrs. Elbert Graham 


Miss Catherine Harroun 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Hartnagel 
Mr. Arthur B. Henry 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Houston 
Mrs. James R. Kinkade 

Mr. and Mrs. James Lloyd-Butler 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul L. McKaskle 
Mrs. Charles R. Orr 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham B. Palmer 
Mr. William L. Peck 

Mr. and Mrs. Kilby V. Perkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Pfeiler, Jr. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Phillipps 


Mrs. Charlene Reeves 
Mr. Joel Swartz 
Dr. Harold P. Vind 


Half a Century of Service 


Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 


standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, 


Ventura. Successor to John J. 


MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 


dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 


The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
band and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 
life, $100. 


The QUARTERLY is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison and R. G. Percy. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles, All communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. Memberships 
include subscription to the QUARTERLY. Additional copies are 
available at $1.00 each. 


Five hundred fifty copies printed for the Ventura County 
Historical Society by the Pacific Coast Publishing Company, 
Ventura, California. 
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MEMOIRS OF A MERCHANT 


Translated by NELLIE VAN DE GriFt SANCHEZ 


REMINISCENT IT WILL BE 


By Ricuarp B. Haypockx 


Notice 


Both articles have been abbreviated: only those events 
José Arnaz knew personally are included; and the memories 


of Richard B. Haydock are limited to his childhood. 


Dick Haydock was one of eight children born in Kentucky. 
Although his father’s business in California was supposedly of 
a temporary nature, the family became so imbued with the 
western spirit that none of them ever went back to their native 
state. Richard N. Haydock had been a steamboat man, who 
spent most of his time on his boat, often accompanied by his 
wife and some of the younger children. He had acquired mining 
interests in Tuolumne County but these areas were hardly a 
desirable place to keep a family, with its boisterous, untamed 
attitude and inadequate educational facilities. 


February, 1965 


. 
MEMOIRS OF A MERCHANT 


Translated by NELLIE VAN DE GRIFT SANCHEZ 


I was born in the town of Comillas, province of San- 4 
tander in Spain on the 22nd of March, 1820. My parents 
were Don Luis Arnaz and Dona Francisca Cobredes y 
Rivas. There were four of us children, three boys and one 
girl. I received the beginning of my education in my own } 
country. At the age of sixteen years I left Spain embarking #/ 
at the port of Santander for Havana where I remained 
three years, employed in commerce and continuing the 
medical studies which I had begun in Cadiz. I abandoned 
my commercial occupation and medical studies in order 
to go to Mexico to collect an inheritance belonging to an§% 
aunt of mine residing in Spain, whose husband had died in 4 
Mexico and who had sent me power of attorney for this 
purpose. Once in Mexico I found myself cheated out of 
the inheritance, because the individual who had been left 
in charge of the property refused to give any account of it. ; 
Neither my efforts nor those of the Spanish minister were 
of any avail and as my resources were meager my situation! 
became difficult. 

At this time an opportunity was offered me to go to0 
California in the employ of the House of Don Enrique: 
Virmond, a German merchant and a naturalized Mexican. 

I was sent to Acapulco where the central house of Vite 
mond’s business, which was on a large scale, was situated.{ 
From there they sent me north along the west coast to nef 
gotiate or exchange merchandise for cottons. This was iny 
the beginning of 1840 while they awaited the arrival of 
the frigate Clarita (previously the corvette Morelos of tht 
Mexican war marine) which had gone from California tok 
Lima with a cargo of tallow. I arrived in California on the) 
frigate Clarita (of which I was supercargo; and Charles, 
Walker, captain) on the 8th of June, 1840 at the port of 
San Pedro. The house always kept one of the barks on the! 
coast with goods, while the other carried away the products’ 
of California, tallow chiefly, to Callao to be sold in Lima, 
The ships went from port to port, from roadstead to road-| 
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Don Jose 
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stead while their supercargoes went by land from mission 
to mission and from rancho to rancho, furnishing the ranch- 
eros with the merchandise they needed, and collecting the *, 
produce that the missionaries and rancheros had gathered 
together. 

In the epoch of which I speak the missions were in 
charge of majordomos, or administrators, appointed by the | 
government and had few animals. Those which had a few f 
cattle were San Buenaventura, San Fernando, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Inez, La Soledad, San Antonio, Santa my 
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(about 4000 head) San Jose (6000 or 7000 head) although 
the first named had very few. The House of Virmond, it 
may be said, was the only one that did business directly with 
the missionary fathers, receiving in payment the stipends, [ 
or orders, of the fathers on the Pious Fund of Mexico, ;> 
which were paid on presentation. I myself collected many 
of those orders during the time that I was in the employ 
of Virmond. The stipend of each father was $400 annually. 
The rest of the business of the missions was done with their 
administrators. Most of the administrators grew rich out/ 
of their positions; and in truth, it seemed that when the + 
government named an individual as administrator of a 
mission, it was with the object of “favoring” him, or what 
is the same thing, giving him protection so that he might» 
acquire property or augment what he already had at the: 
cost of the mission. I ought to say, nevertheless, that those 
administrators fulfilled religiously the contracts which they > 
made in the name of their establishments with us merchants.*. 
At the date of my arrival in California Senor Alvarado was| 
Governor, residing at Monterey. Senor Alvarado on many 
occasions offered to give me land and cattle of the missions, 
with which to found a rancho; but I always rejected his 
offer because I cherished the desire and hope of returning,” 
to my native country, and I wished anxiously to collectl, 
some funds in order to go there in a state of some indepen | 
dence, but my undertakings unfortunately did not turn out 
well. I took care to keep myself apart from the politics of | 
the country, confining myself strictly to my occupations 10 


commerce. 
In 1842, about the month of June or July, I had left» 
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serving with the House of Virmond and had taken in my 
charge the business affairs of Don Jose Antonio Aguirre; 
and I sailed in the frigate Joven Guipuzcoana. On the first 
trip that I made in this ship from San Francisco to San 
Pedro, I learned of the arrival at San Diego of General 
Don Manuel Micheltorena, named by the Superior Gov- 
ernment of Mexico as Governor and Comandante-General 
of California. He brought with him several officials of su- 
perior rank, and a battalion of troops known as Batallon 
Fijo Permanente de Californias. On disembarking at San 
Diego I saw his first proclamation in which he said to the 
Californians that he had brought to them a large number 
of artisans and artists, who would be useful to the country 
and to the Californians in teaching them many arts and 
trades that were unknown to them. Experience showed 
afterwards that, in fact, they did teach the Californians 
many things that had been unknown in the country previ- 
ously to that time, as for example: robbery, petty theft, the 
spread of drunkenness, cheating in games of cards, and 
every class of vice. 

In the practice of my business on the coast I had oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with all the rancheros and 
their families who inhabited it, as well as all the missionary 
fathers. In the northern part the missions were occupied by 
the Mexican fathers of the College of Guadalupe de Xaca- 
tecas. The southern missions were in charge of such of the 
Fernandine fathers as still remained, and who for the most 
part were old Spanish missionaries, venerable old men, 
many who had contributed to the settlement of California. 
With reference to the rancheros and their families I ought 
to say that I had the opportunity to frequently experience 
the proverbial hospitality of which I had heard so much, 
and I must admit that there was no exaggeration in what I 
had been told. When J arrived at a rancho, those who dwelt 
on it received me with signs of satisfaction and offered me 
the best that they had, even furnishing me with horses and 
servants if | had need of them, sometimes giving up their 
own beds to me. It is not to be understood by this that it 
was a special mark of distinction for my person, although 
it was true that captains and supercargoes enjoyed general 
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consideration. But I saw the same system followed toward 
-any stranger whatever who arrived at their rancho. 

As I said before, when I was in San Francisco, I left 
the employ of Virmond and took charge of Aguirre’s busi- 
ness. This was in the middle of the year 1842. While on 
the way to Santa Barbara and San Diego in the bark Joven C 
Guipuzcoana, we touched at the port of Monterey; and on S 
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leaving this port for San Luis Obispo, while tacking off § 

Santa Cruz in order to turn Point Pinos, we encountered a |, 
large war frigate flying the English flag. As it drew near) .. 
us it fired a cannon shot and hauled down the English flag,» | 
raised the American, which caused us to put the bark about. | 
The warship lowered a boat with an officer and many sail- 92 
ors, all armed. Those in the boat came aboard of us and > “ 
took possession of our ship, returning us once more to Mon- | 
terey, where the bark Clarita (also Mexican) was anchored. | 
After anchoring our bark the official returned to the war 


frigate, which had accompanied us to the port, leaving ; 
orders that we were not to put out a boat to go ashore. 1) |, 
looked for a subterfuge, called to Captain Walker of the? , 
Clarita to send me his boat, since we were prohibited from §, p 


launching one. In the boat that he sent me I went to lan 

and directed myself to Governor Alvarado’s house, where § s 
I found assembled all the employees, civil and military, and ) a 
the principal citizens of Monterey for the reason that Gov-, 4) 
ernor Alvarado had received from Commodore Jones,® ;, 
whose insignia flew on the frigate, a communication asking rs 
for the surrender of the plaza. The entire night was spent§ 4 
in discussing projects and arguing about what was best to »/,. 
do. Finally the decision was reached to transfer the gov-¥ ,, 
ernment to Mission San Antonio de Padua, taking the) ], 
archives in carretas. This plan was put into execution the) 4, 
following morning; and afterward the plaza was surrender © 4, 
ed without resistance, for there was no means with which | 9 
to resist. The commodore landed his men and took posses- *” py, 
sion of the government house and the barracks and fort. 

Before this Senor Alvarado had left Monterey. But Com- 

modore Jones, a few hours after taking possession, learned ? ee 
that no state of war existed between Mexico and the United», be 
States, and therefore returned the plaza with all its appur- ath 
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; tenances and the rest; and lowering his flag and raising the 
tt | Mexican, he saluted the latter with the proper number of 
oh > cannon shots. This was followed by a festival of rejoicing 
Bs: that I did not attend, for on the same afternoon when we 
en _ Were set at liberty, we sailed from the port for San Luis 
i Obispo in the prosecution of our voyage. On arriving at 
ff San Luis Obispo I disembarked and continued my journey 
me? to the various ports by land, as was my custom nearly al- 
; f ways in order to avoid seasickness, and because of the nec- 
essity of visiting the rancheros to collect the produce they 
; might have on hand. I touched at all the ports as far as that 
of San Diego, and returned to that of San Francisco in the 
same way. 
In October or November of that same year of 1842 I 
sailed from San Diego in the Joven Guipuzcoana for Cal- 
lao, with the intention of going from there to the Philippine 
Islands and never returning to California; but not finding 
the means in Callao after two months of residence, I re- 
he # turned on the same ship to California, bringing invested in 
merchandise the small funds that I had. We reached Santa 
"4 » Barbara in 1843, and after taking on Don Jose Antonio 
“, ‘iguirre went on up to Monterey. There I landed and re- 
4 _ mained ashore for several months. During my stay in that 
a capital, General Micheltorena came up from the south, 
| bringing with him a considerable part of his “artisans.” It 
“," is true in the battalion there were men versed in nearly all 
ng + trades; but all or the greater part were persons taken from 
MS the prisons, or even from the presidio of Chapala. The 


° troops continued their depredations in Monterey the same 
a as in Los Angeles, and very soon made themselves detested. 
he It seemed that Senor Micheltorena made very little effort 
.,., '0 testrain the misbehavior of his men, perhaps he feared 
“h i them. In the time when I was engaged in practicing my 
~_ ,,0ffice as supercargo I had very little opportunity to direct 
at my attention to the politics of the country or the acts of its 
al severnment, notwithstanding that they did in some degree 
odd affect the operations of commerce. I do not doubt that many 
dd of the measures taken by the government came to my knowl- 
oe edge; but as they did not touch me nearly, I did not take 

the trouble to preserve them in my memory. Hence it is 
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that I cannot give account of them with the proper cer- 
tainty, at least not as I should desire. But I do recollect 
that General Micheltorena issued a decree for the return 
of the property of the missions existing before that time to 
the missionary fathers. At that time several of the missions 
were still held to be landed property. This did not prevent 
the governor from granting concessions of lands to individ- 
uals, for the fathers held no other position than that of ad- 


ministrators of the establishments, and so continued until | 
the time of Pio Pico. When I spoke of the taking of Mon-? 
terey by Commodore Jones, I forgot to give the names of 
the individuals who composed the junta which had gath- | 


ered in Senor Governor Alvarado’s house. The junta con- 


sisted of: the governor; Don Antonio Maria Osio, admin- | 
istrator of the custom house; Don Rafael Gonzalez, com- 


mander of the guard; Don Jose Abrego, departmental treas- 
urer; and various officials and employees. That night Senor 


Alvarado once more urged me to select the ranch which | 


suited me best, assuring me that he would give me cattle 
from the missions to stock it. He called my attention to 


the fact that that would be the last day that he would be > 


governor of California, and that I should take advantage 

of it. I thanked him courteously, but refused his offer. I 

had not yet abandoned the idea of leaving the country. 
At the end of 1844 the Californians of Monterey start- 


ed a revolution against General Micheltorena, giving as a | 
pretext the abuses and evil acts of the cholos. The Califor- 


nians with Don Manuel Castro, Don Francisco Rico and 
other prominent men at their head, left Monterey, seized 
the horses belonging to the government and carried them 
off. They were pursued by one of Micheltorena’s chiefs; 
but he could not overtake them, and he had to return to 
Monterey, taking with him all the cattle that he could gath- 
er on the road. Later, Don Jose Castro joined the insurgents 
with some twenty-five or thirty men of the presidial com- 
pany of Monterey, who up to that time had been main- 


taining a military post at the headwaters of the San Joaquin | 


eli 


O 


River. After they were augmented by this force, Michel- ©? 


torena himself went to meet them with a respectable num- 


ed; 


ber of troops. They met at the Alvires lagoon, but did not | °4! 
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r- |come to a fight, the affair resulting in an agreement between 
ct |Micheltorena and Castro. According to what I was told, 
rn {the Californians recognized Micheltorena, on the express 
to |condition that he would discharge his cholos and some of 
ns jhis officers and send them out of the country; but he had 
nt |no authority to send out of the department troops that had 
d- |been placed there by the superior government. They agreed 
d- ‘that the general should write to the government and recom- 
il mend that those troops should be taken out. It is certain 
n-? ‘hat Micheltorena retired with his forces to Monterey, and 
of that Don Jose Castro went to camp with his Californians at 
h- Mission San Jose, there to await the decision of the superior 
n- government. Since Castro’s Californians were nearly all 
n- |rancheros, they soon began to go back to their houses, but 
n- were ready to return to the fray in case it should be neces- 
s- |sary. Castro was left with a very few men when, a short 
or |time after the agreement, he learned through his spies that 
th }General Micheltorena was about to fall on him with a for- 
le midable force. He then retreated hastily to the south and 
to did not stop until he reached Los Angeles, pursued by Gen- 
eral Micheltorena, though with the infantry troops alone, 
ye and I believe, a couple of pieces of artillery. When Don 
I Jose Castro arrived in Los Angeles he explained to Don Pio 

Pico and others the situation in the north; and since the de- 
t- sire to free themselves of the cholos was general in the 
a whole department, old rancors were forgotten for the mo- 
r- ment, and the Angelenos united with the northerners, mak- 
d |/ing common cause with them. Don Pio Pico, as chief mem- 
.d | ber of the asamblea, convoked it; and it was resolved to 
m {send a committee to General Micheltorena, who was then, 
s; |I believe, in Santa Barbara, demanding that he should not 
to |come down from there until conferences and negotiations 
;- | had been held, for in the judgment of that body it was be- 
ts | lieved that the difficulties could be solved pacifically. Mi- 
,- | Cheltorena received the committee with bad grace and de- 
;- Clined to accede to what was asked of him. The members 
in Of the committee returned and reported the result of their 
]- ‘Commission. The asamblea then resolved to refuse acknowl- 
,. edgement of the authority of General Micheltorena, and 
yt Called upon Pio Pico, its chief member, to fill the office of 
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governor as interim, recognizing at the same time Don Jose | 
Castro as comandante of the troops. The forces of the in- 
surrectionists being now organized, they stationed them- © 
selves at San Buenaventura, where Senor Castro built a sort 
of stone wall, which cut off the road leading from Santa 
Barbara, but did not prevent its passage, for the enemy | 
force could come by way of the hills or by the beach, es- } 
pecially as it was entirely made up of infantry. There some * ~ 
shots were exchanged, but at such a long distance that they |, » 
resembled salutes rather than fighting. Castro continued 
his march in retreat, leaving the passage free for General ’ 
Micheltorena, who marched without molestation as far as |, 
the plains of San Fernando, where the united forces of / 
north and south appeared to be preparing for the combat * 
with those of Micheltorena. There some cannon shots were,» 
exchanged, also at long range. The foreigners who accom- 
panied Micheltorena abandoned him, negotiations were 
opened, and General Micheltorena announced his capitula- * 
tion. He marched with his forces and armament, "pedro.p 
> 


fe” 
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> 


! 
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; 
entering Los Angeles, directly to the port of San Pedro, ?@ \ 
where the ships were ready to conduct them to one of the ™> 1 
Mexican ports, after touching at Monterey to take on the 
rest of his army and his wife and personal property. Nt 
Shortly afterwards the government of Mexico con- | 
firmed Don Pio Pico in the office of governor, and Don c 
Jose Castro in that of comandante-general, I believe in this & ¢ 
same year of 1845. Castro established himself at Monterey,% r 
and Governor Pico set up his government in Los Angeles, , Si 
which was the capital by law. At this time the Govern-§) v 
ment of Mexico informed the governor and ane g 
general of a possibility of a declaration of war against the | b 
republic by the United States of America. Castro followed ) *N 
his old custom, took possession of all the funds that came’ t 
into the treasury, without giving Pio Pico any money at all! in 
for the support of the government. This produced strained! n 
relations between the governor and the comandante-general,* tc 
and resulted in the expedition organized by Governor Pico | n 
to go and restrain Castro and take possession of the custom’; 
house and treasury. ° C 
Previous to this the department assembly undertook to, A 
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stop as far as possible the complete destruction of the mis- 
in- * sions, considering them as historical monuments of the foun- 
m- ‘, dation of California, which ought to be preserved, and also 
ort as the only resource from which to obtain funds with which 
ita" to pay the expenses of the government, and lastly those of 
ny i the expedition to which I have alluded above. For the pur- 
€S- | pose, it named a commission composed of Senor Don Jean 
me * Manso, a Spaniard, and Don Andres Pico, to make an in- 
“yt, ventory of the missions, without loss of time, and give ac- 
ed | count of the state of each one. The commission visited all the 
ral” missions in the south and north; and in consequence of their 
as 4, report the assembly and government resolved in accord to 
of sell at public auction some of the missions, that is, those 
bat * which had no lands, and were in part ruined or threatened 
-ré» with early ruin, under the conviction that if they should 
m-/ pass into private hands the latter for their own interests, 
would better attend to their preservation than the govern- 
-*,ment, which lacked means for it and had other claims to 
put |» attend to. At the same time it was resolved to rent out those 
ro, which had lands. To this effect public notices were posted 
he®,» up for the space of four months in all the towns on the 
he coast; and when the time was completed, the auction was 

J held in the City of Los Angeles, on the 24th of December, 
n-% 1845, in the office of the Judge of First Instance, Don Vi- 
on cente Sanchez, in the presence of Governor Pio Pico and 
his Government Secretary Don Juan Bandini, also of the Sec- 
ey,» retary of the Assembly Don Agustin Olvera. Some were 
es, sold and others rented. Among the sales that I recollect 
r- | were the following: San Diego to Captain Santiago Ar- 
te guello; San Juan Capistrano to Don Juan Foster; San Ga- 
he | briel to Workman and Reed; La Purisima to Francisco 
ed ‘Malo; San Luis Obispo to Wilson and Scott; San Miguel 
me '» to John Reed; La Soledad to Feliciano Soberanes. Those 
all, in the north were neither sold nor rented because there were 
ed | no bidders for them. The rented ones were: San Fernando 
ae to Juan Manso and Andres Pico; San Buenaventura to the 
CO | narrator and Narciso Botello; Santa Barbara to Don Nico- 
omy las Den; Santa Inez to Joaquin Carrillo and Jose Maria 

# Covarrubias; San Luis Rey to Jose Antonio Pico and Jose 
tor Antonio Cot. 


I] 


The assembly and the government in common accord i" 
sent the man who was then secretary for the government on * 
account of the retirement of Bandini, Don Jose Maria 
Covarrubias, French by birth but naturalized a Mexican, 
a man of good capacity who came in the colony of Hijar 
and Padres in 1834 to Mexico, with the end of obtaining | 
the approbation of the superior government in respect to ~ 
the acts of the departmental government in regard to the 
missions, and that of obtaining a decision upon other mat- | 
ters, especially the means of securing resources, since the 
country was threatened with invasion by the North Ameri- 
cans. The chief official, Don Jose Natias Moreno, took the |, 
office of secretary. Governor Pico, finding himself in great- § 
er and greater straits because of the lack of resources pro- * 
ceeded, with the authorization of the assembly to form the > 
expedition of which I made mention before. To obtain 
funds for the purpose, he sold the missions that had pre- 
viously been rented. By this time the governor and also the |, 
comandante-general had been invested with legal powers 
by the superior government, issued by the respective minis- ( 
ters, to dispose of all national property and even of that of ' 
individuals in the department with the object to providing j 
funds for the common defense in case of the foreign in- | 
vasion which the government believed was about to oc- » 
cur. Other reasons were added to that. That document was 
shown to me by Don Jose Castro. I held it in my hand, I *” 
read it with care and in virtue of it I made a deal with the c 
comandante-general and bought the uncultivated lands of | 


Mission Santa Clara, which claim was refused to me after- : 


Tem om wr 


wards by the Land Commission and the District Court of 
the United States. | 
Finally in the latter part of June or the beginning of : ¢ 
July, Governor Pico left Los Angeles with the forces that '» 
he had organized, some 200 or 300 men, for Santa Barbara | 
with the object of marching north and putting the bridle | 
on Comandate-General Castro, alleging that the last named * 
was proposing to come to the south with seventy or more a, 
well armed men to take possession of the political govern- 
ment. I was at that time in San Buenaventura, now pro- # 
prietor of the mission by the purchase which I had made of |, 


dl 
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Governor Pico, after having bought for $1000 the rights 
which Narciso Botello held as renter in company with 
me. The military command of the expedition I believe 
was held by Don Andres Pico, accompanied by several 
Mexican officials. The expedition passed through San 
Buenaventura without stopping, on the way to Santa Bar- 
bara. From there Governor Pico issued a violent procla- 
mation against the United States, being moved thereto by 
the taking of Sonoma by those called the party of the Bear 
Flag. After some delay in Santa Barbara Pico and his 
force went on to the ranch of Santa Margarita belonging 


‘+ to Don Joaquin Estrada, which had formerly been a part 


of the mission of San Luis Obispo. There he met Don Jose 
Castro and a small force which he had with him; and 
there he was informed by Don Manuel Castro, prefect of 
the first district who had come with Jose Castro, of the tak- 
ing of Monterey by Commodore Sloat on the 17th of July 
and of other events that had occurred in the North. The 
prefect intervened with his good offices to prevent the two 
rival chiefs from hurling their forces against each other, 
and he succeeded in reconciling them by convincing them 
of the necessity of working together against the common 
enemy in defense of the country. Pico and Castro em- 
braced each other and promised mutual support in defend- 
ing the integrity of the territory and the honor of the 
Mexican flag, and thereupon started on their return to- 
gether to Los Angeles. As I was at San Buenaventura, I 
could not inform myself of the details of what occurred 
there. I only know that when Don Jose Castro received 
news that Colonel Fremont was marching against him from 
San Diego and Commodore Stockton from San Pedro, 
each with a considerable force, he resolved to dissolve his 
troops and march to Sonora. Of this determination he gave 
notice to Governor Pico who, after consulting the assembly, 
embraced the same decision with the idea of going to Baja 
California; but he did not succeed in doing this until after 
remaining secretly for some time on the Santa Margarita 
Rancho. His secretary, Moreno, also concealed himself for 
some time at the ranch of San Luis Rey. Both ran the risk 
of¢being taken prisoners by Fremont’s forces, which had 
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been augmented by some native Californians from San 
Diego. They succeeded in escaping at last, and did not re- 
turn to California until the cession of this country to the 
United States by virtue of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
Andres Pico, who learned that Colonel Fremont was com- 
ing by land from the North, united with the remainder of 
the Californians and sent a commission to Fremont asking 
for guarantees. Fremont granted them all; and terms of 
capitulation, afterwards approved by Commodore Stock- 
ton who had entered Los Angeles without opposition on 
the 10th of January, 1847, were agreed upon. Thus all of 
California came under the domination of the United States, 
which was later fully confirmed by the treaty of cession 
made of it by the Mexican government. 

I will relate here a great fright which was given to 
me by Colonel Fremont on his passage through San Buena- 
ventura. When he arrived at that mission, he established his 
camp on the west side of the mission orchard of an Indian 
who was known as “the general,” after exploring the ground 
and making sure that there were no enemy near. About 
eight o’clock in the evening while I was in my room talk- 
ing with some ladies, several armed men entered it; one 
of them approached me, touching me on the shoulder and 
said, “You are a prisoner.”’ I asked permission to take my 
hat and cloak, which was granted; and I allowed myself to 
be led by these persons to camp. What was my surprise on 
my arrival there, to find that the only reception given me 
by Colonel Fremont was to tell me to prepare myself, for 
I was to be shot. I asked him the reason why they were go- 
ing to shoot me. He replied that I should deliver up to 
him the prebyter and curate, Jose Maria Rosales, or be 
shot. On hearing this I recovered myself somewhat and 
answered : that I did not have Padre Rosales in my pocket, 
for he being a Mexican was with the California forces, and 
that I was ignorant of his whereabouts; that if I believed 
that the father was in the mission I would cause it to be 
searched, and if he were found would do what was asked 
of me, but that I was sure the father was not there. Then 
the conversation changed. He began to ask me questions 
about the strength of the Californians: their number, arma- 
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ment, artillery and at what point or points they were station- 
ed. After I had answered his questions as well as I knew 
how, he ordered the same men who had brought me to 
take me back to my habitation. On the following morning 
he asked me for the titles in virtue of which I was in pos- 
session of the mission. I exhibited them to him, and he then 
asked me for assistance: horses, saddles, meat for his troops, 
and permission to take some beef cattle on the road. I gave 
him everything for which he asked, and he went away 
promising to pay me for everything; but to date I have 
never put in my claim. 

It only remains to speak of the conduct observed to- 
ward me by Colonel Stevenson when he was military com- 
mandant of this district of the south in 1848. This colonel 
sent me a communication in which he said he was acting 
under the orders of Colonel Mason, governor of Califor- 
nia, demanding that I should show the titles under which 
I was in possession of the mission of San Buenaventura. 
I sent him copies of all the documents. He then sent me 
another communication in which he refused to recognize 
me as proprietor of the establishment and asked me for 
an accounting as tenant. I refused to give it, insisting on my 
rights of property. He insisted on not recognizing me, on 
the pretext that the title had been forged. After the return 
of Pio Pico to the country, that is after the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, making use of an armed force Steven- 
son took possession of San Buenaventura and of all the 
Property that was in that establishment and at other points, 
such as the rancho of San Jose, that of Manuel Dominguez, 
the Piru Rancho and others. He even despoiled me of my 
orchard and vineyard at Los Angeles, which he occupied 


with his soldiers who burnt the house and the still with ”’ 


whatever was there. In their excitment they even took away 
my saddle horse, leaving me with my family buried in 
poverty; and up to this very day I have never been able 
to understand the reason for those violent and arbitary 
proceedings, for I was the only one attacked. I have been 
able to do nothing else than attribute these acts to a per- 
sonal vengance supported by the strength of the authority 
exercised by Senor Stevenson. I admit that he was very 
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superior to me, for wishing to avenge myself on his person 
I went out to meet him one night in Los Angeles and pro- 
voked him in every way that I could, with very insulting 
words in order to compel him to fight me; but notwith- 
standing the long distance that we walked together, for I 
accompanied him, heaping vituperations upon him as far 
as the door of his house, it caused me great surprise that 
on arriving there, that man in cold blood and with a smile 
on his lips took leave of me by saying, “Goodnight, Senor 
Arnaz,” and turning his back upon me closed the door. 
Some years afterward I attended some sessions of the first 
state legislature at San Jose; and when I was going down 
the stairs, I met Colonel Stevenson who was going up. He 
saluted me cordially, offered to furnish me all the docu- 
ments that I might need to prove that dispoilment that I 
had suffered and to obtain reparation from the government 
of the United States. But I, who could not forget the 
trouble and poverty from which my family had suffered 
through his acts, repulsed his offers and tried to separate 
myself from him as soon as possible. 
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REMINISCENT TP WtLe BE 


By RICHARD B. HAyYbDOCcK 


Not being a native son, it follows that I had to reach 
California in some manner, otherwise the terms pioneer 
would be a misnomer. At the time of leaving for California, 
we were living on our farm at the junction of the Cumber- 
land and Ohio rivers. River steamers were then the chief 
means of travel and transportation. We took a river boat 
at Smithland across the Cumberland from the farm and 
passed Paducah, where I was born and where we lived 
most of the time, twelve miles below; from Paducah on 
down the Ohio to the Mississippi, thence up the Mississippi 
to St. Louis; from St. Louis by train to Omaha and on to 
California by the only line reaching the Pacific at that 
time. We arrived at Stockton September 19, 1873, a broth- 
er’s birthday. Oddly enough we had left Smithland on 
September 9, another brother’s birthday. From Stockton 
we went up to the Rawhide Mine, about six miles from 
Sonora. My father had come out the year before to either 
develop this mine, or sell it as seemed best. About a year 
later we moved to Oakland. 

In March, 1876 we took one of the coastwise steamers 
at San Francisco for Ventura, arriving about four o’clock 
in the morning, March 9. A spring wagon was on the 
wharf and took us up to the Ayers Hotel, where we finished 
our night’s rest. About nine in the morning, Sunday, we 
were awakened by a jingling of bells across the street in 
the old mission church. These bells, brought from Spain, 
were rung every Sunday morning during the Lenten sea- 
son. While not perfectly tuned, they were quite musical 
and inspired a lively, cheerful feeling. One cracked bell, 
however, sounded an occasional discordant note. From the 
clapper of each bell hung a rope, and a man with con- 
siderable experience handled them quite dexterously. Ven- 
tura was a sleepy little village with not more than 1,400 
people. Stores of all types numbered, perhaps, not more 
than ten. A row of adobes ran along Main Street east of 
the mission for hardly a half block. A similar row at the 
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Avenue corner ran east along Main. Between these and 
the mission two or three more were scattered. In the adobes 
just east of the Avenue lived the Camarillo family, the 
best known of the old California families, and owners of 
the 13,000-acre Calleguas Rancho. Most of the Californians 
(as they were called, not Mexicans) lived in small frame 
houses. There were relatively few adobes scattered about 
the county. More of them were to be found along the Ven- 
tura River than elsewhere because of the convenience of 
water and the nearness of the mission. Instead of saying 
they were going to town, these people said they were go- 
ing to the mission. This had been their objectives for many 
years, and the expression was quite common even with 
Americans. 

About eight of these adobes were scattered along the 
Ventura River, the most northerly being the Arnaz home 
about half way to Ojai just back of where the Ferguson 
cider establishment stands. The Rivas home just north of 
Foster Park on the west side of the river was one of a very 
few two-story adobes, and was the scene of much of the 
social life of the day. Another adobe just south of Foster 
Park, almost crumbled down at that time, is remembered 
because of the old mission pear trees which, although 
neglected for many years, still bore well. When the rail- 
road was built to Ojai, these trees were destroyed. Below 
this, back of the Ventura water works, was an adobe often 
visited by people to see the gigantic grape vine of the old 
mission variety. The trunk must have been at least eighteen 
or more inches in diameter, and some of the branches at 
least eight inches. Runners ran out in all directions sixty 
feet or more and made an immense arbor. About three miles 
southwest of Ventura and a mile from the mouth of the 
Santa Clara River is the old Olivas home, also the scene of 
many early day gatherings. Elsewhere in the county adobes 
were few. I remember none up the river until the Camulos 
Rancho is reached. This was the home of the del Valle 
family, one of the best known in southern California. 

I recall but two adobes on the south side of the river, 
although there may have been more. One was near the Somis 
depot and the other on the Santa Rosa valley road about 
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a mile from the present Camarillo home. 

Our first winter in Ventura County will be remember- 
ed by the real old timers as long as they live. Cattle and 
sheep raising was still very important. The rainfall for 
1876-1877 was less than five inches. No rain fell in October, 
November or December. Three inches fell in January, none 
in February and so little later that the grass that had been 
started by the January rains died before it was high enough 
to be of any use. Grain and hay crops were a failure. Hun- 
dreds of cattle and sheep were driven up to Inyo County 
where some grazing could be found in the Owens Valley. 
Others drove into the Las Vegas section of southern Nevada, 
some even into Arizona. When one considers that these 
points are from two hundred fifty to more than three hun- 
dred miles away across desert country, it is easy to under- 
stand there could not have been much salvage. 

Our first home in Ventura was on Main Street, just 
east of California. As soon as we were settled, we were 
sent to the only school in town: a four-story brick building 
on the hill point almost back of the mission. This was the 
only school in the county with more than one teacher. 
There were ten one-teacher rural schools. This was when 
“lickin an larnin” were not only supposed to go together, 
but actually did. It was a rare day when at least two boys 
did not get a walloping. Once, when some boys played 
hookey and went down to the river for a warm spring day 
swim, fourteen were lined up the next day for a flogging. 
And these sessions with the principal were no mutual ad- 
miration affairs. One principal had at least a half dozen 
leather straps about two feet long, three inches wide and a 
full quarter inch thick. One of them, I was told by boys who 
had good reason to know, was cut into strips about three 
inches up from one end. The strips thus made were slitted 
so that buckshot could be sewed inside. Some of the boys 
had exhibits A, B, C, on down to Z to prove their claims. 
Occasionally a boy was in no condition to come back to 
school the next day. The principal seemed to have quite 
an admiration for these straps, for he gave each of them 
a name. I still can recall five: Sam Black, Jim White, Ouch, 
Pinch and Rattlesnake. This last must have been the one 
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the boys said was loaded with buckshot. 

Hides, tallow, and wool were about all the Califor- 
nians had from which they could derive revenue. Where 
cattle were numerous they were driven down to the beaches 
by the hundreds and slaughtered. After removing the hides 
the carcasses were left on the beach to decay. Down on the 
sand hills of the Patterson Ranch west of town could still 
be seen great numbers of bones when I first went to Hue- 
neme. I remember hearing Otto Gerberding, Senator Bard’s 
brother-in-law and secretary, say one day, “We had the 
queerest shipment of stuff today up to San Francisco that 
I ever heard of. It was a whole lot of barley sacks filled 
with bones.” Fully thirty years later I was talking to an 
old timer who arrived in Ventura only a few months after 
we did. While chatting, mention was made of the first 
money we had ever earned. He said, “The first money I 
ever earned in an independent deal was while I was work- 
ing on the Patterson Ranch. There were a lot of old bones 
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on the sand hills and I asked Mr. Daily (C. J. Daily) the 
foreman, if he had any objections to gathering up these 
bones and shipping them to San Francisco. ‘Certainly not,’ 
Mr. Daily replied, ‘go right ahead.’” “Oho!” I broke in, 
‘‘so you are the boy Otto Gerberding spoke about. If I’m 
not too inquisitive, how much did you get for them?” 
“Something over sixty dollars,” replied Herb Eastwood. 
My first money was earned pulling beans by hand. The 
farm across from our Avenue home had six or eight acres 
of small white beans. The owner offered me twenty-five 
cents a day if I would help pull them. I lasted just one 
day. These beans have a stiff, thornlike tip on the lower 
end of the pod; and if the ground is a little hard, as it was 
in this case, they require a good strong pull. The next morn- 
ing my hands were so sore and swollen that I could hardly 
handle knife and fork to eat breakfast. 

Social affairs were mostly sponsored by some church. 
One community feature of which I heartily approved was 
a social gathering in the school house three or four 
times a year with a short program and a spelling bee as 
the chief feature, followed by light refreshments. School 
youngsters were permitted to enter the spelling contest, and 
sometimes spelled down the parents. In Ventura fandangoes 
were held nearly every Saturday night, attended mostly by 
the Californian although a few Americans were usually on 
hand. Now and then, usually many months apart, traveling 
dramatic shows would put in an appearance. A circus would 
come to town once in two or three years. Of course they 
had to travel by wagons and it took two days for them to 
come up from Los Angeles, another day to Santa Barbara, 
three more to San Luis Obispo and thus on up the coast. 
How they ever picked up enough money in these small 
communities to keep going has always been a mystery to 
me. Circus life and circus pay must have been something 
only the hardiest and most enthusiastic could survive. 

Once when a circus came to Ventura I saw what was, 
I believe, my first example of the way in which circus fol- 
lowers play on the gullability of the public. After the parade 
a fellow set up near the curb on Oak Street a small table 
about twenty inches wide and thirty long. On this table 
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were two standards near each end with a cross bar at the 
top resembling miniature goal posts and cross bar of a foot- 
ball field. From the middle of the cross bar, suspended by 
a string, was a ball about the size of a golf ball. Quite a 
group gathered around, some of whom I knew. The fellow 
began spieling, “‘Here’s your chance, boys, to make a little 
easy money. All you have to do is pull back this ball; let 
it go forward; and when it comes back, knock the pin down. 
See how easy it is.’’ Once, twice, several times the ball went 
forth and back without knocking down the pin. “That’s 
all there is to it, boys; try your luck, lay down a half dollar, 
and if you don’t knock down the pin, you get a dollar. Here, 
you; come on and try it. It won’t cost you anything.” One 
boy stepped up and let the ball swing. Back it “ame and the 
pin was standing. Another try; same result. Easy. He laid 
down a half dollar; and on the back swing, down went the 
pin. “Oh, you’re nervous. You get scared when you put 
down your money. You didn’t have any trouble when you 
tried for practice. Try again.” Another try and the pin 
went down again. Another boy, thinking perhaps it was 
nervousness, asked for a try. Fine; pin up. Then he put 
down a half dollar, let go the ball and down went the pin 
again. Some more tried it and lost several dollars. I stood 
by thinking, “Colored. gentleman in the woodpile some- 
where, but where?” I noticed that the fellow kept his hands, 
palms down, at the end of the table close to the uprights. 
It occurred to me that he might be giving the table a slight 
movement that would throw the ball off its course. Aha! 
there’s the colored gentleman. The sides of his hands near 
the thumbs were close to the uprights. These uprights didn’t 
fit tightly into the table. A slight pressure on them would 
cause the ball to swing away from or into the pin as he 
chose. “Say, boys, don’t you see what he is doing?” Then 
I told them. The fellow was angry and wanted to know 
what business I had butting in. Now follows what might 
have been the real payoff. I went out to the circus grounds 
and heard some one call out, “Hey, you, come here a min- 
ute;” and I saw our friend with the table motioning for 
me to come over. My first thought was that he wanted to 
tell me T had better keep my mouth shut. Instead he made 
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a proposition to give me_one-fourth of what he took in if 
I would “Cap” for him. “Now listen, mister; I saw the 
sheriff just a few minutes ago; and I am sure he would 
like to get acquainted with you.” When the sheriff and I 
got back, he had decamped. 

Nearly four months after coming to Ventura our 
national centennial was celebrated in Ventura, the popula- 
tion went all out to make of the occasion a grand event. 
Nearly everybody in the entire county gathered for the big 
time. Of course, there was the usual parade, the usual 
spread-eagle oratory, the usual popcorn, peanut and pink 
lemonade stands, and a very creditable display of fireworks 
in the evening. Among other diversions was a bull fight in 
the afternoon. This was my first and only experience at a 
bull fight, and I recall a very amusing feature. There were 
seats provided for the spectators; but for some reason two 
men chose to sit on the fence surrounding the arena. One 
of these men, L. F. (Baldy) Eastin, was County Clerk and 
about the greatest josher in town. Once the bull made a 
rush for the toreador, who fled to a shelter just under where 
the men were sitting. As the bull tore up, the two men 
tumbled backward off the fence. Baldy Eastin never heard 
the last of that. 

Politics ran to fever heat during campaigns. There 
was no secret ballot such as we know today. Two piles of 
ballots were placed on a table at the polling place. They 
were of different color so that the voter could distinguish 
which was Republican and which Democrat. Many of the 
Californians could not read English; also a few Americans. 
Torchlight processions were a feature of nearly all political 
meetings. The tin torches, filled with kerosene, swung like 
a lantern from the top of a five foot pole. Before the meet- 
ing a procession marched up the street led by a small band 
and followed by carriages with the speaker and other 
notables. Then came the men with the torchlights. It made 
no difference whether these men were Republicans or 
Democrats so long as they helped swell the parade. Some 
of the men carried torches because they had been given a 
bit of money; some were young fellows under voting age. 
Usually before elections great efforts were made to round 
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up all the voters that could be “influenced.” Dances were 


given, and late at night whenever they were ready to be 
tucked away, they would be taken to a room and there kept 
under guard until the polls were open the next morning. 
I have seen these men, some of them not yet sobered, led 


to the polling place where a ballot would be placed in their | 
hand. In one instance the fellow had to have his hand | 


holding the ballot directed to the election official. 
One political meeting deserves mention because it fea- 


tured a man who had the northern part of the state in a | 
ferment. Los Angeles was yet too small for its papers to | 


have much out-of-town circulation. The only papers of 
general circulation were printed in San Francisco, and 
these reached us two days after publication. The San Fran- 
cisco papers had been filled with the stir that was being 
created by a new political organization known as the Work- 


ingman’s Party. The leader of the movement was Dennis — - 
Kearny, head of the Teamster’s Union. When it was an- | 


nounced that Kearny was to make a speech in Ventura, I 
was in quite a flutter to hear him. On the night of the meet- 
ing I asked my father if I could go to the meeting. We lived 
nearly two miles from town and he demurred, saying it was 
too far for me to go after night. A little later, noting my 
disappointment, he consented. Knowing that I was likely to 
be late, I bounded out of the house and ran a good part of 
the way, arriving just as the meeting began. Kearny had not 
talked more than two or three minutes before I became 


about as disappointed a youngster as you ever saw. He seem- | 


ed to be a typical Barbary Coast product whose language 
fitted that part of the city, whose grammar indicated he had 


never heard there was such a study, and who, of all people, | 


was the last man you would expect to be leading a reform 
movement in the political life of the state. I was so dis- 


illusioned that I felt a strong temptation to go back home.. 
After a few more minutes, however, I began to be interested 


in what he was saying. I became aware that the man really 


had something to tell about political conditions and forgot — 


about his uncouthness and grammar, or lack of it. 
Oh, yes; another political meeting comes to mind that 
may interest you. After the usual torchlight procession the 
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meeting was held in Spear’s Hall. This was on the second 
floor of a brick building at the corner of Main and Palm. 
A veranda extended from the second floor level out over the 
sidewalk with supporting posts at the curb. A boy who had 
come a little late, seeing the room pretty well filled and not 
wishing to disturb the speaker, went out on this veranda 
and got down on his knees to listen through the lower part 
of a window. Another boy, Frank Scheel, seeing this boy 
xneeling at the window, quietly slipped up behind him and 
applied a board where it would do the most good. Up jump- 
ed the kneeling boys and a lively fight followed stopping 
the meeting for a few minutes. If you are interested in 
knowing who the kneeling boy was, you might ask Herb 
Eastwood. Frank Schell was, indeed, a hard shell. Fighting 


_was a favorite pastime in those days and Frank counted 
_ that day lost which went without a fight. A new boy com- 


ing to town from an outside community was almost sure 
of a reception that would give him something to remember. 
Returning to the penchant for fighting. The first boy 


_with whom I became acquainted in Ventura was Tom New- 


by, who for sixty years was a druggist and a lifelong friend. 
Years after our first meeting, Tom told me something | 
had not known before. He and his uncle, “Rooster” Sheri- 
dan, were passing our house and saw me pulling my brother 
in a little express wagon. They debated whether they should 
give me the licking that was due a new boy in town. Rooster 
was a little terror and all for it; but Tom dissuaded him 
and came over and talked with me. About two years later 
when we had moved out the Avenue, a big, husky fellow 


| whose last name was Constancia, told some boys he was go- 
ing to “get me” the next time he saw me. Just why I never 
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knew and could not recall ever even having spoken to him. 
Nevertheless, for some time I made a practice of avoiding 
‘he livery stable where he worked when I had to go down 
town. One day he saw me across some vacant lots going down 
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’ | Santa Clara Street. After I had gone around the block and 
started up the Avenue I heard some one coming up behind 
me. Just as he reached me I received a stinging blow behind 
the ear. Dropping the things I was bringing from the store 
I whirled around and faced big Constancia. No time to 
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think of size; I sailed into him and in less than a minute 
he backed off into the street telling me what he would do 
to me the next time he caught me out. I was so surprised 
at the outcome that I dared him to do it right there; but he 
never bothered me after that. 

In 1878 my father bought a farm out the Avenue near 
the school house. The four years spent there at the age of 
eleven to fourteen were at the time of life that holds for 
most of us many of our most fondest recollections. This was 
certainly true in my case, although some of the things I 


may relate may seem to indicate otherwise. The school © 


building was of the early “California” type. The walls were 
upright twelve inch board with batten nailed over the 
cracks between the boards. The desks were plain tables of 
pine about four feet long and thirty inches wide. The seats 
were of the same length and material. The boards making 
the legs were narrowed at the back above the seat and ex- 
tended high enough for a six inch board to be nailed across 
the tops to make a back rest. Fortunately the tops of the 
desks and seats were planed; otherwise there would have 
been frequent vigorous vocal protest from some of the rest- 
less youngsters as they shifted from one position to another. 
Each of the seats was intended for two pupils who sat facing 
two others on the opposite side of the table. It is easy to 
understand how conducive to study this must have been, 
especially if there were idle or mischievous pupils at the 
table. Two of the three teachers were very good, especially 
a Mrs. Enderlein, whom we greatly admired. 

Another teacher left some very unpleasant memories. 


In the Ventura school children were whipped for whisper- © 


ing without permission. This teacher had a rule that those 
who whispered must remain after school five minutes for 
each infraction. When school closed she asked each pupil 
how many times he had whispered. One incident of our 
year with this teacher warrants telling because of the prin- 
ciples of right and justice involved. She lived with one of 


the two most prominent families of the district, the father .. 


being president of the only bank in the county. At noon 
the teacher hurried down to lunch as soon as the children 


were outside. After lunch she took a siesta until there was = 
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just time to get back by one o’clock; sometimes she was a 
little late. The daughter of the banker was given the key 
and told to unlock the door at 12:45 to let the children in. 
If the teacher was not back by one, the girl was told to ring 
the bell and the children were to go in and take their seats. 
Of course this meant that the youngsters were left without 
supervision during the entire noon hour. 

Fortunately they were not a bad lot and trouble seldom 
arose. But one day something really did happen and I was 
fated to be right in the middle of it. On this particular day 
Mary, we will call her, came back about 12:30, her usual 
time. She unlocked the door and went inside with two other 
girls. In a minute or two a boy called to me saying Mary 
wanted to see me. She was standing in the door and asked 
me if I would come in and help the girls with their arith- 
metic. I went in and the four of us sat at one of the tables. 


> Soon I heard quite a commotion at the windows, and look- 


ing around, saw boys peeking in over the window sills. 
Little did I suspect what it was all about. There was a boy 
from the other prominent family we will dub John. John 
and Mary had quite a case of teen-age love. As soon as 
Mary opened the doors at 12:45 in rushed John with a 
crowd of boys following. He grabbed up a geography and 
banged it on my head with considerable force. I jumped to 
my feet and told him not to do that again. As another swing 
started I struck him with my fist flush on the nose, start- 
ing a copious flow of blood. That ended hostilities. John 
went out the back door to stanch the blood at a wash basin. 
I noticed Mary rush to the front door crying, “He has 
killed John, he has killed John.’ Down the road she ran. 
A little later she was coming back with the teacher. Despite 
the seriousness of the situation, it was comical to see the 
waddling efforts of the teacher to make haste. As soon as 
she got inside she rang the bell. When we were seated, she 
picked up a tough looking willow stick and called me up. 
‘Are you going to whip me before you have found out just 
what happened,” I asked. “I know enough about what has 
happened,” she replied, “Come up here.” “I’m willing to 
take a whipping if you’ll give one to John, too.” “I don’t 
want any more of your impudence,” she retorted, and start- 
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ed toward me. “All right, if John wants to see me take a 
whipping for something he is more to blame for than I am, 
I'll take it.” When I went home that afternoon and told my 
father, he said there were only a few days left until vacation 
and that I might go with him on a three week trip he was 
to make the next day. The trip appealed to me and I went 
with him. Both the family of the boy and of the girl were 
very much displeased with what the teacher had done and 
dropped her at the end of the term. 

It was in this school that I got my introduction to 
garlic. | had just come back from lunch and joined the 
other youngsters on the playground. The boys were having 
an indiscriminate wrestling bout, grabbing one fellow and 
then another as opportunity offered. One fellow grabbed 
me and while we were tussling another fellow jumped on 
my back. Down we went in a pile with a Californian on 
top of me. This boy’s breath reeked with garlic. The sick- 
ening smell together with the exertions of wrestling caused 
me and my lunch to part company. Another of these boys 
said to me one day, ‘“‘My father got six ships.” ‘Six ships,” 
I asked incredulously, ““Where does he have them?” “O, 
we got ’em home. Purty soon we get lots of wool.” 

One thing about these early Californians that im- 
pressed me was their painstaking efforts to keep things 
clean about the house. Although the adobes in which some 
of them lived had dirt floors, they were swept daily; like- 
wise the yard about the house. In time this left the ground 
somewhat lowered; but they would fill in these depressions 
from time to time and carefully smooth and pack the dirt. 
Hollyhocks seemed to be their favorite flower and gave 
a colorful, homelike touch all through the late spring and 
summer. Geraniums and other hardy flowers were com- 
mon. Lawns to this day are rare with most of them. In the 
fall many of the houses had gay strings of corn, white, 
purplish blue, red, yellow and mottled. Of course their 


clothing was quite limited. Usually about twice a week the ‘ 
women went down to the river near by to wash. They used | 


a flat, smooth rock for a washboard, and the root of a native 
plant that we called soaproot, for soap which, I presume, 
belonged to the whole family. During the warm part of 
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the year, children up to five or six often went without 
clothing. Some of the men had saddles with silver mount- 
ings and reins made of plaited horse hair. Add to these a 
gay waistcoat, fancy leggings and silver rowels, and you 
had the real dandy of the day. The sombrero sometimes cost 
more than the attire of the average man. The women seldom 
or never wore hats, but all had their mantillas. 

The politeness of these people was a lesson to some 
Americans. I have seen rough, blustering Americans, to 
whom politeness seemed a sort of weakness, drop into a 
civility when talking with them, of which they were ap- 
parently unconscious at the time. They were an exceedingly 
hospitable and generous people. Even strangers were taken 
in and made welcome to the best they had. I have been told, 
they would give up their bed to callers and sleep on the 
floor. No matter if the stay were protracted they gave no 
sign that departure would be welcome. Sometimes, when 
the visitor was to leave, some money would be left where 
it would be handy for him in case of need. Any suggestion 
of compensation was considered a reflection on their hos- 
pitality. As a boy I sometimes felt rather embarrassed at 
the polite manner with which the older men would doff 
their hats and greet me with, ‘Buenos dias,” as they passed 
on horseback. I do not recall ever hearing that any trouble 
whatever ever arose between them and the Americans. 
Americans, too, usually gave a hearty greeting, even though 
you were a stranger. If you were an acquaintance, they 
were almost certain to pull up and chat for a while. 

“Washing, ironing, baking, making of clothes, etc.: all 
had to be done at home by home folks. Eggs, vegetables, 
some meat, milk and butter were produced at home or ob- 
tained from neighbors. Only staple groceries, drygoods, 
shoes, etc. were bought at the stores. Most of the children 
above ten had chores. My brother and I took weekly turns 
milking the cow. That was one chore that never appealed 
to me. I was a one-handed operator and never very skillful 
with that. One Monday I was playing with some boys at a 
neighbor’s about a half mile from home. I did not realize 
how late it was until the boys were called to dinner. Their 
father usually got home from the store between six-thirty 
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and seven which made their dinner about an hour later than 
ours. On the way home I awakened to the fact that it was 
my week to milk the cow, which was usually done just 
before dinner. Late for dinner, yes; but maybe someone has 
already milked the cow, I thought. However that thought 
did not give me much consolation, maybe they hadn’t. In- 
stead of facing the issue squarely, I went to my room and 
got into bed. About eight o’clock Mother opened the door 
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- and said, ‘“‘Why, here he is in bed reading.” Then I heard 
* Father call out, “Don’t you think it is about time to go out 
* and milk the cow?” I got up, dressed and went out and 
milked the cow, too ashamed when I got back to ask for 
anything to eat. 
. More than sixty-five years ago in the heart of the 
_ present oil fields above Ventura there was a barren spot on 
which nothing would grow. A. D. Barnard set up a sign 
» on this spot reading, “Salt, oil, and gas here.” In this same 
- oil field near the river lived a lone Chinaman who culti- 
 *vated a few acres of land. Occasionally he would drive to 
» town in a small rickety wagon with some of his produce. 
_ Usually he walked to town about once a week. One day 
on his way home I noticed him stop once or twice and look 
» back across the road. Then as he started on, I observed a 
_.couple of boys rise up from behind some weeds and throw 
"clods at him. I was standing behind some young cypress 
‘, trees and the boys had not seen me. As they ducked behind 
_ the weeds, I picked up some clods and began pelting them. 
“ The Chinaman noticed this and walked on. When the boys 
» discovered me, they demanded indignantly to know why I 
had pelted them; they hadn’t been throwing at me. The 
_ point to the story lies in the sequel. Often as this Chinaman 
-came from town he stopped at our house and left some 
Chinese candy, li-chi nuts, etc. At Christmas time and 
Chinese New Year he always brought something as long 
» as we lived there. 
- Just above the oil wells a rough dam of rocks was 
_ thrown across the river and filled in with smaller rocks, 
"weeds and sand to back up the water for summer irrigation. 
A ditch carried the water to a small reservoir, thence on 
down the Avenue, crossing the road just below the school 
* house. Thus water was provided for all the land down to 
*, the Ventura limits, making possible the growing of more 
varied and much better crops as well as the planting of 
“orchards. This gave the Avenue the reputation of being one 
, of the beauty spots of southern California, which it truly 
was at that time. L. D. Chillson had what I believe was the 
* first real orchard in the county at that time. He had peaches, 
» apples, pears, plums, apricots, quinces, figs, pomegranates 
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and several acres of walnuts. My acquaintance with apri- 
cots, figs, and pomegranates began at Chillson’s. Nope, I 
didn’t have to get them clandestinely. Chillson generously 
invited the neighbors to come in and help themselves, even 
to the extent of taking some home. 

I remember one fellow who got on the scales at Chill- 
son’s, weighed, then started in on peaches. When he felt 
himself somewhat sated, he again got on the scales and 
found that his weight had increased slightly more than six 


pounds. This harum scarum, devil-may-care fellow was al- 


ways pulling off some kind of stunt. One Easter he made a 
bet he could eat two dozen hard boiled eggs within a given 
time. He did succeed in encasing himself around twenty- 
two, but couldn’t down the other two before the time limit. 
Within an hour he went out and got on a bronco that buck- 


ed him off two or three times. “Anyhow,” he said, “I got _ 


the eggs jolted down.”’ On another occasion he got on a 
fiery little cayuse bareback. He sat there a moment, then 
threw his feet out to give the horse a dig with his heels 
and swung a rope. The horse seemed to squat, then shot 
forward like a bolt leaving the fellow standing upright 
where the horse had been. 

Speaking of the large ranchos brings to mind some- 
thing that might have meant a marked difference in the 
development and history of Ventura County if it had been 
carried out as planned. Two of the largest ranchos in the 
county, the Simi of 96,000 acres and the Las Posas of 36,000 
acres were bought by Thomas Scott of Pennsylvania, who 
sent out Thomas R. Bard, a nephew I believe, to manage 
the property. In our geographies, when I was a boy in the 


Avenue School, a dotted line of the map of the United . 


States showed the route of a new railroad to the Pacific 
coast. On the map it was called “Atlantic and Pacific Rail 
road, (proposed ).” The route as indicated ran from a point 
of the Missouri River near Kansas City and followed al- 


most the exact line of the present Santa Fe as far as Bar- | 


stow. From Barstow the line continued to Palmdale across 
the low divide and down the Santa Clara River to Ventura, 
the Pacific coast terminal. For some reason which I do 


not know these plans were never carried through. No ~ 
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doubt Scott had in mind the bringing into contact with the 
rest of the country his immense land holdings and the de- 
velopment that would follow the coming of the railroad. I 
have often speculated on what might have been the story 
of Ventura County had the Atlantic and Pacific plans been 
carried out. A couple of years after our arrival in Ventura 
there was a wild rush for Bodie, a new mining camp just 
north of Mono Lake and near the Nevada line. Several 
parties left Ventura County, some of whom I knew, with 
signs on their wagons. “Bodie or bust.” For practically all 
of them it was bust. Within a year the town was credited 
with ten thousand people; then, almost as suddenly came 
the collapse. 

I made my first trip into the Santa Clara Valley on 
the Fourth of July, 1876. The Briggs family, whom my 
parents knew in the east, had come over for the celebration 
and I returned home with them. The road ran along the 
bank behind Pierpont Bay and dropped down to a stretch 
of sand that separated the pond at the mouth of the river 
from the ocean, thence just back of the sand hills to 
Hueneme. At that time the valley was on open expanse, 
treeless, except for some low growing willows along the 
sand hills and some willows and cottonwoods along the 
river side. Vast fields of wild mustard with their delicate 
yellow made a beautiful sight. Often this mustard grew 
so high that a man on horseback could just look over the 
top. Grain growing was the big business in farming, and 
the land between Ventura and Santa Paula and on the south 
side of the river was given over almost entirely to barley 
growing. In the spring these fields were a beautiful sight, 
gently undulating before the west breezes off the ocean. 
From the mouth of the river to Point Mugu just back of 
the sand hills was a stretch of low land with occasional 
ponds, and during the winter and early spring nearly all 
covered with a thin sheet of water. Another similar stretch 
ran from Highway 101 about three miles east of El Rio 
southeast to the lagoon at Point Mugu. Little effort was 
made to farm these lands. The barley crops near them often 
turned to a rusty brown, especially after seasons of light 
rainfall, because of alkali. While barley was by far the 
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biggest crop, some wheat and oats were grown in the Ojai, . 
Simi and Conejo further back from the coast. Occasional = 
fields of corn were grown near the coast or where some , 
water was available for irrigation. For a few years some — 
flax was raised. I recall one large corn field between the: * 
low mound just west of Ivy Lawn Cemetery and the river. 
This field produced a surprisingly good yield considering © 
it had no irrigation. The night fog settled on the corn leaves, © 
ran down the stalks and wet the ground for eight or ten | . 
inches around the stalks. The cool ocean air and frequent 
day fogs were also important factors in keeping down * 
evaporation. A 

About the only market for farm products was San | 
Francisco. Shipments were made from Ventura and Hue- y 
neme, chiefly from the latter point. Prices were sometimes » 
so low that farmers did not break even. Two or three years © 
sometimes passed without complete settlement of store ac- 
counts. Farm life was vastly different from what it is tof 
day. Farmers living near town usually came in once a week; 
those more distant once a month or even less frequently. * 
Stores were open every night to accommodate those who» 
came in after the day’s work; and so Saturday night they 
were usually open till ten. Farm hands received twenty, 
sometimes twenty-five dollars a month and worked twelve: » 
to sixteen hours a day. In the short days of winter they got” 
up before daylight, went out with lanterns to feed the horses,” 
ate breakfast by lamplight and got out into the fields as* 
soon as there was enough daylight. Many families felt they , 
could get along with twenty dollars a month, since milk, 
butter, eggs, some meat and vegetables were produced at* > 
home. Absolutely needed store purchases were quite limited. _ 
Home made dresses of calico and gingham took care of the ~ 
women’s clothing needs. I confess to wearing under clothes * 
made of flour sacks. Scarce as circulating money was, Lk 
remember hearing some old timers ridicule the ‘“‘tenderfeet” 
coming in from the east who demanded nickles in making” > 
change at the stores. The dime had been the smallest de-_ 
nomination in circulation. 

The Californians handled very little money and need: # 
ed little until Americans came in and established stores and:,» 
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American business methods. Perhaps because of conditions 
they were considered very unbusinesslike, from our point 
of view. The land owning and cattle owning class received 
quite large sums when ships came in for hides, wool, etc. 
When this was gone, largely because of lavish entertain- 
ment, they ran store accounts until the next sale was made. 
They felt that their cattle and land holdings were sufficient 
to guarantee store obligations, so why worry. But the mer- 
chants took quite a different view of the matter. They 
wanted the money, not cattle or even the land. One of the 


» ° . ° 
earliest stores in Ventura was owned by an Italian named 


Schiappapietra. The owner of Rancho Del Notre had not 
made settlement of his account for several years. Finally 
Schiappapietra took a mortgage on the ranch. He went to 
the bank and tried to get them to take over the mortgage 
and settle the store account which amounted to $5,600. The 
bank refused, and he tried some of the business men with 


- no better success. A county officer told me he almost shed 


tears when he filed the mortgage for recording. Later the 
mortgage was foreclosed; and when Schiappapietra died, 
the property was appraised at $1,200,000. 

Character types were surprisingly large in proportion 
to the population. Some lived the frontier life before com- 
ing to California. Their lack of contacts with others seem- 
ed to accentuate their individualism; and lack of education, 
Or just a smattering, must have figured to a considerable ex- 
tent. Ari Hopper, one of the very early settlers, lived in 
Hopper Canyon about half way between Fillmore and 
Piru. Ari would come to Ventura a few times a year for 
supplies. People in town said they could always tell when 
he was coming because they could hear him a mile or more 
before he got in. I would not discount this one foot. I had 
never seen him until one day when I went down town. A 
quarter of a mile out the Avenue and fully three-quarters 
from the stores I could hear the ringing voice of some one, 
and it proved to be the voice of Ari. Tennessee Bill was 
an itinerant who drifted up and down the coast from one 
town to another. It was said Bill was known in every com- 
munity from San Diego to San Francisco. He would drop 
in unheralded and remain until he was invited to move on. 
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Another fellow, eccentric but harmless, was Charlie Win- 
gate. Charlie had become a dope addict and was sent to 
an institute for treatment. He came back and again fell a 
victim to the habit. Again he was sent away and this time 
came back, apparently cured. Charlie did odd jobs, chiefly 
janitor work, for a living. One afternoon a member of the 
whist club went up to the rooms; and when he opened the 
door, saw Charlie on the opposite side of the room clean- 
ing up. Charlie looked up, held up one hand and said, 
“Now, what do you think of that. I tied a string around 
my finger to make me remember something; and doggone 
it, I’ve lost the string.” 

Perhaps I should not mention this man in such close 
proximity to those just mentioned; but he deserves a few 
words and was generally considered the most indispensable 


man in the county. Dr. C. L. Bard, a brother of T. R. Bard, | 


was known by practically every man, woman and child in 


the county. He was a physician and surgeon of unusual - 


ability, and was called on consultation in cases as far as 
Lompoc on the north and Los Angeles on the south. He was 
a man who kept abreast of the very latest in his profession, 
and made occasional trips east to visit the best medical in- 
stitutions. Much of Dr. Bard’s practice took him out into 
the country. Night trips of ten or twenty miles were com- 
mon. Some of these trips took him across the Santa Clara 
River during the rainy season when the water was high, 
and he had several dangerous experiences. In many cases 
he had reasons for doubting whether compensation would 
be forth-coming for his services, but that did not deter 


him from going on his mission. Shortly before his death * 
he established the Elizabeth Bard Memorial Hospital in . 


honor of his mother. This was the first hospital in Ventura 
County. When Dr. Bard passed on, there was real void. 

Superstitions were quite common. This can be attrib- 
uted, in part at least, to lack of education, more restricted 


contacts and a more limited understanding of realities. Bad ‘ 


luck omens were numerous; seeing the new moon over the 
left shoulder, beginning something on Friday, the number 
thirteen, ghosts, etc. An Irish boy of our neighborhood was 
telling my brother and me about a banshee about so high 
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(indicating with his hands about fifteen inches) that came 
~ out of a rock pile in the back part of their place on moon- 
» light nights. When we expressed our disbelief in the exis- 
- tence of such a creature, he offered to prove it. So, we agreed 

“that a few nights later when the moon would be full we 
_ would go down with him and see for ourselves. On the ap- 
pointed night we went to the place and sat around for fully 
three-quarters of an hour waiting for something to appear. 
+ During that time we spoke only in whispers. Finally the 
boy said apologetically, “I guess it isn’t going to come out; 
“| *the moonlight isn’t right.” I was going home in Hueneme 
one evening and heard the sound of someone running to- 
ward me. Out of the darkness came a young Mexican named 
Joaquin Castro. ““‘What’s the matter, Joaquinr”, I asked. 
» “T just saw a ghost up at the cemetery,” he panted. “Oh, 
you are mistaken, there isn’t any such thing as a ghost; it 
‘* was something else you saw.” “Yes it was a ghost, I saw 
-», it. You wan’t there, but I was, and I know.” “T’ll tell you 
. what we'll do, Joaquin, we’ll go there and find that what 
* you saw was a post or a tree or something like that.” “No, 
» no; if you want to go to Hell, you go; I’m not going.” And 
‘+ no amount of persuasion could induce him. 
| With my father I made my first trip to Los Angeles 


<> 


_ .¥ »1n December, 1881. The road then went up the canyon just 


i back of Camarillo. For several miles before we reached 
“* this canyon the road was very indistinct and not easy to 
* follow. There were three or four houses along the road 
*. in the Conejo and an equal number between there and Cala- 

basas, at Calabasas about the same number. Between Cala- 


} «© + basas and Cahuenga Pass there were two houses at Encino: 


_ one, a two story plastered house with a pool in front; the 
- other a sheep man’s cabin just across the road. We camped 
> near some willows on the bank of Los Angeles River. About 
s. half way down Cahuenga Pass was a house known as the 
Nine-mile House. At the foot of the pass were a few houses 


«* >on small farms. The eight miles from there into Los An- 


_, geles was open country, the little traveled road running 

more or less at random; and I recall but one house on the 
» way. Los Angeles had about twelve or thirteen thousand at 
_» that time. South of Seventh Street were small farms. Third, 
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Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Streets did not run east of Main. * 
From Seventh up to First was the chief residential section - 
with the best residences on Fort, now Broadway. The busi- 
ness section did not reach south to First, except on pe 
and ran north to the Plaza. North of the Plaza was the “° 
Mexican section and a considerable number of adobes. © 
Spring was just coming in as a business street. There were 
three three-story buildings: the Pico House on the Plaza, ° ° 
the Baker Block just below, and the Temple Block where * 
Spring used to angle off Main. 

We went on to Wilmington where lived the Briggs‘ 
family previously mentioned as having lived in Hueneme. 
After a couple of days my father returned leaving me for ~ 
a longer visit. Two very rare occurrences happened at — 
Wilmington that are worth recording. One day, while rid- 
ing across an open field, Watts Briggs suddenly stopped ,_ 
his horse and exclaimed, “Look at that!” I stopped my ~ 
horse and saw a whirling, inky-black cloud over the ocean ‘ 
about where the breakwater now ends. As we watched, the 
bottom of the cloud assumed a pointed shape as it approach- 
ed the water. It looked just like a spinning top. Then, sud- » 
denly, the water rose in a cone shape to meet the cloud, 
looking very much like a huge hour glass. Having no idea 
whether it was five, ten or fifteen seconds this continued, 
or how longs but there was a sudden break and the water 
dropped back into the ocean with a great splash. Two or 
three days before New Years we awoke one morning ~ 
to find the field just mentioned covered with snow two or , 
three inches deep. We had great fun rolling up a good size 
snowball ,although there was considerable dirt in it. On the« - 
way home there was still snow in the barrancas. Once when 
we lived in Ventura snow could be seen on the high point ~ 
of Santa Cruz Island. This was my first trip alone. I stop- » , 
ped over night 1 in the old United States Hotel. The stage +, 
left at six o'clock and the clerk was to call me in time for / 
breakfast. I woke up in the night and wondered if it was«* 
not about time to get up. Then came the uneasy thought that . 
the clerk might forget me. I got up, dressed and went down : 
to the lobby to find it was 2:30. Youngster-like, instead of ™- 
going back to bed, I sat there half dozing until breakfast. “ 
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Mem bership 


LIFE 
Philip Bard 
Mrs. Edith Hoffman 
Mrs. Grace Smith 
Mrs. Robert G. Haley 
Walter Wm. Hoffman 
John P. Thille 
Grace S. Thille 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 
Mrs. E. C. Canet 
Henry M. Borchard 


Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. May H. Norcop 

Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 


SUSTAINING 
Richard Bard 
Roger Edwards 
A. C. Hardison 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 


NEW 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Adams 
Mr. E. O. Blodgett 


Mrs. Mildred A. Chamberlain 
Mr. Nicol Cook 

Mr. and Mrs. David J. Donlon 
Dr. and Mrs. Francis C. Holson 
Mr. Howard Marohn 

Capt. and Mrs. Robert Miller 
Mr. Edwin W. Pauley 


Half a Century of Service 


Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 
standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
ae Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
ealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 


The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


Joseph F: Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 191] and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
hand and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 


life, $100. 
The QUARTERLY is published in February, May, August 


and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison and R. G. Percy. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles. All communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. Memberships 
include subscription to the QUARTERLY. Additional copies are 
available at $1.00 each. 


Five hundred fifty copies printed for the Ventura County 
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LIST OF VENTURA COUNTY POST OFFICES ff 
By J. K. L. ScHwartz 


According to records provided by the National Ar- 
chives at Washington, there have been postoffices in Ven- , 
tura County for over 100 years. Since no postoffices estab- 
lished after 1930 are listed in the report, the offices at.! » 
Thousand Oaks and Santa Susana are not included in the ¢ 
data. 

Bardsdale: established May 18, 1887; discontinued~ ° 


May 15, 1906; first postmaster, Royce G. Surdam. M 
Buckhorn: established January 22, 1900; discontinued 
April 2, 1906; first postmaster, David Felsenthal. ‘_° 


Pobsscilia: established November 20, 1899; first post- * 
master, John L. Sebastian. 

Camulas: established October 29, 1885; oe Nt ‘ 
to Camulos June |, 1886; discontinued April 15, 1914; first 
postmaster, Juventino del Valle. a. 

Elisio: established June 2, 1893; discontinued Septem- 
ber 29, 1900; first postmaster, Mary R. Miller. . 

Where EI Rio now stands was a postoffice and town © 
known as New Jerusalem, for on here July 26, 1882 a post- . 
office was established. Simon Cohn was the postmaster. On | 
February 14, 1895 the office was changed to Jerusalem; " 
and on June 18, 1895 it became El Rio. Then on October : 
31, 1911 the office was discontinued. t =? 

Fillmore: established October 24, 1887; first post- ~ 
master, Elbert 6: Turner. 5, 

Fremontville: established March 10, 1894; discon-, | 
tinued November 14, 1905; first postmaster, George M. 
Smith. 

Griffin: established August 22, 1896; discontinued 
August 15, 1905; first postmaster, Anna Snedden. 3 

Hammell: established July 7, 1882; discontinued Jan-,‘. 
uary 8, 1883; James Hammell, first postmaster. 

Los Posas: established October 25, 1889; disconmnaedal | 
January 8, 1897; first postmaster, James F. Fulkerson. ‘- 

Matilija: established July 22, 1889; discontinued July». 


> 


2 


yn 2 15, 1916; first postmaster, Abram W. Blumberg. 
n: & Montalvo: established March 5, 1888; first postmaster, 
er. George Cook. 
. i The office at Moorpark was established on August 8, 
t- © 1900; and its first postmaster was Inovencia C. Villegas. 
q Nedo: established June 7, 1915; discontinued Septem- 
n-, ber 30, 1918; first postmaster, Authur C. Billington. 
1.5 Newberry Park: established July 16, 1875; Egbert S. 
_ Newberry, first postmaster. 
od Nogales: established March 2, 1906; name changed 
* August 2, 1907 to Lyon Springs; discontinued October 
n-., 15, 1914; first postmaster, Vincent D. Lonsley. 
Nordhoff : established March 11, 1874; name changed 
| > 40 Ojai; and first postmaster, LaFayette R. Herbert. 
S. Oxnard postoffice was not established until March 16, 
_ 1898; and Ralph N. Hill was its first postmaster. 
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Ozena: established February 24, 1890; named changed 
to Scheideck February 7, 1921; first postmaster, Margaret 
Renshaw. 

Penrose: established March 3, 1893; discontinued | 
December 31, 1905; first postmaster, Adella M. Peachey. | 

Piru Rancho: established April 23, 1888; name chang- | 
ed to Piru City June 14, 1888 and to Piru June 5, 1903; | 
George R. Walden, first postmaster. | 

The first office at Port Hueneme was called W ynema_ 
and it was established September 8, 1870. The name was | 
changed to Hueneme on August 10, 1874. W. E. Barnaré_ 
was the first postmaster. 3 

Punta Gordo: established July 25, 1888; discontinued © 
August 31, 1916; first postmaster, Charles E. Ablett. | 

Roblar: established May 21, 1894; discontinued Sep- 
tember |, 1894; first postmaster, Charles B. McCoy. 

Santa Paula: established June 14, 1877; first post: ) 
master was Archibald H. Shepard. | 

Saticoy has twice had postoffices. First an office was | 
established there July 28, 1873. Eugene A. Duval was the | 
first postmaster. On April 25, 1892 the name was changed 
to West Saticoy, and then on May 15, 1913 this office was | 
discontinued. The second Saticoy postoffice was established | 
May 27, 1892 and Robert A. King was the postmaster. Thus | 
the community had two offices for several years. : 

Scenega: established March 22, 1875; discontinued — 
December 22, 1888; first postmaster, Charles H. Decker. _ t 

Sespe: established February 7, 1894; discontinued 
October 15, 1918; first postmaster, Mrs. Lulu E. Blackman. t 

Simi postoffice developed from Simiopolis, which was | 
established on January 19, 1889. The name was changed | 
to Simi on July 15, 1889; and the first postmaster was 
George A. Cutler. 

Somis: established March 25, 1893; first postmaster, 
William G. Cole. 

Springs: established April 22, 1909; discontinued July 
15, 1912; first postmaster, Howard E. Bassett. 

Springville: established August 24, 1875; discontinued 
November 30, 1903; John W. Sebastian, first postmaster. . | 

Stauffer: established May 9, 1905; first postmaster, 
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Thomas H. Larkin. 

Timberville: established February 4, 1888; discon- 
tinued June 21, 1893; first postmaster, George W. Hepner. 

Triunfo: established August 27, 1915; name changed 
to Triumfo April 21, 1917; first postmaster, Hubbard 5S. 
Russell. 

Ventura postoffice was not called by that name until 
February 18, 1889. Before that time it was known as San 
Buenaventura, and was located in Santa Barbara County 
until January 1, 1873. Volney A. Simpson was its first post- 


» master in 1862. 
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Verdi: established July 19, 1894; discontinued March 
9, 1898; first postmaster, Anna Puentener. 

Wheeler Springs is said to be the smallest in the world: 
established November 14, 1913; first postmaster, Webb W. 
Wilcox. 
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By HELEN TIMMS f 
in > 
Prior to the year 1874 all incoming and outgoing mail © 
was carried by any one of the residents of the Ojai Valley. 
who happened to be riding or driving to Ventura to the * 
post office. On March 11, 1874 the postmaster general ap-, , 
pointed L. R. Herbert as the first postmaster of Nordhoff, 0 
and an office was established. Two postmasters served in ¥ 
1875, R. S. Jenness beginning on July 20 and Addison Gar-™, 
land on October 22. The term of Thomas Gilbert lasted 
from December 6, 1876 to November 19, 1883 when he °’ 
was succeeded by B. F. Brown. On July 26, 1886 G. E.., 
Stewart became postmaster; and from 1887 on while he \ 
was in charge, the location of the post office was in Barrows” ’” 
General Merchandise Store. % 
He was followed by B. F. Spencer on June 17, 1889. " 
Mr. Spencer was a busy man during his term. He owned 
the first valley lumber yard, whose office was located on ¥ - 
Ojai Avenue; and he was authorized to receive subscrip- & 
tions to any or all foreign or American magazines and ©" 
newspapers, an arrangement which proved a great con- ~ 
venience to those desiring periodicals. 
By the early part of 1891 the residents of Ojai Valley " 
were feeling the urgent need for a daily mail service, seven ; 
days a week. Under the setup then in vogue, the people of f 
this section had no communication with the outside world )~ 
from Saturday night until Monday. No matter how import- “* - 
ant a letter might be that arrived at Ventura for Nord- & 
hoff, it lay in Ventura until the Monday afternoon stage left , 
for the valley. Each week a notice was printed in the local \ 
newspaper which read, “Mails from all directions arrive _ , 
each afternoon at 5 o’clock. Outgoing mail closes at 7:30 , 
each morning’”’. The post office department was petitioned ~ * 
for daily mail service for the valley; and ‘“‘surely the prayer ‘4 
of the people will be granted” said the newspaper of the ‘ 
day. 4 
On October 23, 1891, Postmaster B. F. Spencer ac- 4, 
cepted bids for a new mail route. It was from Blumbergs § 
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Ojai Post Office after 


(now Wheeler Hot Springs) to Ozena, and service com- 
menced November 19, 1891. “It will help to build a trail 
into Cuyama Valley” said the newspaper, “and with con- 
stant travel, the trail will soon be in good condition”. For 
a time a son of Jacinto Reyes of Cuyama Valley rode over 
for the mail. 

After the appointment of George Mallory on Septem- 
ber 19, 1893 tenure was dependent on the politics of the ad- 
ministration in Washington. Sam Smith served for seven- 
teen years, but slipped out with the G.O.P. in 1914 when 


. Mr. Mallory took office again until 1921. He retained Nina 


Freeman as assistant postmaster and chief clerk as she had 
had two years experience and was well informed as to her 
duties. The office was located in the store of Mallory and 
Dennison. On March 31, 1917 the name of the Nordhoff 
Post Office was changed to Ojai; and in the same year E. 
D. Libbey built the present post office and gave it, together 
with the civic center, to a board of life trustees to be held 
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Star Contractor W. J. Craig, Rural Carrier Harold M. Rider, 
Clerk George L. Busch, Postmaster Clara C. King, Rural 
Carrier Helen M. Robinson and Clerk Frank Leonard. 


by them for the people of the valley. Also during Mr. Mal- 
lory’s second term, the first RFD route was established. This 
route covered the eastern section of the valley to Summit 
School. The temporary carriers were John Timms, Jr., 
Frank Wolfe, John Sprague and Mr. Parmenter. In July, 
1918 a civil service examination was held, Helen Robinson 
passing with the highest grade and her appointment fol- 
lowed. 

Clara Catherine Linder was chief clerk for Sam Smith 
from 1907 to 1909 before she left the post office to be mar- 
ried. Mrs. Clara C. King returned in 1918 to work with 
Mr. Mallory and became postmaster herself in 1921, serv- 
ing until 1935. She can recall one year’ when high water 
took out the 21 bridges on Creek Road to isolate the valley 
for several days; and another when burglars blew the outer 
door off the safe, but could not get past the inner one into 
the stamps and money. On her refusal to change registration, 
two years passed before the Democrats could agree that 
Matie L. McCormick should be appointed. Mrs. (King) 
Craig continued on as a clerk until 1946. During this time 
Ojai was a second class post office, employing three clerks 
and two substitutes, and Maintaining two rural carriers and 
a Star route to Wheelers as well as one to Ventura. 
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POS TAL-SERVICE TN SIMI 
By CHARLES R. HAVENS 


Apparently the necessary travel by members of the 
De la Guerra establishment to the different areas of their 
huge domain provided all of the communication required 
to keep everyone informed as to what was going on during 
the 1840’s and ‘50’s. But after the Americans came from 
diverse sections of the country, something more was needed 
and a certain pattern was established and maintained. 
Charles E. Hoar, who arrived in Simi in 1872, spoke of 
a stage that passed through the valley from Santa Barbara 
to what is now Pacoima where it connected with the old 
Butterfield line to Los Angeles. This stage stopped at the 
foot of the grade at Larry’s Inn; here Mr. Hoar and his 
partner, Pete Brown, got their mail. However in 1875 the 
stage was re-routed to run through the Conejo. After this 
the partners took turns in getting their mail from the old 
Stagecoach Inn. Usually a herdsman was dispatched on this 
errand every Saturday afternoon. The Cornett boys said 
they used to get 50¢ for the trip; but that was only a part 
of their pay, as Mr. Hoar always left vegetables and fruits 
from his garden up the Humming Bird’s Nest when he 
came for the mail. 

Back in 1888 the Simi Valley began to have its first 
subdivision as we know it today. There weren’t any real 
estate signs to guide the settlers; and instead of houses and 
lots, it was mostly a subdivision of farms where a man could 
build his own house and try to make a living farming the 
land. However they had their literature telling about our 


* wonderful climate and our abundant sunshine but not 


mentioning our Eastwinds; brochures with pictures show- 
ing boats and men fishing on the Simi Creek. And so my 
Great-Uncle Charley Austin and my dad, Charles A. Hav- 
ens, who saw these advertisements back in Chicago along 
with many other people in the Midwest and points east, 
decided to sell their interests back there and head west to 
the Simi Valley. 

During 1888 enough settlers had come to form a colony 
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on the banks of the Simi Creek. Twelve members of the 
Chicago group had two-story houses sent out in sections by 
rail to Saticoy, and then hauled by horses and wagons up 
to Simi where they were assembled by the owners. It was in 
one of these colony houses on the corner of First and Ash- 
land Streets that the U.S. Post Office Department establish- 
ed the first post office in the Simi Valley in January of 1889. 
Dr. G. A. Cutler was named the first postmaster. The first 
name of the post office was Simiopolis, soon to be shortened 
to Simi on July 15, 1889. Previously the address was “San 
Fernando, Cal., c/o Simi Hotel.” At this time the mail 
came to San Fernando, was brought over the hill by stage 
and taken to the hotel in the eastern end of the valley, and 
was carried on horseback or by buggy to the Simi office. 
Fred Bagnall, John Sawtelle and Art Fuller were early 


for weeks the road was not passable; and I am told that Dr. 
Cutler got discouraged and went back to Chicago. 

In January, 1890 the new post office received a boost 
as is attested by the following letter dated January 16, 1890, 
addressed to the Hon. William Vandever, House of Repre- 
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Three colony houses were post offices, 1889-1940. 


sentatives and signed by S. A. Warfield, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General: I have the honor to inform you that, 
in accordance with your recommendation, an order has this 
day been issued establishing service on route from San 
Fernando to Simi, Cal. Service to be six times per week. 

Richard Paranteau became postmaster in 1891 but 
passed away at the end of two years. Hester Moore then 
took over the job on April 6, 1893 in another of the old 
colony houses and served for ten years. History doesn’t re- 
cord too much about her term; but we do have some of her 
records, among them several of her money order journals 
dating back to 1898. The names of those who sent money 
orders read like a roster of the old settlers. 

In January of 1903 Mrs. Rose A. Printz was appointed 
postmistress. It seems there was a little scramble for the 
position at this time. George C. Sawtelle, who had a little 
store, naturally wanted the post office in his store and got 
himself chosen for a short time; but his appointment was 
never confirmed, and that of Mrs. Printz continued in force. 
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Soon after Mrs. Printz took office she had a bad fire; and * 
her daughter, Bessie, told me how it happened. When Bes- «-. 
sie was playing upstairs in her room in the early evening _ 
(the post office was in their home, another of the colony’ ” 
houses) she tipped over a kerosene lamp which broke and |; 
scattered kerosene and fire all over the room. I remember [ 
the school bell ringing furiously, and we knew it must be ‘ 
something serious as it was too late for school. We ran out- / » 
side, saw the light in the sky and ran to the post office. A ( 
bucket brigade was formed by the men but it was too late. © 
The post office was then moved next door to another of the 
colony houses. By this time the railroad had been extended , 
to Chatsworth; and Joe McDonald had been appointed if 
mail messenger to carry the mail, also passengers, by horse -« » 
and buggy over the Chatsworth Grade everyday. There is 7 
a story that Joe laughs about now, but which was no laugh- 
ing matter then. It seems that on one trip a beautiful lady > 
was waiting at Chatsworth to be taken to Simi. She must | 
have been a regular doll, perhaps with the latest fashions ~ 
from the East, for Joe completely forgot to pick up the + ‘1 
sack for Simi. When he got to the Simi office, he had to  \1 
tell Mrs. Printz that he had forgotten the mail. Whereupon | 
she told him that “the United States mail must go through”, 
and to go right back and get it. Well, two trips over the A. 
grade with horse and buggy in one day at that time was no y 
laughing matter; but Joe survived. Ks 
In 1912, due to the efforts of R. E. Harrington and 4 
others, the first rural route in the valley was established | 
with my father, C. A. Havens, as the first carrier. Mr. Har-*/ - 
rington writes that after the petition had been several |, « 
months in Washington, an inspector arrived with horse and | | 
buggy. He had a cylometer on his front wheel to measure ,’ 
the route. It proved to be eleven miles long with about forty- ., ,‘ 
five patrons. The department required four patrons to the ¢ " 
mile. My father carried the mail with horse and buggy for‘ ” 
a salary of $48.50 per month. By this time the train was go- *. | 
ing through the valley; and J. H. Ecroyd was carrying the sé 
mail from post office and back on his cream-colored mare, ~ | 
Zeb. He used to tell us his horse could sense when the train § .! 
was due. She would get nervous and stomp in her corral & | 
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1e + ,until he came for her to go and get the mail. But there was 
to \ tragedy too. One morning Mr. Ecroyd came rushing from 
ym. ~Simi Siding and told how the fireman, while oiling out on 
” the side of the engine, had been struck in the head by the 
ye & arm of our mail catcher and instantly killed. 
10 My brother, Lester, took over the route in 1913 and 
+ held it until 1917 when he went to France. During this 
id { , period Bob Parr carried the mail as a substitute carrier 
od | from time to time. Dad took the route again until I was 
rf appointed carrier on November 26, 1917. I had not been 
al |, carrying the mail very long when one morning things hap- 
id | pened just after I left the post office and turned south on 
re ,’ First Street and started down the dip which used to be the 
y- » , old slough which ran by Johnny Ecroyd’s blacksmith shop. 
ve ¢ The Eastwind was whooping it up, as it could in those days. 
or“ The horse was pushing back so hard that the holdback strap 
5- }, busted and the buggy began to hit her on the rump. She 
1e , started kicking; and the harder she jumped, the harder the 
e, ~ buggy hit her. I had the mail in a box on the dashboard. She 
in & ,kicked the dashboard right off sending all of the mail out 
al & into the wind. Finally she kicked the shafts loose from the 
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Rural Carrier and Mrs. C. A. Havens with one of 
buggies used. 


buggy. I held onto the reins, jumped out and finally got 
her calmed down up the road a piece. When I got back, 
all of my papers were half way across Willard’s forty and \ 
the letters were on the ground. I lost every paper, but I | 
got the letters collected. Fi 
Soon after this I was sent to France; and Dad took the | 
route again as substitute until I got back in 1919. February r 
of 1918 was a very rainy month; and one morning as Dad i>.» 
tried to cross the creek at Runkle’s Crossing, the horse step- 
ped into a hole and the water started to take everything 
down stream. Dad jumped into the creek, got hold of the . 
horse’s head and led him and the buggy ashore; but this 
time all of the mail was lost, and the only thing found was 
a small package May Runkle had sent for. Mr. Harrington « 
had seen the accident and took Dad up to his house to dry , 
out. When I returned from France, Dad had purchased a 
Model-T pickup; and that was the end of the horse and a 
buggy route. .. 
The rural rote seemed to be quite closely connected k 
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with my family life. I got married, and right away I could 
see that I was going to need more money. But miracles do 
happen! The route was extended to take in the T'apo district. 
And as my family grew the route grew to match it. The Big 
Farm subdivision north of Santa Susana was added. The 
year I started on the Tapo extension it rained four inches 
in May; and as Simi and Township Avenues had as yet 
no bridges across Tapo Creek, I had a lot of fun at those 
crossings with the Model-T. 

The next extension was into Susana Knolls. The rural 
route was now some 53 miles in length. And the Knolls 
proved to be a very interesting part of the route. | recall 
a lady from there who twenty-five years ago was supposed 
to have a bad heart. Two or three times a week she timed 
it just right for me to carry her groceries in the mail car 
from Liles’ Grocery to her box on the hill because of her 
condition. So I thought for a little while I was saving 
her life. Another time a young mother rushed out to the 
mail box and asked what to do for convulsions. Her baby 
was having one. I just had time to tell her to dunk him in 
warm water when I saw several neighbors running into 
her home to help. Once I drove to a mail box where the 
flag was up. There was a note in the box asking me to go 
quickly for a mother who lived a half mile or so further 
back. The note said the daughter’s baby was coming ahead 
of time; she was lying on the floor and didn’t dare move. 
I rushed back the half mile and got her mom. The baby 
turned out to be a boy. But I never figured out how she got 
the note into the box. 

In 1940 Mrs. Printz retired as postmistress after 3/7 
very fine years of service. Besides being postmistress Mrs. 
Printz was active in civic affairs relating to the little town 
of Simi. She was instrumental in procuring a library. 
When the Methodist Church moved to Community Center, 
she helped with classes for those unable to go that far to 
services. She was also a strong supporter of the W.C.T.U. 
Old timers remember the little general delivery window 
she used in the front hall of her home which served as the 
office for the postal department. Over Mrs. Printz’s window 
could have been placed this inscription: Through this win- 
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dow pass some of the finest sermons against John Barley- ¢” 
corn. Woe unto the man who came into the lobby reeking , 
with liquor. He might have to stand first on one foot, then 
on the other; looking first at the ceiling, then at the floor ” 
while Mrs. Printz gave him both barrels. She would end} 
her talk by shoving the mail out to him through the window | 
and saying, ‘““There!” And the man would go out a “Think- q 
ing man”. : 

Lester Reed became postmaster in 1940 with his wife | 
Hazel as clerk. The post office was moved to the old¥ 
Murphy Building on. Los Angeles Avenue at Fourth Street. 
John Talley was his mail messenger for years. Then the! 
office began to noticeably accelerate its growth. Extra help; 
was needed in the office itself and on the route. Mrs. Lillian + 
Ecroyd, Walter Osborne, Ruby Holland, Dorothy Apple- I 
ton, Margaret Cochran, Ruth Barnes and Ella Elofson be- 
came helpers wherever needed. In 1953 after thirteen years | 
of fine service to the community, Mr. and Mrs. Reed de-| 
cided to retire and I became postmaster. Ed Williams took | 
over the rural route for three years; and we extended it to: 
the top of the Santa Susana Grade, making about 67 miles, 
in all. When Ed resigned to give his full atttention to com- 
mercial art, Woody Clary became rural carrier. During my» 
term as postmaster I had several mail messengers, among 
whom were Joe Appleton and Perley Jaques. In 1953 the 
office became second class with postal receipts of 80m if 
in 1958 I had one carrier, a substitute carrier and two clerks 
with postal receipts of $13,000. When I decided to retir 
after nearly forty-one years of service, my son Neil became* 
postmaster. This made three generations of Havens in the! 
postal service, and marks nearly fifty consecutive years of | 
the family in the Simi Post Office. 
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M embership 


LIFE SUSTAINING 
Philip Bard Richard Bard 
Mrs. Edith Hoffman Roger Edwards 
Mrs. Grace Smith A. C. Hardison 
Mrs. Robert G. Haley Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Walter Wm. Hoffman Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
John P. Thille 
Grace S. Thille NEW 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard Mr. and Mrs. Buford H. Carden 


Mrs. E. C. Canet 
Henry M. Borchard 


Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. May H. Norcop 

Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 


Mrs. Hortense M. Chavez 
Charlene Reeves 

Mr. Joel Swartz 

Dr. Harold P. Vind 


Half a Century of Service 


Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 
standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 


MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 


The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
band and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 
life, $100. 


The QUARTERLY is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison and R. G. Percy. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles, All communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. Memberships 
include subscription to the QUARTERLY. Additional copies are 
available at $1.00 each. 


Five hundred fifty copies printed for the Ventura County 
Historical Society by the Pacific Coast Publishing Company, 
Ventura, California. 
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The Ten Year Index is one of names. Only residents of Ventura 
County have been included. All such persons have been listed whenever 
they were identifiable; and their nicknames, and women’s maiden names 


have been added if known. 


A DECADE WITH THE 
VENTURA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The actual start of the Ventura County Historical So- 
ciety began one afternoon when Jack Morrison and Gird 
Percy met on Main Street. In their conversation Gird 
asked Jack if there had ever been any thought of forming 


an historical society. He answered, “Yes, I have thought | 


of it, but nothing was done about it.” Gird told him that 
he knew of a couple counties up north which had started 
them, and that he thought it would be a good thing if one 
were started here. At the time Jack was Director of the 
Museum and Secretary-Treasurer of both the local Native 
Sons and the Pioneer Society. “Well, why don’t we do 
something about it?” was Jack’s answer, ‘“‘How about com- 
ing to the next meeting of the Native Sons, and bringing 
up the subject.” 

That was the beginning, for James Roth and Gird 
attended the meeting with Jack. Among those present was 
Charles Outland who also showed an interest in the matter. 
This led to contacting the Native Daughters of the County 
and the Pioneer Society; and resulted in the charter meet- 
ing to form a society, which was held at Pierpont Inn on 
Admission Day, 1955, with seventy-five people attending. 
Mr. Percy was the first president of the new Society and 
Jack Morrison, having been a perennial secretary for such 
organizations and being Director of the Museum, was a 
natural to become the new secretary as well; he served in 
that capacity until illness caused him to retire July 1, 1964. 
Outland became Editor of the Quarterly and served for 
over eight years. Along with Ted Fairbanks and Mrs. 
Janet Cameron, these Directors were historians of Ventura 
County as well. 

In 1956, President Percy appointed a committee of 
Richard Bard, James Roth and himself to go before the 
Ventura County Board of Supervisors regarding the combi- 
nation of management of the Museum and the Society. 
The Supervisors agreed to this; and since that time, the 
Museum has been under the management of the Society. 
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The combination of the two has worked successfully, and 
the Secretary-Treasurer has continued as the Director of 
the Museum. The appointment of Gird Percy continued 
the practice of having as museum employees those who 
have a good knowledge of early Ventura County history. 
Jim Roth not only served two years but filled out another’s 
term as president; and he was instrumental in getting 
through the rotating membership on the Board of Directors. 
The September meeting of the Society in 1965 is its 
tenth anniversary. It has grown from the original 100 
charter members to over 500. There have been four dinner 
meetings with a program annually, and a picnic along 
with the Pioneer Society. In 1960 the historical society 
presented a pageant of California state history under the 
direction of Ed Wenig to celebrate Admission Day. 
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Donlon, James A. (Big Jim) : "May 59, 11: Nov. 61, 8; 
May ’63, 6 
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Downey, William: May ’60, 7. 

Driffill, J. A.: May ’59, 9, 11-12; Aug. °59, 8; May 61, 
3, 15-16, 21-22; Nov. ’61, 4-6; May °64, 14. 

Drown, A. L.: May ’60, 4; Aug. ’61, 11. 

Dull, John: May ’60, 3. 

Dull, W. W.: May ’60, 3-6, 13. 

Dunlap, Louise: Aug. ’59, 16. 

Duncan, Vernon: Feb. ’62, 9. 

Dunne, W.R.: Aug. ’59, 8. 

Dunshee, Mrs. W. S.: Feb. ’56, 14. 

Duperu, A. M.: May 61, 21. 

Duval, Charles: Aug. ’57, 14, 16; Feb. ’64, 8. 

Duval, Ed A.: Aug. 57, 16; Nov. 61, 13; Feb. 65; el Z, 
15; Feb. ’64, 9, 20; Aug. 64, 23-24. 

Duval, Eugene A.: May ’65, 4. 

Duval, Walter: Nov. ’57, 8; Aug. 60, 10. 

Dwyer, Carl: Feb. 62, 8. 

Dye, Joe: Nov. ’56, 10-11; May 64, 4. 

Dysert, Bill: Nov. ’64, 14. 


E 


Eakin, Freeman: Feb. ’62, 8-9. 

meet! S. M. W.: Aug. ’56, 12; Nov. ’56, 16-17; Aug. 
"S3,-¥2. 

Fastin, L. F. (Baldy): Aug. ’58, 14; Feb. 60, 7; Aug. 
61, 3; Feb. ’65, 25. 

Eastwood, Herb: Feb. 65, 22, 27. 

Ecroyd, J. H.: May ’65, 12-13. 

Ecroyd, Mrs. Lillian: May ’65, 13, 16. 

Edmiston, Frank: May ’61, 22. 

Edwards, Ben: May ’60, 9. 

Edwards, E. A.: Nov. 56, 11; Aug. ’62, 6. 

Edwards, George: May ’60, 7-8. 

Edwards, James: Feb. ’57, 12. 

Eggleston, Emma: May ’58, 13. 

Elliott, J. M.: May 63, 4. 

Elofson, Ella: May ’65, 16. 

Elwell, Robert: Aug. ’64, 18-19, 24. 

Emmuck, Eli: Aug. ’59, 13. 
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Engle, Earl: 
Engstrum, F. 
Erwin, John: 


Feb, 62, 7. 
O.: May ’61, 3. 
May ’57, 17; May ’60, 17-18. 


Escandon, Angel G.: Aug. ’62, 4-5, 10. 


Evans, James 


> Aug. ’57, 16. 


Evans, William: Feb. ’63, 7. 

Everett, Ernest: May ’58, 5. 

Ewing, Felix W.: Nov. 61,7; May 63, 16. 
Ewing, John A.: May ’61, 18. 


F 


Fagan, Mrs. Hattie: Aug. 61, 11. 
Fairbanks, Elijah Bailey: Nov. 61,6; May ’63, 15; May 


64, 2-14. 


Fairbanks, Fergus L. (Ted): Feb. °56, 9-12; Feb. ’60, 
1-8; Nov. ’61, 6-7; May ’63, 3-20; May 64, 2, 4, 6-7, 
11-14; Aug. 64, 6, 23. 

Fairbanks, Mrs. Martha (Linn): May ’64, 2. 

Faria, M.: May ’57, 6. 


Fargo, C. F.: 


May ’59, 4. 


Farnam, Henry: Aug. ’57, 2-3, 5. 
Farwell, T.C.: Aug. ’57, 14 t6; 
Faulkner, George W.: Nov. ’56, cover, 14-18; Aug. ’57, 


16; Aug. 


59, 14-15; Feb. ’63, 19-21; Feb. °64, 11. 


Felsenthal, David: Aug. 60, 10; May ’65, 2. 


Felton, C. N. 


: . - Wiay:60,.2).6..1 4, 


Ferguson, Robert: May ’57, 20. 
Ferguson, William H.: May ’61, 18. 


Fernandes, J. 


L.: Feb. 64, 2. 


Ferrand, George: Aug. 56, 10; Aug. ’57, 10; Nov. ’57, 
7; May ’58, 7. 


Fine, Moe: 


INGV2°62,,15. 


Finney, Charles G.: Feb. ’63, 16-19. 
Fisher, Maude: Feb. ’58, 12. 

Fisk, Cy: May ’56, 5. 

Fitzgerald, F. J.: Nov. ’64, 14. 
Fleegle, George B.: May ’65, 5. 
Fleisher, William: Aug. 64, 20-21, 23. 


Pint i F.: 


Feb. 56, 14; Nov. ’57, 14; Aug. ’61, 8. 
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Forbes, Hyde: Aug. ’60, 8-10. 

Forker, William: May ’60, 7. 

Forney, Max: Feb. ’62, 9. 

Forrest, Louis: Aug. ’64, 23. 

Forster, Mrs. Josefa Asencion Rosa Lilia (del Valle) : 
May ’64, 15. 

Foster, Eugene Preston: May ’57, cover, 2-9; Aug. °57, 
19-20; May ’58, 6, 8; Feb. ’59, 7; May ’59, 4, 7, 9 AZs 
Aug. ’61, 5,8; May ’63, 3, 10, 20. 

Foster, F. A.: Aug. 59, 18-19. 

Foster, Mrs. Orpha (Woods): May ’57, 2-9. 

Fowler, Welcome: Feb. 63, 19. 

Fox, John: Aug. ’64, 19, 24. 

Francis, Mrs. Myrtle (Shephard): Aug. 63.8, 16, 

Franklin, Ernest: Aug. 64, 23-24. 

Fraser, Dan: Feb. ’59, 10. 

Fredrick, Lela: Feb. ’62, 6. 

Freeman, Nina: May ’65, 7. 

Frost, Paul: Aug. 64, 19, 23. 

Fulkerson, James F.: May ’65, 2. 

Fuller, Art: May ’65, 10. 


G 


Gabbert, Myron: Aug. ’64, 23. 

Gabbert, T.G.: Aug. 57, 16. 

Gallagher, Dallas: Aug. ’64, 20-21. 

Gallagher, Harvey: Aug. 64, 20-21. 

Gandolpho, Alex: May ’56, 5. 

Gardner, E. L.: Feb. ’64, 11. 

Garland, Addison:: May ’65, 6. 

Gerberding, Al: Nov. ’57, 19; May "Oo. 10s 

Gerberding, C.W.: Feb. ’60, 14. 

Gerberding, F. W.: Feb. ’56, 9; Feb. 58, 20; May ’64, 8. 

Gerberding, E. Otto: Feb. 56, 9; May ’56, 5: Feb. ‘OU, 5 
May ’64, 8-9; Feb. ’65, 21-22. 

Gibson, Mary: Aug. ’57, 8. 

Gilbert, George S.: Feb. 56, 4, 13-14; May 56, 16; Nov. 
57, 14; May ’59, 2. 

Gilbert, Thomas: May 65, 6. 
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Gilbertson, Jack: Feb. ’62, 8. 

Gillirand, EG. (Gillie) ; Nov. 64, 9-10. 

Gin Hung: Aug. ’57, 7-8 

Glass, Louis: Aug. 64, 6. 

Glenn, Jess: May ’63, 19. 

Good, G.: Feb. ’64, 11. 

Goodenough, O. J.: Feb. ’58, 13. 

Gordon, William (Billy) : Feb. 56, 7-8; Nov. ’59, 19. 

Gormly, Thomas: Feb. ’57, 13. 

Gosnell, Truman B.: Aug. "61, 13. 

Gould, J. A.: Aug. ’58, 8. 

Gowan, Charles: Aug. ’64, 23. 

Graham, Revi: Bue. 57, 16. 

Graham, Will: hae 457, 16; 

Grainger, Arthur: Aug. 64, 20-21, 24. 

Grainger, Thomas: Aug. 64, ak 

Grainger, William: Aug. ’64, 20. 

Grant, Kenneth P.: May s/ 8, 13, 15; Aug. ’61, 8-10. 

Gray, Alexander: Feb. ’56, 7: Nov. 59, Py een, 63, 4. 

Gray, Marian ay): Nov. 64, 25, 28. 

Green, John P.: | OB eve Nov. 57 17; Feb. ’58, 20. 

Green, Robert: Pints 64, 19- 21, 24. 

Greenough, W. A.: F eb. 62, 5. 

Greenwell, Charles: May 64, S13, 

Gregg, Thomas J.: Feb. ’56, 10; Bie 63, 4, 7, 9, 15-16. 

Gries, Jake: Nov. 59, 5, 7, 8-1 

Gries, John H.: Feb. 56, 8 ’ Feb, NG7 13. 

Griffiths, Charles A.: the 87, ve 

Grimes, Brice: Nov. ’56, 11; Nov. 61, 3-4; Nov. ’62, 16; 
Feb. 63, 16-19. 

Grunsky, Carl Ewald: Aug. ’60, cover, 11-15. 

Guiberson, Bill: Nov. 56, 9 

Guiberson (Marcus One) : Nov. "56, 9; Nov. °59, 17, 19. 

Guiberson, S. A.: Feb. ’56, 10-12. 


H 
Haigh, Henry: Nov. ’64, 10-11. 
Haigh, Jerry: Nov. ’64, 10-11. 


Haines, Abner: Aug. 59, 14; Feb. ’63, 2-4, 7, 10-12, 15, 


19-21. 
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_ Haines, Herman: Nov. ’56, 10-11; May ’64, 4. 


Fall, éhias. Pen 64,70, 

Hall, Charles: Aug. ’64, 14, 23-24. 
Hall, E.S.: Nov. 56, 14, 18. 

Hall, Jack: May ’60, 7. 

Hall, R.O.: Aug. ’64, 24. 

Hamberger, Herman: Feb. ’62, 8. 
Hammell, James: May ’65, 2. 
Hammer, Henry: May ’6l, 13. 

Hanna, Morton M.: May ’6l, 18. 
Hanst, Jake: May ’60, 7. 

Hardison, A.C.: May ’57, 5-8; Aug. 60, 10; Feb. 63, 23. 
Hardison, Alice (Butcher): Feb. ’62, 5. 


, Hardison, Harvey: May ’60, 10. 


Hardison, Hope: Feb. ’62, 4. 
Hardison, L. A.: May 57, 17. 
Hardison, Oliver: Aug. ’64, 23. 
Hardison, Wallace L.: Feb. ’62, 3. 
Hardison, Warren: Feb. ’62, 6. 
Hardy, Sylvester: Nov. ’61, 14. 
Hardy, William: Nov. ’61, 14. 
Hargan, George: Aug. ’57, 15. 
Harlowe, I. H.: Aug. 64, 17. 
Harman, John: Aug. ’6l, 15. 
Harriman, Mrs. Alice: May ’64, 15, 19-20. 
Harrington, R. E.: May ’65, 12, 14. 
Harrison, Tom: May ’57, 19. 


[ Harrison, W. H.: May ’61, 3. 


Harrold, Mrs. Clarise H.: Feb. 63, 22. 
Hartman, F.: Aug. 61, 10. 

Harvey, Cora: Feb. ’62, 4. 

Harwood, Thomas: Aug. ’57, 16. 


. Haselton, Charles: Aug. 64, 20-21. 


Haskell, Burnette G.: Nov. ’57, 5-7. 

Haskell, Edward Wilder: Nov. ’57, cover, 1-11. 
Haskell, Mrs. Marie Antoinette (Briggs): Nov. ’57, 2. 
Hathaway, A. S.: May ’60, 5-8, 11. 

Haugh, Ben C.: Aug. ’64, 23-24. 

Haugh, J. R.: May ’57, 17; May ’63, 3. 

Haugh, Paul E.: Aug. 64, 21-22. 
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Havens, Charles A.: Nov. 64, 11-12; May 65, 9, 12-14. ~)* 
Havens, Charles R.: May 65, 12-16. o> 
Havens, Lester: May ’65, 13. 

Hawley, Clarence: Aug. ’64, 23-24. “& 
Hawley, E.: Feb. ’64, 11. aA = 
Hawley, Lee: Feb. ’62, 3. 

Hawley, O. F.: Aug. ’57, 16. ea 4 
Haydock, Elvin: May ’58, 14. nis » 
Haydock, Richard B.: Aug. ’64, 21; Feb. ’65, 1, 18-40. k 
Haydock, Richard N.: Feb. ’65, 1, 26, 30, 33, 39. ‘_ 
Hearne, Edmund: Aug. ’64, 14, 23-24. <te 
Hearne, Nick: Aug. 59, 11. i" 
Hedrick, Mrs. Louisa (Seymour): May ’57, 19. i 
Hellman, H. W.: Nov. ’58, 12; May ’63, 11. Pip, » 
Hellmann, Anthony C.: Nov. ’57, 5, 8. m 
Henderson, Edward: Feb. ’62, 6. 

Henderson, Herb: Feb. ’57, 18-20. ibe 
Hepner, George W.: May ’65, 5. | 


Herbert, LaFayette R.: May ’65, 3, 6. P t * 
Hernandes, Helen: Aug: ’64, I1. am 
Hickerson, Bill: Nov. ’62, 12, 18. A 


Hickerson, Nimrod H.: Aug. 60, 19. 

Higgins, Charlie: Nov. ’59, 5, 16. 

Higgins, E. B.: Feb. ’56, 7-8; Aug. 56, 5; Nov. ’57, 3-4; 
Nov. ’59, 5, 7-8; Feb. ’63, 3-4. 


Hill, Mrs. Aranetta: Feb. ’59, 16. e", 
Hill, Ernest R.: Aug. ’57, 6. i, . 
Hill, J. G.: Feb. 59, 16; Nov. ’63, 17; Feb. ’64, 1. | 
FHL, J. 9.2 Feb: *52) 1% , 
Hill, Ralph N.: May 65, 3. - 
Hill, Samuel: Feb. ’57, 13. 
Hinckley, J. P.: Feb. 58, 13. > 
Hines, J. D.: May ’59, 17; Feb. ’63, 12-15, 17-18. ie. 
Hoar, ‘ree E.: Aug. 56, 12-15; Aug. ’58, 12-13; May 
65, 9. 3 
Hoar, Samuel: Aug. ’56, 14. Sr» 
Hobart, Gertrude: Aug. ’57, 8. | 
Hobart, Joseph: Aug. ’61, 8. @ 
Hobson, William Dewey: Feb. ’56, 13-14; May °56, 1, 5, /% > 
13; Aug. ’57, 15; May ’58, 3, 5; Aug. ’62, 4. : 


' Br 
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Hoddy, O. P.: Nov. ’58, 2. 

Hogue, Mrs. L. B.: May ’57, 5-6. 

Holden, Charles F.: May ’57, 10-12. 

Holland, Ruby: May ’65, 16. 

Holy Joe: Nov. 59, 17-20. 

Hopper, Ari: Nov. ’55, 13; Nov. 56, 9; May °59, 14, 17; 
May ’60, 9; Nov. ’62, 2, 9-10; Feb. 65, 37. 

Hornbeck, J. H.: Nov. ’61, 12. 

Horner, Joe: Aug. ’58, 13. 

Houser, Bud: Feb. ’62, 7. 

Howard, Joseph: Feb. ’57, 13; Nov. ’59, 7. 

Hughes, Charles E.: May ’56, 15. 

Hughes, W. A.: Aug. ’57, 17. 

Hunt, R.O.: Feb. °57, 12. 

runt Mrs. R. On: Feb. "57/717, 

Hunter, F.W.: May ’59, 13; Aug. ’59, 8. 

Huntley, E. E.: Aug. ’57, 16; Feb. ’64, 11. 

Hyde, Elmer: Feb. ’62, 8. 


I 


Isbell, Isaac Chauncey: Nov. ’55, 2-6; Nov. 61 TSE: 
Isbell, Mrs. Olive Mann: Nov. ’55, cover, 2-6; Nov. 
61. 17; 


J 


Jacques, Perley: May ’65, 16. 
Jenkins, Bill: Nov. 56, 10-11. 
Jenness, R.S.: May 65, 6. 

Jepson, A. A.: Nov. ’56, 16, 18. 
Jepson, I. C.: Feb. ’58, 13. 

Joehneks, Fred: Feb. ’59, 17. 
Johnson, Bert: Aug. ’64, 24. 

Johnson, Billy: May ’60, 7. 

Johnson, George: Aug. ’64, 21, 23-24. 
Johnson, H.: May ’64, 8. 

Johnson, H. Peyton: Feb. ’62, 7. 
Johnson, J. W.: Feb. ’63, 4. 

Johnson, Walter E.: Aug. ’64, 21-22, 24. 
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Jones, Frank K. (Casey) Feb. ’62, 6-7, 9. 
Joy aKay C.¢ = Feb: °5/,7-8. 


K 


Kaltmeyer, G. E.: Feb. ’59, 14; May 63, 16. 
Kellerman, Mel: May ’60, 7. 

Kellogg, L. D.: Feb. ’58, 13. 

Kelsey, J. A.: Feb. ‘64, ae 

Kelsey, James: Aug. ’57, 14. 

Kelsey, Joseph: Aug. 57 16. 

Kemp, A. N.: Aug. 59, 8 

Kenney, Cyrus: Feb. 58, “is. Nov. ’62, 3-6, 9. 
Kenney, Harry: Nov. 62, ee 6-7, 10- 12, 19. 
Kenney, Matt: Nov. ’62, 12. 

Kimball, Asa: Feb. ’59, iby 

Kimball, C.M,s. Aug. 57, 16. 


King, Mrs. Hattie V. (Busick) : Feb. 56, 12; May ’64, 4. 


King, George N.: Feb. ’56, 10. 
King, Robert A.: May 5. 4., 
Kingston, Lillian: re 64, Eis 
Klages, Henry: Feb. ’56, 9. 
Klokow, Henry: Nov. 61, 11-12. 
Knox, sa A. +7 pe. 5/716. 

Korts, B. H.: Feb. 59, 17. 

Kyle, ‘A.D.: Feb. 62, 18. 

Kyle, E.: Nov. ’61, 14-15. 


L 


Lagomarsino, John: May ’58, 5 
Larkin, Thomas H.: May 65, 5. 
Larson, Carrie: Aug. 59, 13. 
Larson, Clara: Feb. ’58, 12 
Lawton, John: May 59, 14-15. 
Layne, W.: Feb. 64, 11. 
Leach, Willis: Aug. "64, iS; 
Leavens, Paul: Feb. 62, 6. 
Lehman, Leon: May ’63, 14. 
Leming, Chris: May ’60, 11. 
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Leonard, Frank: May ’65, 8. 

Leonard, James: Nov. ’58, 12; Nov. ’61, 12-13. 

Leonard, Mrs. Nellie (McGrath): May 58, 13. 

Leveck, Mrs. Josephine: Nov. ’61, 14. 

Leveck, William: Nov. ’61, 14. 

Levy, Achille: Feb. ’58, 14, 16; Nov. 58, cover, 10-13; 
May ’63, 2, 4, 9, 14; May ’64, 7. 

Levy, Henry (Cascarets): Nov. °58, 10, 12; May ’63, 
12-14. 


Levy, Joseph P.: Nov. ’58, 12. 

Levy, Mrs. Lucy: Nov. ’58, 10. 

Lewis, Mrs. Ella (Ricker): Feb. ’57, 8-9. 

Lewis, Florence: May ’63, 20. 

Lewis, Leachman: Nov. ’61, 4. 

Lewis, Ruel: Aug. 64, 24. 

Libbey, E. D.: May ’65, 7-8. 

Lichtenberg, Anna: Nov. ’64, 17, 25-26, 28. 

Lichtenberg, Frau Charlotte Ludolfine (Finke): Nov. 
64, 1, 17-28. 

Lichtenberg, William: Nov. ’64, 1, 17-28. 

Lichtenberg, Willy (Tu-Tu): Nov. ’64, 23-28. 

Linn, Will: May ’64, 2, 12. 

Lippincott, J. B.: Aug. ’60, 2-7. 

Lisk, Anson: Nov. ’60, 8. 

Lloyd, Goldie: Aug. ’64, 11. 

Lloyd, Gladys: Aug. ’64, 11. 

Logan, John S.: May ’60, 4, 11. 

Logan, W. P.: May ’60, 7-8. 

Lonsley, Vincent D.: May ’65, 3. 

Lopez, Juan Francisco (Chico): Feb. ’58, 5. 

Lopez, Pete: Aug. ’58, 13. 

LOE, 1), < = AN OV. 62 ra2F3. 

Lothridge, L. S.: Aug. ’59, 8. 

Loty, Henry: May ’58, 13. 


M 


Madison, John: Feb. 64, 17. 
Mahan, Henry: Aug. 56, 12; Aug. ’58, 8; May ’63, 9; 
Nov. ’64, 7. 
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Mahan, John: Nov. ’64, 7. 

Mailloux, Cyprien Odilon: May ’61, 19-20. 

Mallory, George: May ’65, 7-8. 

Manning, Henry: May ’57, 17. 

Maguire, Mrs. Blanca (Yndart): Feb. ’58, 7. 

Martin, Alice: Feb. ’62, 6. 

Martin, George: Aug. ’57, 15. 

Martin, James R.: May ’59, 11. 

Matheissen, F.W.: Feb. ’57, 13. 

Maulhardt, Albert, F.: Feb. ’59, 14. 

Maulhart, L.G.: Nov. ’58, 12. 

May, B.C. Aug. 569-11, 

Mayhew, A.: Nov. ’55, 10-12. 

Mayhew, Jonathan: Feb. ’63, 18. 

McAndrews, A.: May ’58, 7. 

McCarthy, Emma: May’58, 14. 

McClure, James: Aug. ’57, 16. 

McCormack, Hugh: May ’60, 7. 

McCormack, Matt: May ’60, 7. 

McCormick, Mrs. Matie L.: May ’65, 8. 

McCormick, Mrs. Lisabeth (McGrath): May ’58, 13. 

McCoy, Charles B.: Aug. 58, 2; Nov. 58, 13; May ’65, 4. 

McCray, Bert: May ’60, 16. 

McCray, Ed: May ’60, 16. 

McCutcheon, J. H.: Feb. ’63, 19. 

McDivitt, C. J.: Nov. ’59, 20. 

McDonald, Joe: May 65, 12. 

McDonnell, Charley: May ’63, 3. 

McGinnis, John: Aug. ’59, 16; May ’60, 7. 

McGonigle, John (Old Sitting Bull): Nov. °58, 6-9; 
Nov. ’61, 8. 

McGowan, D.G.: May ’58, 12. 

McGrath, Dominick: May ’58, 13; May 64, 7. 

McGregor, Andrew: May ’58, 18. 

McGregor, Mrs. Mary Alice (Todd): May ’58, 17. 

McGregor, M. J.: May ’58, 17-19. 

Mcintyre, J. F.:. Nov. 764, 13. 

McKay, John: Feb. ’64, 9. 

McKee, J. R.: Feb. ’56, 10. 

WICICEG. WV S.c NOV. '63;. 22. 
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McKeevy, L. C.: Feb. ’59, 7. 
McKenna, M. D.: May ’61, 13. 
McKenney, Matt: Aug. ’61, 15-16. 


‘’McKevett, C. H.: Nov. 57, 12; May ’59, 9, 11; Feb. ’62, 


32 Way °63,.3, 20: 
McLean, H. G.: May ’56, 1, 4-5. 
McLoughlin, Mark: May ’58, 13. 


. McLoughlin, Thomas: May ’58, 13. 


McMartin, Ed G.: Nov. ’61, 7-8. 


" McMillan, Peter: Aug. ’6l, 8. 


McNabb, John B.: Aug. ’60, 10; Nov. ’62, 19. 
McNaughton, Andrew Murray: Feb. °59, 18-19. 
McPherson, R. C.: May ’60, 11-12, 16. 

McWhittier, C. F.: May ’60, 20. 

Mellon, Mrs. Maud (Whitney): May ’58, 17. 

Mentry, C. A.: May ’60, 7, 9. 

Mercer, H. A.: Nov. ’64, 13. 

Merideth ,Charles T.: Feb. 62, 14; May ’64, 12. 

Meyers, J. K.: Aug. 57, 16. 

Miller, Lucille V.: Nov. ’60, 12-13. 

Miller, Mary R.: May 65, 2. 

Miller, Monroe: Aug. 57, 16. 

Mills, Howard W.: Feb. 757, 12-13. 

Minchin, Thomas: Aug. ’58, 2, 8. 

Mitchell, J.: Aug. ’64, 22. 

Mondran, Victor: May ’64, 18. 

Montgomery, M. L.: Nov. ’61, 8-9. 

Montgomery, William: Feb. ’56, 8. 

Moore, Dude: Feb. ’62, 5. 

Moore, Hester: May ’65, 11. 

More, Thomas Wallace: Feb. 56, 2-3, 13; Aug. ’58, cover, 
17-19; May ’59, 19; Nov. ’59, 5, 9, 16, 19; Feb. ’60, 4; 
Aug. *60, 18-20: Nov. 62, 3-5; Feb. ’63, 6; May 64, 6. 

Morehouse, L. C.: May ’63, 11. 

Moreno, Ruford: Feb. ’62, 7. 

Morill, F. E.: Feb. ’64, 1-2. 

Morrison, Jack: May ’63, 3. 

Morrison, John H.: May ’57, 13-16; Feb. 59, 9-12; Aug. 
61, 10 


Morrison, Mrs. May H. (Simpson): Feb. ’59, 7-8. 
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Morrison, Thomas G.: Feb. ’59, 7-11. 

Morrow, William: Nov. ’57, 5. 

Moss, Earl: May ’58, 7. 

—— 7 Wallace: Feb. ’61, 2-20; Aug. ’61, 12; Nov. 
"61, Bi 

Mungari, J.: Aug. ’64, 21-23. 

Munger, Elwood: Feb. ’62, 4. 

Munger, John: Feb. ’62, 5. 

Murphy, Pat: Nov. ’61, 3. 

Murray, Charles: Aug. ’64, 16-17. 

Murray, S.: Aug. ’64, 16. 

Murray, Walter: Feb. ’63, 14. 

Mutah, William (Old Man): Feb. ’56, 16. 

Myers, J. R.: Feb. 59, 9. 


N 


Nelson, Ole: Nov. ’61, 12-13. 

Nelson, Khe; . Feb. ’62, 9. 

Newberry, Egbert S.: May ’65, 3. 

Newby, Ed: Aug. ’64, 21-22. 

Newby, Frank: Nov. ’63, 9. 

Newby, John: Aug. 64, 21-22. 

Newby, Thomas S.: Aug. ’61, 10; Feb. ’65, 27. 
Newhall, Hi. M.: Feb..'57,7. 

Newton, Jacqueline: Aug. ’57, 8. 

Nicely, Ony M.: Aug. ’64, 23. 

Nichola, E.+.<Feb. °63,.175:22. 

Nicholson, Watson: Feb. ’62, 14-17, 19. 
Nideffer, Mrs. Eva (Ricker): Feb. ’57, 7-8. 
Nidever, Jacob (Jake): May ’57, 3; Aug. ’57, 16. 
Nidever, John: Aug. ’57, 16. 

Nisbit, William: Aug. ’64, 20-21. 

Northcott, Janet: Aug. ’58, 13. 


O 


Obiols, Ysidro: Aug. ’62, 3. 
O’Connell, Steve: Aug. ’64, 10. 
O’Hara, Charley: Feb. ’57, 7. 
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-O’Hara, William: May ’60, 20. 
- Old, Mrs. Ketura: Feb. 60, “§. 
| Oliver, ta Noy, 65,5, 


4 Olmstead, R. H.: Feb. 63, 19-21. 


Olmstead, Thomas C.: Aug. 64, 23. 
Orcutt, George: Feb. ’56, 2-3. 
Orcutt, William Warren: Aug. ’61, 11-12. 


» Ord, Emmett G.: Aug. ’64, 20-21. 
Orena, Arturo: Feb. ’60, 7. 


Orpin, Charles: May 56, 5-7. 

Orr, Orestes: Aug. 59, 20. 

Orten, Lucius: Feb. 59), 10. 

Orten, Robert: Feb. 59, 9. 

Osborne, Walter: May ’65, 16. 

Osuna, Rudy: Feb. °62, 5. 

Outland, George: Feb. "62, 7-8. 

Owen, Orville W.: Feb. 63, 18-19. 

Oxnard, Henry T.: Feb. ’59, 14-16; Nov. ’61, 4-6; May 
63, 4; May 64, 14. 

Oxnard, Robert: May ’6]1, 21. 


P 


Palmtree, James: May ’56, 13. 
Pann, Chris P.: Nov. ’61, 8-9. 
Paranteau, Richard: May ’65, 11. 


Pardee, Dan: May ’60, 7. 


Pardee, Harry E.: Aug. 04, 23. 

Pardee, hy G2 Ue. 5/; 16: Feb. ’64, 11. 
Parmenter, Charles: May 65, 8. 

Parr, Bob: May ’65, 13. 

Parsons, Anna: Feb. ae 4s 

Patterson, William S.: May 89.2. 

Patton, M. F:: May 57 Pp 

Peachey, Adella M.: Ma 65, 4. 

Peckham, S. F.: Nov. 55, 4-6 

Peralta, Julio: Feb. ’56, 14; Nov. 56, 14, 18. 
Percy, R. Gird: ag: 07, 6- 9; May 5g 6- 8; Nov. ’64, 1. 
Perez, Leon: y 750; 7. 


Perkins, me re C.: May 57, 6; Aug. ’57, 6; Aug. ’64, 23. 


ol 


Perkins, David Tod: Nov. ’57, 12; Feb. ’58, 20; Feb. ’60, 
3, 5, 8; Nov. ’61, 2; May 63, 4, 10, io - May 64, 13-14. 

Peters, A. M.: Aug. 57, 14, 16. 

Petit, Charles: May 58, Ma 

Petit, Justin: Feb. 59, 14; May 63, 16. 

Pfeiler, Louis: May ’63, 16. 

Philbrook, America: Feb. ’56,9; Feb. ’57, 14, 17. 

Phillips, M. W.: Aug. ’59, 4, 11-12. 

Phillips, Titus W.: May ’59, 11; Nov. 64, 14. 

Pico, Esteban: May ’56, 5. 

Pico, Miguel: Nov. ’64, 2. 

Pico, Javier: Nov. ’64, 2. 

Pico, Juan: May ’56, 5. 

Pico, Patricio: Nov. ’64, 2. 

Pitts, Bart: May ’64, 8-9. 

Pitts, Earl: Nov. ’64, 9. 

Poggi, I. M.: Feb. 59, 17. 

Polanco, Jose: Feb. ’57, 12. 

Post, W.S.: May ’59, 9. 

Powell, Phil: Feb. ’62, 8. 


Power, George C.: May ’59, 9; Aug. ’59, 18; Aug. ’60, 


10; Aug. 61, 15-18. 
Pressey, Howard: Aug. ’60, 10. 
Printz, Bessie: May ’65, 2. 
Printz, Mrs. Rose A.: May 65, 11-12, 15-16. 
Proudfoot, Hall: May ’60, 7. 
Pucillo, Juan: Aug. ’56, 12. 
Puentener, Anna: May 65, 5 
Purcell, Gervaise: May 61, 5-7. 
Pyie, FE. A.: May °63,.16-17: 
Pyle, P. F.: May ’61, 3. 


O 
Quinlin, Bill (Pumpkin Bill): Feb. ’59, 11. 


R 


Rainey, Mrs. Mable: Aug. ’64, 11. 
Ransdell, Floyd: Feb. ’62, 6. 
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Ready, WaE:? .-Aug..?57- 16. 

Reed, Mrs. Hazel: May ’65, 16. 

Reed, Lester: May ’65, 16. 

Reese, William: Aug. ’61, 12. 

Regan, Pat: May ’60, 7. 

Reilly, Dan: Feb. ’57, 13. 

Reilly, Will H.: Nov. 58, 5; Nov. ’61, 8; May ’63, 19. 


s Reitzke, E.: Aug. 64, 22. 
~ Reno, William: Feb. 59. 19. 
3 Renshaw, Margaret: May 65, 4. 


Reynolds, Cy: May 60.9. 

Rice, Tom A.: May 367, 5-6: Feb. °59, 14, 16; Aug. ’61, 
g . May ’63, 15. 

Rich, Clayton: Aug. ’64, 23. 

Richards, William DeForest F. (Bill): Aug. ‘S/e 10s 
Nov. 59205, 11: Noy, ’61, 7s Aue, 62-5, 9 - Feb. 64, 
t2, 20, 

Richardson, Charles: Feb. ’62, 2, 4-5. 

Kicker, Intta; -Beb, 57,.8-9 20: 

Ricker, Eva: Aug ’59, 13. 

Ricker, John G.: Feb. $7, Cover, 2-9. 

Rider, Harold M.: May 65, 8. 

Ridley, Guadalupe: Feb. 58, 7-8. 

Riggin, John Doe: Nov. ’61, 14. 

Riley, Stephan: Nov. ’55, 13. 

Rindge, Mrs. Mary: May go es Wo 

Rivera, Mondo: Aug. ’64, 24. 

Robertson, Owen: Feb. 62, 4. 

Robertson, Thomas E.: Feb. 62, 4. 

Robinson, ‘Henry: Nov. 61, 10-18. 

Rodgers, Owen: Aug. 758, 14. 

Rodriguez, Juan Y.: Aug. 1? 5 Ante. O25; 

Rodriguez, Sam: Aug.’ g i 

Rodriguez, ard (Natcho) : Nov. ’55, 10; Feb. ’57, 12. 

Rorrick-J; P:: ¥ 758.03. 

Rosales, Jose Mafia? Feb. 65,15. 

Rose, Le J.: May ’59, 4. 

Rose, eggs Peay A Co 57, 16. 

Roth, Mrs. Henrietta: Feb. ’59, 11. 

Rubel, August: Feb. ’58, 10. 
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Rubio, Cyprian: May ’57, 13; Nov. ’63, 8. 

Rudolph, Sidney: Feb. ’62, 8. 

Ruez, Gabriel: Aug. ’56, 3-5. 

Runkle, Mary: May ’65, 14. 

Russell, A. D.: May ’56, 8-9; Feb. ’57, 13-17; Nov. ’58, 11. 
Russell, H. M.: Feb. ’57, 13; May ’61, 3-9, 16-17. 
Russell, Hubbard S.: May ’65, S. 

Russell, Joe: Feb. ’57, 15-17. 


S 


Sabin, John I.: Aug. ’64, 6. 

Salazar, Jose: Feb. ’58, 4-5; May 64, 17. 

Saldana, Jesus: Nov. ’61, 10-11. 

Salisbury, A. J.: Nov. ’57, 17, 20; May ’63, 4; May 64, 

tte 

Saltmarsh, J. B.: May 56, 16. 

Sanchez, Juan: May ’56, 13. 

Sanchez, Louis: Aug. 64, 9. 

Sandborn, W. A.: Nov. ’59, 2-16. 

Sanford, A.N.: May ’61, 7. 

Saviers, Eva: May ’58, 13. 

Saviers, J. Y.: Nov. ’56, 14, 16. 

Sawtelle, George C.: May ’65, 11. 

Sawtelle, John (Honest John): Aug. 58, 12; Nov. ’64, 
8, 12-13; May 65, 10. 

Scanland, J. M.: Nov. ’59, 17, 19-20. 

Schell, Frank: Feb. ’65, 27. 

Schiappa Pietra, Antonio: Aug. ’56, 3; Nov. 59, 8. 

Schiappa Pietra, Leopoldo: Aug. ‘Ol, B+ Pep. '63. Zz. 

Scott, J. C.: Nov. 64, 8. 

reg * Thomas A.: Feb. ’56, 14; May °56, 15-16; Aug. 
"56, 12-13. 

Sebastian, John L.: Aug. 64, 19, 23; May 05,2. 

Sebastian, John W.: May ’65, 4. 

Selby, Ed M.: Nov. ’61, 7; May 63, 6. 

Selby, Lloyd: May ’63, 6-7. 

Sewell, George G.: Nov. ’58, 20; Nov. 59, 5, 16, 19; Feb. 
63, 19. 

Sewell, George S.: Feb. ’56, 7. 
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“| Sharp, Edgar: Feb. ’62, 3. 
« - Sharp, James Meikle: Aug. ’57, 16, 20; Nov. ’57, 12; 
, Feb. ’62, 3-4, 8; Feb. 64, 11. 
“| Sharp, Julian: Aug. ’64, 23. 
«m@Sharp, Ted: Feb. ’62, 4. 
Shaw, Frank: May ’58, 17-18. 
* Shearer, Rex: Aug. ’57, 6; Nov. ’64, 22. 
. » Shephard, Mrs. Theodosia (Burr): Aug. ’63, 2-20. 
' Shephard, William E.: May °56, 2-4; May 57, 15; Aug. 
“{ 161, 5, 9; Aug. 64, 13. 
«« Shephard, W. L.: Aug. 63, 3-4, 13-15. 
Sheppard, Archibald H.: Aug. ’64, 16-17; May ’65, 4. 
Sheppard, E.: Aug. ’64, 17. 
_.» Sheridan, Edwin M.: May ’56, 4, 7; May 757, 15-16; 
Nov. 758, 14; Aug. ’61, 5-11; Aug. ’64, 13-14. 
Sheridan, John J.: May ’56, 2-4, 7; Aug. 61, 5; Aug. 
> 63, 3; Aug. 64, 13-14. 
« Sheridan, Sol N.: Feb. ’56, 17; May ’56, 4, 7; May ’57, 
15; May ’58, 5, 7; Aug. ’61, 8-11. 
+»» Sheriff, William J.: Feb. ’63, 21-22. 
e Shively, A. L.: May 63, 3, 11. 
* Shively, Douglas: Feb. ’62, 7. 
Short, J. B.: May ’56, 15. 
Show, John T.: Nov. ’61, 8. 
« Showers, C. V.: Aug. ’59, 8. 
‘s Sifford, Ella: Aug. ’64, 6. 
Sifford, L. M.: Nov. ’61, 10; May ’64, 2-3. 
_ Simpson, Volney A.: Feb. ’56, 13; May 165, 5. 
; Skinner, A. J.S.: May ’58, 19. 
, Skinner, Clara: Feb. ’58, 12. 
Slinger, William: Aug. ’57, 16. 
*  Sianerioni.: “Aug. °58, 259-11; 
_« , Smith, A.B. (Pap): May ’56, 4; Feb. ’60, 3; May ’63, 10. 
Smith, Clara H.: Feb. 58, 13. 
Smith, Daniel A.: Feb. ’58, 13; Aug. ’59, 4. 
2 Smith, Eben J.: May ’61, 7-8, 16. 
Smith, Emory E.: May ’56, 5. 
** Smith, Frank E.: May ’56, 5. 
.*.» Smith, Fred: Aug. ’64, 7. 
Smith, G. A.: Aug. ’57, 16. 
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Smith, George M.: May ’65, 2. 

Smith, Joseph: Nov. ’6l, 14. 

Smith, J. W.: May ’56, 5. 

Smith, Sam: May ’65, 7-8. 

Snedden, Anna: May ’65, 2. 

Snodgrass, A. J.: Aug. ’58, 14; Nov. ’6l, 8. 

Snodgrass, Fred: Aug. ’64, 14, 24. 

Snodgrass, Larkin: May ’63, 3. 

Snudin: -L.-P.: «Nev. 59,19. 

Snyder, F.A.: May ’57, 5-6. 

Soule, Earl: May ’63, 19. 

Sparks, Henry: May ’62, 15; Aug. ’64, 21, 24. 

Sparks, Marie: Aug. 759, 13. 

Sparks, Ryal: Feb. ’58, 12. 

Spear. J.: - Aug. 04,22. 

Spence, J.: May ’63, 4-6. 

Spencer, B. F.: May ’65, 6-7. 

Spencer, N. H.: Aug. ’57, 16. 

Sprague, Frank A.: Feb. ’58, 12; Nov. ’58, 2; May ’59, 
17; Nov. ’59, 19; Aug. 60, 18-20; Nov. ’62, 4. 

Sprague, Hartley: Nov. ’62, 18. 

Sprague, John: May ’65, 8. 

Strathearn, Robert T. (Bob or the Laird): Nov. ’61, 8-9. 

Staats, W. B.: May’59, 11. 

Staples, H. R.: May ’59, 12. 

Steele, A. T.: Aug. 57, 16. 

Stein, William (Billy): May ’60, cover, 1-20. 

Steinmiller, John: Feb. ’59, 17. 

Stevens, Alice: Aug. 59, 13. 

Stevens, Augusta: Feb. 56, 8; Feb. ’58, 12; Aug. 759, 13. 

Stevens, Horace: Nov. ’55, 13; May ’56, 4. 

Steward, M.: Feb. ’63, 19. 

Stewart, George E.: Aug. ’57, 4; May ’65, 6. 

Stillians, Daniel C.: Aug. ’58, 8, 10. 

Stoddard, Jess: May ’63, 4. 

Stone, Ed: Nov. ’62, 12. 

Stone, Horatio: Nov. ’61, 15-17. 

Stone, John T.: Feb. 759, 7. 

Stone, Joe: Nov. ’62, 19. 

Stone, Ned: Nov. ’62, 18. 
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Stone, Ted: Nov. ’62, 18. 

/ Stone, W. R.: Aug. ’64, 21. 

Stones, M.: Aug. 758, 12; Nov. ’64, 14. 

| Stow, John T.: Feb. 60, 7; Feb. ’63, 4-6. 


Strickland, A. L.: Aug. ’64, 22. 

Strickland, C. P.:. May 758; 17. 

Surdam, Royce G.: Feb. 56, 9-12: Nov... 757, 015s sAug, 
18S, bs Feb. 760,45. 7 May 65, 2. 


- Suytar, ‘William: Aug. 57, 16. 


Swanwick, J. W.: May 61, ve 
Sweeny, Levi: Nov. ’6l, 14. 


T 


| Talley, John: May 65, 16. 


Taylor, Bud: Aug. 56, 12; Aug. ’58, 12; Nov. 764, 9-10. 


Taylor, Caspar: May 57. 17. 


Taylor, Clarence: Nov. 64, 9-10. 
Taylor, Frank: Aug. ’56, 12. 
Taylor, Gould: Feb. ’62, 15. 


| Taylor, James (Jim): May "56.5. 


Taylor, Paul: Feb. ’62, 4, 18. 

Taylor, "Fv.: . Nov. 56, 14, 18. 

Teague, Charles Collins: Aug. hh ZU May 59,9; Aug. 
60, 8, 10, 19; Nov. ’61, 7; May 63, 11-1 

Teague, Charles M.: Feb. 62, 3-9. 

Teague, Mrs. Harriet (McKevett) : Feb. ’62, 3, 15. 

Teague, Milton: Feb. ’62, 5. 


' Thacher, Edward: Aug. 57, Zz 


Thacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Baldwin (Sherman) (Mdm. 
Thacher) : Aug: "57,3, 5: 
Thacher, Mrs. Eliza (Blake) : Aug. °57, 3-4. 


_ Thacher, George: Aug. ’57, 3-5. 
Thacher, EVA: “aay 61, 3. 


Thacher, Sherman Day: ‘Aug. "7, cover, 1-12. 

Thacher, William Larned: Aug. 67. 4-5, 8 

Thacker, Charlie W.: Feb. ’59, 6. 17: - Aug. 62, 3, 5-6, 8; 
May 64, 4. 

parener Fred H.: May ’63, 4-6, 10. 
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i 
Thille, Mrs. Grace (Sharp): Aug. ’57, 20; Feb. ’62, 3, \ 
12, 15-17. | \ 
Thille, John: Feb. ’62, 4, 6. ’ \ 
Thompson, Dixie W.: May ’56, 13; Aug. ’59, 18; Feb. * 
Ss, 17 
Thompson, Samuel H., Jr.: May ’61, 18. 
Thompson, W. H. A.: Aug. ’59, 19. 
Thorpe, 8. R.: Feb. ’63, 20. 
Thors, Louis: Nov. ’64, 21, 23-24, 28. 
Thors, Sam: Nov. ’64, 21, 28. 
Tico, Fernando: Aug. ’62, 3. 
Tims, John, Jr.: May 65, 8. 
Titus, Alice: Feb. ’62, 4-5. : 
40dd, Béatrice: “ Feb. 62, 3. 
Todd, Mrs. Dora (Ricker): Nov. ’56, 12; Feb. 57,6. 
S600, 2, hs cued CD, a, 4, 6. ef 
Todd, Lafe: Feb. ’62, 4. é 
SOG, LacwViss’ Feb ’63, 10, 3 
Todd, Marcus de Lafayette: Nov. ’56, 12; May ’59, 20;. 
Aug. ’59, 13, 15; May ’62, 14; Feb. ’63, 6, 12, 15-17, p 
19-21. | 
Todd, Sam: Aug. ’64, 19. aP 
Toland, Ernest: Feb. ’62, 7. 
Tomkins, John: Feb. ’63, 14. 
Topping, Elizabeth: May ’58, 19. » 
Torrance, J. S.: May ’59, 9, 11. 6 
Touchton, Rufus: Nov. ’61, 4. | 
Travis, George B.: Aug. ’60, 10. ar 
Turner, Elbert B.: May ’65, 2. > 


U = 


Underwood, Elizabeth: Feb. ’62, 4. 
Ury, William: Nov. ’61, 14. _ 


V 


Valentine, Ted: May ’6l, 13. F 
Valenzuela, Mrs. Candalaria: Nov. ’56, 2-8. 

Vasquez, Tiburcio: Feb. ’57, 8-9; Nov. 64, 5-6. Soe 
> a. 
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_ Vaughn, Fred: Feb. ’62, 5. 
' Villegas, Inocencia C.: May ’65, 3. 
,, © Virden, Ben: Feb. 59, 17. 


WwW 


Wadleigh, O. A.: Feb. ’57, 17; May ’57, 5. 
, Wagner, John B.: Nov. ’63, 9. 
, Walbridge, Harvey: Aug. 64, 14, 18-19, 23. 
Walden, George R.: May ’65, 4. 
Walker, James, Sr.:. Feb. °56,; 10. 
Walker, John A.: May ’63, 3 
: Walker, Lewis: Nov. ’55, 1 
. Walker, T. Ee -May?59: 11, 
_ Walton, A: Aug, 57, 16. 
' Ward, Gc: Aug. 59. 8 
. Ward, 1, BB. Ave. -6t, 1 
Warring, B. F.: May 59, 14-20. 
> Warring, Hugh: May ’59, cover, 14-20; Nov. ’61, 4; 
a May ’64, 4. 
, Wason, Charles T.: Aug. ’57, 16; Nov. ’58, 5, 7-9. 
* Wason, Wie ore S05_ 7, 10s 
Wason, Maria: May 58, 20. 
| Waterman, W.N.: Nov. ’58, 12. 
* Waters, Johnny: Feb. ’62, 5. 
" Webb, H. P.: Aug. ’57, 16. 
Webster, Millard: Feb. 62, 7-8. 
eS Weill, Sam: Feb. big ns 
, Weist, Edward L.: 59, 4. 
a Weldon, Salmon R.: ON 149 10-12. 
2 Weldon, W.R. aD (Will) : Nov. ’55, 10-12. 
s Wells, Fred: y 56, 5; May ’6l, 15. 
_ Wells, M. F.: o. 57, 16. 
” Wells, Beal os Now 56, 15, 18; Feb. ’64, 14. 
‘~? Wengert, George A.: Feb. 56, 10. 
gm Wheeler, A.M.: May ’56, 16. 
Whidden, Walter: Feb. 62, Le 
- White, Ray: g. 64, 10. 
an Whiteside, nie Feb. Avie ee 
” Whitmore, i ERY 2 Od 


<m © 
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Whittaker, W. B.(Bill): May ’59, 17. 
Wilcox, Webb W.: May ’65, 5. 

Wilde, W. HL: May ’59, 5. 

Wiley, ioe: Fee. GS, 14. 

Wilhoit, Joseph: Aug. ’64, 23-24. 
Wilkes, Steve: Aug. ’64, 10-11. 
Wilkes, Winifred: Aug. ’64, 11. 
Wilkin, Robert: Aug. ’63, 4. 

Wilkins, R.:- Feb. °58, 13. 

Williams, a ee Aug. au Ps Nov. ’61, 7. 
Williams, Ed: May ’65, 

Williams, W.F.: Nov. 61 10, 14-15. 
Williamson, John: Nov. 61, 12. 
Willson, J. F.: Nov. Sd, 14: Feb. ’64, 9. 
Wingate, Charlie: Feb. 65, 38. 
Witman, H. H.: Meoiogs 59, 17. 

Wolfe, Frank: y 65, g. 


Wolff, M. L.: Now 61,4; May ’63, 4,9; May ’64, 14. 


Wolff, Moise: Nov. 58. 10. 

Wong Ah Gow: May 63, Ls 

Wood, O. (Parson) : Aug. 57, 17-18; May ’63, 7-8. 
Wooley, E. S.: Feb. ’56, 7. 

Wright, Arthur: Aug. 64, r 

Wright, P. V.: Feb. ’63, 16. 

Wright, W. D.: Feb. ’64, 9. 

Wurch, B.: Aug. ’64, 22. 

Wyman, George H.: Feb. ’63, 18-19. 


+ 


Yoakum, Finis E.: May ’64, 22-27. 
Youngken, Harry H.: May 57. 17; May ’63, 3. 
Youle, W. E.: May 60, 2-4, 7, 11, 16, 20. 


Z 
Zapf, Charles F. (Charlie): May ’59, 10. 
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Membership 


» 
4 HONORARY SUSTAINING 
J. H. Morrison Richard Bard 
f Roger Edwards 
d LIFE A. C. Hardison 
*, Philip Bard Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mrs. Edith Hoffman Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
- Mrs. Grace Smith 
z, Mrs. Robert G. Haley 
| Walter Wm. Hoffman NEW 
John P. Thille 
¥ Bruce C. Allee 
MA Grace S. Thille ‘ 
Pr Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Fitzgerald 
A Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard ee 
Irene Train Kitchen 
Mrs. E. C. Canet 4 
Henry M. Borchard Mrs. Bertha J. Lewis 
j Mrs. Blanche R. McInnes 
> Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan Viclat: Reeder 
Mrs. May H. Norcop Charlene Reeves 
» Mrs. Harold Dudley Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Schieferle 
» Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly Mr. and Mrs, Shillington 
- Mrs. Helene Holve Mr. and Mrs. John K. Thille 
le Harry Valentine Col. and Mrs. Wiley B. Tonnar 
a 
Half a Century of Service 
f Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
J E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
7 secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 


standards set by its pioneer founders. 


. Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
& ,> Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor. 


. County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
ee Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
ealer. 


ingle Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
b Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
; > has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 

= founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 

The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


ae 
te Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 


ually in Ventura since that date. 


Janss Investment Corporation. 


4 to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
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The Ventura County 
Historical Soczety 


OFFICERS 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ROBERT PFEILER 
J. H. LENOX 
R. G. PERCY 


DIRECTORS 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
band and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 
life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison, R. G. Percy 
and Mrs. Rafelita O. Philbrick. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles. All communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. Memberships 
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VANCOUVER’S VISIT TO VENTURA 
By Mase tite B. McGuire 


THE RANCHO EX-MISSION OF VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
By Louis C. Drapeau 


Notice 


The source material for the article on Vancouver is to- be found 
in his Voyage of discovery to the north Pacific Ocean and round the 
world, 1798. Its author, Mrs. McGuire, has been doing free-lance 
writing for the past eleven years, and has published’ in more than 90 
periodicals. She has done a number of articles on colonial American 
history and Hawaii, visiting both that island and England in her research 
on Vancouver. 

Louis C. Drapeau received his LLB in 1913 from Georgetown 
University Law School where his legal fraternity was Phi Delta Phi. 
He came to Ventura County in 1913 and was official reporter of the 
Superior Court in 1914. In 1915 he began the practice of law in Ven- 
tura, and continued as a trial lawyer until 1937 when he became judge 
of the Ventura County Superior Court; in 1949 he was elevated to the 
District Court of Appeal of California. Judge Drapeau retired in 1955, 
but works most of the time as a trial judge in California by assignment 
of the Judicial Council of the State. 

To give credit to our past presidents (and to correct an error 
in the last issue) : 

R. G. Percy September, 1955-June, 1957 

James H. Roth July, 1957-June, 1960 

Fergus Fairbanks July, 1960-June, 1962 

Carl Phleger July, 1962-June, 1963 

Lawrence Everett August, 1963-June, 1965 
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VANCOUVER’S VISIT TO VENTURA 
By MABELLE B. MCGUIRE 


In 1791 the British government sent Lieutenant George 
Vancouver to America on a three-fold mission. First, he 
was to survey the west coast of North America from Alaska 
to Mexico. Second, he was to look for the Northwest Pas- 
sage, a fabled waterway into the interior of the continent 
that might possibly lead to the Atlantic. The third phase 
of his assignment was of a diplomatic nature. He was to 
conclude the negotiations between England and Spain con- 
cerning a dispute that had nearly caused a war. By receiving 
from the Spanish representative at Nootka the land that 
England claimed through purchase from the Indians, Van- 
couver would terminate a touchy situation. It was not that 
easy, however, and it was several years before the Nootka 
Controversy was finally settled. 


It was in the discharge of his duties as a hydrographer 
that Vancouver came into southern California waters. That 
was in November of 1793. England and Spain had become 
allies in the all-European war that exploded after the 
French Revolution. While this trouble was brewing on the 
other side of the world, the survey team was working in 
Alaska; and Vancouver’s first knowledge of it was from 
Sr. Sal, comandante of the presidio at San Francisco: ‘“‘We 
are now allies,” that gentleman announced with a smile 
when he greeted the Englishman. 


The men of the expedition found the comandante to be 
very gracious and helpful; but when they reached Mon- 
terey, where they had been hospitably received previously, 
they met with a cool reception. Governor Arrillaga was 
brusque to the point of rudeness. He would not allow the 
English to remain in port except with so many restrictions 
that Vancouver thought it best to move on immediately. He 
decided to survey as far as possible, then sail to Hawaii for 
ship repairs. Therefore they sailed south and with some 


hestitation put in at Santa Barbara Bay, not knowing what . 


to expect after the chilly atmosphere at Monterey. To their 
surprise the presidio officers and mission priests gave them 
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a warm reception. They were allowed to come and go with 
no restrictions, and were told to help themselves to water 
and firewood. Vancouver wrote in his journal that they 
secured a plentiful supply of wood from the “holly-leaved 
oak trees” (live oaks). 

While they were taking on water in preparation for 
their departure, the English saw a cavalcade of horses, 
mules and men coming from the south. The mules were 
laden with foodstuffs; and the men, who proved to be In- 
dians, were driving ten sheep. The leader of the party was 
a Franciscan friar in brown robe and sandals. “I have cros- 
sed the ocean often enough to know the need men have for 
fresh food,” Fr. Vicente Santa Maria said, introducing him- 
self to Vancouver, ‘So we brought you some produce from 
our mission garden and some meat on the hoof.” No doubt 
the commander’s eyes filled with tears at such a display 
of Christian concern. He knew what a treat some mutton 
chops and roast lamb would be to the crew that had been 
on a diet of salt meat for so many months. 

As their sailing date was scheduled for the following 
day, Vancouver had invited the Santa Barbara priests and 
presidio officers to dine on board the Discovery. He now 
included Fr. Vicente. The dinner proved to be a happy 
occasion, for the company was congenial. There was fresh 


_food provided by the Spaniards and good grog provided 


by the English; and if an interpreter was needed for a 
complete understanding, there was midshipman Thomas 
Dodson who had been the official interpreter at Nootka. 
“You must come to San Buenaventura to see our mission,” 
said F'r. Vicente when he learned that Vancouver and some 
of his officers had visited the missions at San Francisco, 
Santa Clara and Carmel. He told about the work he and 
Padre Dumetz were doing to help civilize and Christianize 
the natives of the region. Then he added persuasively, “We 
have an excellent garden and would like to share more of 
its products with you. Return with us to see it and choose 
what you need for your ships.” 

Vancouver wanted to go, for he had a keen interest in 
the California missions and the work of these men of God; 
but he could not spare the time to go on horseback. There- 
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fore he invited Fr. Vicente to return to the mission on the , 
Discovery. The padre gladly accepted; but when he told © 
the neophytes to return home without him, they were terri- : 
fied. They feared that the strangers would harm their priest 
and begged him to go with them. He assured them that he 
was among friends, and they finally left but in a fearful 7 
state of mind. The ships left Santa Barbara just before noon; A 
but the breeze was too light for good sailing, and it took | 
eight hours to make the short run. Arriving at San Buena- © 
ventura at 8 p.m. of November 18, the Discovery, the flag- . 
ship, the Chatham, the consort ship, and the Daedalus, the © 
storeship, cast anchor several miles out where they waited — 
for daylight. - 

In the morning they found themselves about two miles 
from shore. After an early breakfast, Vancouver took Fr. — 
Vicente in a small boat to the landing place; but the surf 
was too rough for them to land. Some of the Indians man- 
aged to get out to them in their canoes and advised them 
to wait until the waves subsided. A gale from the south was » 
causing the unusually high waves, but they were sure the _ , 
condition would improve by late afternoon or evening. 
Some of the natives took fowls, vegetables and more sheep 
out to the ships; and when Fr. Vicente saw them successfully 
transfer their cargo, he expressed a desire to go back in one 
of their canoes. When he saw another canoe overturn in >> 
the ‘high surf, however, he gave up the idea. 

As they were rowing back to the Discovery, the priest 
suddenly remembered that he had entrusted his Bible and »” 
prayerbook to one of his servants with instructions to take 
them safely ashore. Now that he was returning to the vessel, 
he wanted his books for his daily devotions. The good father 
voiced his disappointment, and Vancouver sympathized. _ 
He offered him the Bible and Prayerbook on the ship, but 
they were printed in English which Fr. Vicente did not * 
understand. The priest’s low spirits dropped even lower 
when a minor accident occurred. The plug in the bottom , 
of the boat worked loose and water began to pour in. One *’* 
of the sailors promptly plugged the hole, and the men bail- ,, 
ed out the water; but Vicente,.no doubt recalling the warn- , 
ings of his Indian friends at Santa Barbara, was now ina * 
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very agitated state of mind. Some of the sailors could not 
help but smile at his timidity, because there was now no 
real danger. Their amusement only made matters worse, 
and. Vancouver had as much difficulty in convincing him 
that they would reach the vessel in safety as Vicente had 
had in convincing the Indians to return home without him. 


When they reached the ship, Fr. Vicente was relieved; 
but he still missed his holy books. Later in the day when 
his servants brought them out to him, he was overjoyed and 
immediately retired to a quiet place where he spent three- 
quarters of an hour alone. When he joined the officers 
for supper, he was his former cheerful self. Vancouver 
apologized for the amusement his men had demonstrated 
in the boat. “You are forgiven,” Fr. Vicente said with a 
hearty laugh and continued to be in'a jovial mood. 

The following morning they landed safely; and as 
they started for the mission, Indians came running from 
all directions. Men, women and children kissed their pas- 
tor’s hand and asked for a benediction. Some inquired how 
he had fared on the ship and showed surprise that he had 
been well entertained. Their conversation was in the Indian 
language which the priest spoke fluently, but he later told 
the English about the fears the people had had for his 
safety. At the mission they met Fr. Francisco Dumetz who 
entertained the guests in a manner equal to the hospitality 
shown them at the other Franciscan establishments. They 
inspected the mission and the extensive gardens. Of the 
latter, Vancouver wrote in his journal: 


... the garden of Buena Ventura far exceeded any 
thing of that description I had before met with in these 
regions, both in respect of the quality, quantity, and 
variety of its excellent productions, not only indigenous 
to the country, but appertaining to the temperate as 
well as torrid zone; not one species having yet been 
sown, or planted, that had not flourished, and yielded 
its fruit in abundance, and of excellent quality. These 
have principally consisted of apples, pears, plums, figs, 
oranges, grapes, peaches and pomgranates, together 
with the plantain, banana, cocoa nut, sugar cane, 1n- 
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digo, and a great variety of the necessary and useful 
kitchen herbs, plants and roots. All these were flourish- 
ing in the greatest health and perfection, though sep- 
arated from the sea-side only by two or three fields of 


corn, that were cultivated within a few yards of the 
surf. 


Another notation in the journal throws light on the 
means of communication in those early colonial days: 


The day passed most agreeably in the society of our 
ecclesiastical friends; and the pleasure of it was greatly 
heightened by the arrival of a mail from Europe on 
its way to Monterey. By this conveyance our reverend 
friends had intelligence from the old world, that could 
not fail of being very interesting to persons in our situa- 
tion. Thus we concluded a very pleasant day, and in 
the evening returned to the vessels . . . 


Vancouver honored the two San Buenaventura priests 
by naming points of land for them. They are Point Vicente 
and Point Dume. (The commander spelled this name as it 
sounded; as a Spaniard, Fr. Vicente had naturally pro- 
nounced the z like th.) The expedition’s leader mentioned 
in his journal that he gave to the priests “a few useful ar- 
ticles which they had no other Opportunity of obtaining, 
though I must confess they were a very incompetent return 
for their friendly, generous and attentive services.”” When 
they sailed from Ventura, the English took a bull to add to 
the small herd of cattle they had transported from Monterey 
to Hawaii the year before. In this way the Spaniards helped 
the Hawaiians with a new industry, cattle raising. It is 
worth noting that they refused payment for the animals, 
because they wanted to help Vancouver in his project of 
supplying the Hawaiians with good meat. 


The explorer’s last mention of San Buenaventura Mis- 
sion is found in his chapter on the Spanish settlements: 


At Santa Barbara a new church was building, and 
at Buena Ventura the whole was to be rebuilt, both of 
which when finished, might be justly taken for the 
workmanship of more experienced artists. These two 
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missions form each an intire square; the buildings are 
more lofty and extensive, and the superior quality of 
the materials with which they are erected, gives them 
a decided superiority over all the others. 


It is apparent that the British naval officer held in 
high esteem the efforts of the Franciscan friars whom he 
called the “spiritual physicians” of the Indians. It is also 
apparent that of all the “spiritual physicians” he met, he 
was most fond of Fr. Vicente. 
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THE RANCHO EX-MISSION OF 
VENTURA COUNTY 


By Louis C. DRAPEAU 


All private rights of ownership of real property have 
a time and a place of beginning. In England the original 
source of title is the king. The idea comes from the uses 
and customs of the feudal system. In the United States the 
original source of title is from the people. Thus our titles 
trace backward to a patent from the United States. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard title to land comes from England, 
confirmed by the government of the United States. In the 
middle-western states title comes directly from the United 
States. After the grant of land by the supreme power in the 
state, subsequent grants are from individual to individual. 
These grants are generally called deeds. 


And a deed would be incomplete without a description 
of the property conveyed. The first method of description 
was by metes and bounds. It would have a starting point, 
and then go around the property described, referring as it 
went to objects on the ground. These descriptions were 
most unsatisfactory. There was constant overlapping with 
other property. Points of call disappeared, or could not be 
found. And owners were seldom sure of the boundaries of 
their property. 

Tradition has it that Thomas Jefferson was the in- 
ventor of the American method of describing land. This 
consists of a system of squares; sections of one square mile, 
townships of 36 sections and sub-divisions of sections. As 
time went on we developed an additional method of describ- 
ing land. A subdivider would file a map with the county 
recorder, showing the parcels he proposed to sell. Then in 
his deeds he was able to simply refer to the particular parcel 
as shown on his map for a description of the property to be 
conveyed. 


When Mexico ceded California to the United States, 
our surveyors imposed upon the whole state a map divided 
into townships and sections, with two east and west base 
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lines. But in California, they found a complication. Here 
there were already many irregular-shaped islands of prop- 
erty that had to be super-imposed upon the state map of 
sections and townships. These islands were Spanish or 
Mexican grants. | 

The treaty of peace between the United States and 
Mexico (the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 10, 
1848) fixed the present southern boundary of California at 
a point just south of San Diego, and ceded to the United 
States all territory north of that boundary line. This treaty 
among other things stipulated the enjoyment of liberty, 
property and religion to those persons resident in the ceded 
territory. These rights in property had to be determined 
and adjudicated in some manner. Thereafter followed the 
act of Congress of March, 1851 which required every person 
claiming lands in California by virtue of any right or title 
derived from the Spanish or Mexican governments to pre- 
sent his claim to a commission appointed to ascertain and 
settle “‘all land claims” in the state. The act also provided 
that if no claim was filed within two years after its date, 
all land not so claimed would be considered a part of the 
public domain of the United States. Therefore Spanish 
grants in California find their sources of title in the con- 
gressional act of 1851 and the judgment of the commission- 
ers pronounced under that act; all of which was finally rep- 
resented by a patent from the United States of America for 
the lands involved. Judgments of the Land Grant Commis- 
sion were subject to appeal in the federal courts. These ap- 
peals in many cases were carried clear through to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

This article is designed to tell some of the history of 
the Rancho ex-Mission in Ventura County,a Spanish grant. 
The Mission San Buenaventura lands contained about 12 
square leagues, approximately 49,000 acres. One thousand 
acres were located away from the Mission, over near Round 
Mountain in the Santa Clara Valley. At this point when 
I tell my friends about the ex-Mission, I say that this extra 
acreage must have been pi/on. This is to the great delight 
of the old, old timers. Pilon was a colloquialism. It did not 
mean exactly a tip, because a tip is for services well ren- 
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dered. Pilon meant more a reward for paying a bil, or 
paying cash for things bought. In the old days a boy who 
bought and carried home an order of groceries was always 
given some candy or something good to eat. And in the days 
when our farmers paid their bills once a year after the 
money for their crops came in, there was a tin cup and a 
barrel in the back room.! 

The main body of the Mission lands was described by 
metes and bounds: beginning on the south at the Pacific 
Ocean, thence running easterly along the foothills north of 
the Santa Clara Valley almost to the present city of Santa 
Paula; thence northerly and westerly to the sierra ( saw) of 
Sulphur Mountain, thence along the top of the mountain 
until the line descended to a point near Gosnell Hill; thence 
about in the middle of the Ventura River southerly to the 
ocean ; and thence to the point of beginning. In later years 
the Rancho San Miguelito, to the west of the Ventura River 
was surveyed, with a common boundary with the ex-Missien 
westerly along the river. The boundaries of these two 
ranchos were surveyed for the government by a contract 
civil engineer with the name of Terrill. Probably Mr. Ter- 
rill did not survey the San Miguel boundary with the ex- 
Mission, but just took his field notes and reversed courses 
and distances up the river. The ex-Mission survey came 
down the river. The Miguelito survey went up the river. 

The level land in the Ventura River bottom was highly 
productive alluvial soil when our American people first 
knew it. Owners of the San Miguelito and the ex-Mission 
fell into dispute as to the location of this boundary line. 
Several attempts were made to locate it by surveyors, but no 
two of them agreed as to its actual location on the ground. 
Legally they had to re-establish the Terrill line if they 
could. This ground was washed out in one of the great 
floods in the river just before the turn of the century. After 
the flood it did not make much difference, because the land 
was left rocky and barren. So no serious attempt was made 
to establish this boundary line until oil was discovered in the 
Ventura River valley, and two great oil companies held 
leases with the river grant line as their common boundary. 
The production of oil was stupendous and the value per acre 
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of the rocky river bottom land was almost beyond computa- 
tion. 

It therefore became vitally necessary to settle once and 
for all the location of this disputed boundary line. My law 
firm of Sheridan, Orr, Drapeau & Gardner was employed 
to do the work.’ We associated with us Charles F. Black- 
stock of Oxnard.’ In order to show exactly where this dis- 
puted line was located by Terrill we had to make a com- 
plete chain of title, deed by deed, of the Rancho ex-Mission, 
from its beginning to the date of the trial. So we employed 
Charles W. Petit to do our surveying and engineering work.* 
Mr. Petit found a monument of the Terrill survey in place 
at the point of Gosnell Hill, and re-established the line by 
metes and bounds down the river to the ocean, using Ter- 
rill’s field notes for the purpose. To be sure that anyone 
would be able to find the line after that, no matter how many 
floods came down the river, Mr. Petit tied it to monuments 
on the east and west banks above the river all the way down 
to the ocean. Then we had to get all the land owners on 
both sides of the river into court. R. Gird Percy was our 
contact man for this purpose. Gird Percy fully understood 
the problems involved in this Litigation. He had the confi- 
dence of his friends and neighbors on the Avenue.’ These 
were the owners in the Ventura River valley west of Ventura 
Avenue. 

Until secularization all of this land belonged to the San 
Buenaventura Mission. The Mission held it in trust for 
church purposes, and for the benefit of the Indians who were 
communicants of the church and who farmed and improved 
the land. By “secularization” the Mexican government by 
fiat August 17, 1833 took the property away from the 
church, treated it as public domain, and granted it to an 
individual. This could not have been done under our sys- 
tem of government. Under our law, government may take 
land from its citizens under the power of eminent domain. 
But government must pay the fair market value for the 
property. In the case of the ex-Mission Mexico just took 
it, and did not pay the church one cent for it. Seculariza- 
tion has been vigorously condemned; undoubtedly, it was 
morally wrong. The only justification for it was that the 
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church held too much of the arable land of the state. How- 
ever, it was done; and all that was left to the church was the 
Mission and the mission gardens in San Buenaventura.® 
The first deed June 8, 1846 was from Pio Pico, consti- 
tutional governor of the Department of the Californias, to 
Jose Arnaz “for the payment of debts and to procure means 
that might serve for the common defense in the case of a 
foreign invasion which according to reliable information is 
near happening.” The value of the consideration expressed 
was $12,000. But there is no record of that amount, or of 
any other amount, ever having been paid. Indeed a strange 
fatality, like the evil genius of a wicked man, seemed to 
follow both grantors and grantees of the ex-Mission for 
many years. No one paid for the property; no one could 
hold it long; no one got any benefit from it. | 
August 29, 1850 Sr. Arnaz agreed to sell the property 
to Manuel A. Rodriguez de Poli. Arnaz recited that he 
“had been despoiled of his property.” De Poli agreed to 
thereafter pay Sr. Arnaz $12,000 in two payments. But the 
money was never paid. This agreement was followed by 
a deed. Some of Sr. Arnaz’s descendents still live in this 
area. He resided for many years in the old adobe home- 
stead at the confluence of the Ventura River and San An- 
tonio Creek. De Poli was a medical doctor; Poli Streeet in 
Ventura is named after him. | 
Manuel Rodriguez de Poli presented his claim to the 
U.S. Land Commissioners November 11, 1852, for 12 square 
leagues. On May 15, 1885 confirmation was allowed. The 
United States appealed from this confirmation; the United 
States District Court sustained the commissioners; the case 
finally went to the United States Supreme Court. That 
Court sustained the District Court, and upheld the decision 
of the commissioners. (United States v. Manuel Antonio 
Rodriguez de Poli, decided June 1, 1869.) Subsequently 
patent was issued to Manuel Antonio Rodriguez de Poli, 
August 28, 1874. Here appears a most interesting area for 
speculation. No community can go ahead unless there is 
good title to its land. There was an interregnum from 1850 
to 1874 when no improvements to land, could safely be 
made, and no plans for the future undertaken. Ventura was 
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Manuel Antonio Rodriguez de Poli 


the logical place for the great metropolis of southern Cali- 
fornia that finally centered in Los Angeles. I believe this 
uncertainty of title in these early years turned that develop- 
ment from Ventura to Los Angeles County. 

Pursuant to the agreement, Arnaz deeded to de Poli 
April 28, 1852. De Poli died August 29, 1856. One Juan 
Torres was a witness examined on the hearing in Santa 
Barbara for letters of administration of the estate of de Poll. 
He testified: Dr. Poli died on the 29th of August, A.D. 
1856 on the river San Joaquin. Those who were present say 
that he was on horse back and the horse threw him and from 
the effect of this he died. 

Here the Rancho first began to be divided. A widow’s 
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probate homestead was carved out, and conveyed in probate 
to Encarnacion de Poli. The description of this homestead 
was: beginning where the San Jon (graveyard) Barranca 
meets the ocean; thence to the foothills; thence to the Ven- 
tura River into the Valley of San Buenaventura; thence to 
the ocean; and thence to the point of beginning. Francisco 
Sanjurjo filed an action to collect on a promissary note due 
him from de Poli “with interest at the rate of 212% per 
month.” Sanjurjo lost the ranch to James Ray. Ray bought 


the homestead from Encarnacion; but he just agreed to, and 


never paid anybody for it. 
Angel G. Escandon was a brother-in-law of Encarna- 
cion, whose maiden name was Sanchez. Escandon collected 
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outstanding titles from Encarnacion and from Ray and oth- 
ers, and thought he had the ranch. But he never made it. 
Finally he parted with his title to Daniel C. Waterman “of 
the Kingdom of Hawaii” April 22, 1862. Again title passed 
with a promise to pay for the property that never materi- 
alized. 

Ownership of the rancho now divides into almost im- 
possible fractions: Vassault 25/36; Webb and Wright 
6/26; Waterman 5/36, plus the Escandon claim. Vassault 
made the first subdivision, with a map entitled Valley of 
the San Buenaventura. This map included all the land in 
the Ventura Valley east of the river and west of the hi!ls, 
commencing a little north of Main Street in Ventura and 
running north to the Canada Larga. The surveying was 
done by a man with the name of Leighton. And Mr. Leigh- 
ton made the map. The parcels were from 20 to 40 acres, 
east and west of Ventura Avenue. For many years no copy 
of the Leighton map could be found, and it was thought to 
be a lost muniment of title. One day Charles Barnard, our 
pioneer title man, happened to go into an old, one-story 
adobe shack on Main Street that was about to be torn down. 
He saw underneath many layers of wall paper an old map 
pasted to the wall. This was the Leighton map. It was care- 
fully removed, patched up and recorded in the recorder’s 
office of Ventura County. 

Here is another interesting aside, as we follow this title. 
One of these debtors was so hated by his outraged creditors 
that they took possession of his body after he died, and kept 
it for years in the garret of an old house in Ventura. Ven- 
tura Arnaz Wagner, daughter of Sr. Arnaz, told me that 
this was true. She said that she well remembered playing 
with other children in the garret where this grisly pawn was 
stored. Another old custom that has since died out in Ven- 
tura was to have all decedents photographed in their coffins, 
standing up, with the funeral flowers all around. I think it 
was Sol Sheridan who once said that they were all dressed 
up with no place to go.’ 

Vassault could never have given a good title to any- 
body. He had only a fraction of it. His associates mort- 
gaged their shares separately, and when the legal chips 
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were down the poor farmers in the valley were minus their 
titles and their improvements. It does not take much imag- 
ination to picture the consternation of these purchasers who 
were brought into court to defend defective titles, which 
they had purchased in good faith, for land on which they 
had labored for years. And picture the wrath and frustra- 
tion of men who lost their money and their work of years. 
In the meantime numbers of persons had come into the 
Rancho, and claimed Possessory title to lots and parcels. 
These people were sometimes referred to as “squatters.” 
Some of them called themselves “old settlers.” In a suit filed 
in 1869 attorneys, who did not know their real names, called 
two of them Champagne Charley and John Barley Corn. 
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Perhaps that was more colorful than our present method 
of referring to a fictitious defendant as John Doe. These 
ramifications of title went on and on, until the title was so 
hopelessly involved that a master hand was needed to un- 
ravel the tangled skein. 

April 6, 1878 is a red-letter day in the history of this 
title. For it was then that Carpentier and Steinbach came 
into the picture. General Horace W. Carpentier was a New 
York businessman. Rudolph Steinbach was a citizen of 
Germany. Carpentier and Steinbach promoted early-day 
subdivisions of land grants in California. They were able 
and clever businessmen. And they knew the business in 
which they specialized. It was General Carpentier who 
secured a large portion of the valuable water front land of 
the City of Oakland. Steinbach remained a citizen of Ger- 
many all his life. As such a citizen, when he was sued in 
our state courts, he could move the cases to the federal courts 
because of his citizenship; that took trial of such cases away 
from the local courts: Thus Carpentier and Steinbach had 
a terrific advantage in litigation. 

After Carpentier and Steinbach had established a good 
title in themselves to the Rancho ex-Mission, they caused 
a map to be prepared for the new City of San Buenaventura, 
and also of the Rancho outside of the city. This surveying 
was done by E. T. Hare, a prominent and able civil engineer 
of the time. He signed his maps with his name, and also 
with a clever pen-and-ink sketch of a hare. Some of his 
friends called it a jackrabbit. Carpentier and Steinbach’s 
method of perfecting title was to get every owner of every 
outstanding claim to the Rancho to deed to them. Most of 
the deeds first went to one Theodore LeRoy, who was a 
claimant and also the agent of Carpentier and Steinbach. 
Carpentier and Steinbach then made a declaration of trust 
April 6, 1878. From this instrument it is possible to deter- 
mine many of the conflicting interests thus brought together. 

They were: Theodore LeRoy; John B. Hermon; Horace 
W. Carpentier; San Buenaventura Commercial Mining and 
Manufacturing Company; Mahlon Thorne, and nine other 
persons whom he represented ; and Edward R. Carpentier. 

Carpentier and Steinbach under the trust were given 
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power to manage and to subdivide, and to sell the Rancho. 
This they proceeded vigorously to do. With a few minor 
exceptions every title in the Rancho goes back to the patent 
through them. Any title man or lawyer who attempts to 
unravel the terrible condition of this title when these men 
took hold of it will agree that they did a splendid job of 
clearing it. Whether they carried out the trust equitably, 
or justly, is something else again. Many people in Ventura 
violently asserted that they did not. It is said that neither 
Carpentier nor Steinbach dared to come to Ventura from 
San Francisco where they lived; because if they had, they 
surely would have been hanged at sight. 

Carpentier and Steinbach finally evicted all the squat- 
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ters. In these legal actions many who had purchased in good 
faith from Vassault and the corporation with the long name 
were made parties defendant. And suits such as these 
are never conducive to personal popularity. As might have 
been expected, in trying to handle this troublesome title 
Carpentier and Steinbach were soon sued by their own as- 
sociates. Thorne brought an action to set aside the trust, 
claiming it was not being carried out according to its terms. 
Thorne lost. 

Then Carpentier and Steinbach had to defend two 
major attacks upon the validity of the title itself. One of 
these attacks was leveled at the right of de Poli to hold 
title at all, for the reason that he was an alien. That action 
was brought by the Attorney General of the State of Cali- 
fornia, to escheat the property to the State of California. 
The Attorney General lost too. 

The other case was More v. Steinbach (127 U. S. Su- 
preme 70). That case went clear to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. More claimed four square leagues of 
the Rancho ex-Mission because of an alleged grant to his 
predecessor in title by the Mexican government.® This grant 
undoubtedly was made, but never was confirmed by the 
commissioners and therefore was lost. In this case it was 
proved that neither Governor Pico nor the Mexican gov- 
ernmental assembly had power or authority to make the 
grant to Arnaz. The Supreme Court agreed that this was 
true, but held against More because of the former decision 
of that court in the case of United States v. de Poli. It is 
interesting to speculate what might have happened had this 
contention been properly presented in the original case 
which confirmed the title. 

Carpentier and Steinbach died many years ago. But 
their hold upon this title is still with us. If any street in the 
old town should be abandoned, their successors have a ro- 
bust claim to the title. The same is true of the city park, 
should it be used for any other purpose than a park. Also if 
there are any unsold lots or parcels anywhere in the Rancho, 
the record title is in successors of Carpentier and Steinbach. 
However, this may not have been an unmixed evil. Every 
so often some eager beaver dreams up a scheme to fill the 
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city park with buildings for some perhaps worthy public 
purpose. When the title bar appears, the project dies. So we 
have the park still with us in all its beauty. 

Thomas P. Molloy of San Francisco appeared. He had 
title to the residue of the Carpentier and Steinbach hold- 
ing by deed from them. And he brought his chain of title 
down from them to the date of the trial; but that title was 
only to unsold portions of the Rancho. The dickens of it 
was that in our case the west line of the property conveyed 
by reference to the Leighton map did not go as far west as 
the new grant line which we were establishing. So Mr. Mol- 
loy claimed that narrow strip of land. He did get some of 
it, when we were unable to prove a prescriptive title in a 
few of the owners. Most of them proved ownership by pre- 
scription and got their property clear over to the new grant 
line. Tom Molloy was a good lawyer. He made me prove 
every single element in our case. Nevertheless, we were 
good friends until he died in San Francisco a few years 
after the litigation came to an end.? 

The Superior Court made its decree fixing the boun- 
dary line established by Mr. Petit: The California Supreme 
Court affirmed the decree. fixing that line forever. Every- 
one who owned land on the river was a party to the law 
suit; and thus every owner and his successors are bound by 
the decree. Ironically however, after the case was tried, it 
developed that the oil structure dipped so steeply on its 
south flank that no new wells to the south would produce 
oil. 

The trial of this case helps us to understand that we 
Ventura County people are successors of more than one 
colorful and splendid era in the history of our county. Once 
upon a time the people who lived here looked to Mexico 
for their laws and their customs. The trials and the stresses 
of the drastic change to an Anglo-Saxon community are 
over. But all these things are part of Ventura’s background 
of tradition and memoty, all the common heritage of us 
present-day residents of that principality once known as 
the Rancho ex-Mission of San Buenaventura. 
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Solomon Neill Sheridan 
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1. I am indebted to Jim Roth, our outstanding Spanish scholar, for 
the spelling and verification of the world pilon. He was born in Ventura 
in 1887 in the same house in which he now lives on Main Street. Jim was 
in the consular service of the United States for ten years and for many 
years he was organizer of Rotary Clubs in South America. 


2. Robert M. Sheridan, Esq., now retired, practiced law all his life 
in Ventura. He is a graduate of the University of California and is the 
son of Ed Sheridan, former newspaper man, and the grandson of Sol Sheri- 
dan, an early day police officer in Ventura. 
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H. Frank Orr, Esq. is the only one of the old firm still practicing 
law. Frank is the son of Orestes Orr, one of our fine lawyers around the 
turn of the century. 


| Earl Stanley Gardner, a good lawyer in his day, is now the most 
prolific writer of mystery stories in the world. 


3. The Hon. Chas. F. Blackstock was born in Ventura where the 
court house now’ stands. School teacher, lawyer and finally judge of the 
Superior Court of Ventura County, he is one of the great lawyers of Ven- 
tura County. 


4. Charles W. Petit, graduate in engineering at Cornell University, 
did his first professional work for Hobson Bros. in their development of 
the Palo Verde Valley on the Colorado river. He was County Engineer of 
Ventura County for 20 years; he has been Mayor of the City of San Buena- 
ventura for 12 years and he is a life member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


5. Gird Percy was born in Saticoy. Gird’s parents moved to Ventura 
Avenue, and he attended the old Avenue School. He was a favorite and 
a protégé of Eugene Preston Foster. For Mr. Foster he caused to be planted 
the beautiful trees that adorn most of our county highways. Gird was 
engaged in the cattle and farming business most of his life. 


6. ‘The church lands at the Mission of San Buenaventura in the 
County of Santa Barbara, consisting of a church about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet by thirty-five feet, a grave yard about two hundred feet 
square adjoining the church on its. right side. Also a square of buildings 
with their curtilage occupying a space of about two hundred feet square 
more or less, adjoining the church on its left side. Also nearly opposite the 
said buildings, and on the opposite side of the road, an enclosed garden of 
an area of about five hundred varas square more or less.” 


7. Sol N. Sheridan was one of the most brilliant men Ventura has 
ever produced: newspaper man; editor; author ; student of human affairs; 
private secretary to United States Senator Frank Putnam F lint. He wrote 
the best history we have of Ventura County. Sol told me one time that he 
had among his papers an intimate history.of the people of Ventura County 
that was not to be published until after his death. But we never could find 
it; and if we had, I suppose we never could have printed it. 


8. Thomas Wallace More finally lost his life trying to perfect his 
title to the Rancho Sespe. Many acres of land were disputed. Some of the 
squatters in this area took the law into their own hands and murdered the 
man. 
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9. Gird Percy believes that “it was my brother, Steve, who first 
started getting the owners together; and for the purpose of bringing the 
suit against Molloy, all of the property owners deeded their lands to Edith 
Neel. I remember during the trial that, when I appeared as a witness on 
one property after another, Mr. Molloy asked me how it happened that 
[ knew so much about each. I answered that my brother and I owned one, 
my older brother owned another and that as a young man I had worked 
on both the Foster and the Neel properties. These were among the most 
important ones involved although the Francis, Simpson and Akers were 
also included. The Barney and Lincoln properties had never claimed any- 
thing beyond the Leighton line.” 
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Membership 


HONORARY 
J. H. Morrison 


LIFE 
Philip Bard 
Mrs. Edith Hoffman 
Mrs. Grace Smith 
Mrs. Robert G. Haley 
Walter Wm. Hoffman 
John P. Thille 
Grace S. Thille 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 


SUSTAINING 
Richard Bard 
Roger Edwards 
A. C. Hardison 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 


NEW 


Juliette Andrieu 

Walter Bixler 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Buckner 
Gilbert Carbajal 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Croker 


Alfred Curry 

Mrs. Evelyn P. Laubacher 
Violet MacEwan 

James L. Nicholson, Jr. 
Dorothy Ramirez 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Ruggles 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Skillin 
Verne M. Spafford 

Robert M. Stone 
Elizabeth Thomas 

Mr. and Mrs. James F. Thomas 


Mrs. E. C. Canet 

Henry M. Borchard 

Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. May H. Norcop 

Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 
Mrs. Helene Holve 

Harry Valentine 


Half a Century of Service 


Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 
standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor. 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
ici Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
ealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 


The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 


Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate develop- 
ment activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley in 1954 with 
offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 
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The Ventura County 
Historical Soctety 


OFFICERS 
ROBE PRRULER 4. hot a ee ee Pree 
Soh DENN eh seca ee CS ee Viele 
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DIRECTORS 
MRS. C. R. NIELAND ROBERT S. RAYMOND 
FERGUS FAIRBANKS E. J. WENIG 
MRS. D. A. CAMERON MRS. ELAINE GARBER 
MRS. LOU C. WRIGHT CHARLES PETIT 
CHAS. COLE CARL PHLEGER 
GRANT W. HEIL MRS. REATHA FINE 


The Ventura County Historical Sociéty’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
band and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 
life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum, Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison, R. G. Percy 
and Mrs. Rafelita O. Philbrick. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles, All communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum, Memberships 
include subscription to the Quarterly. Additional copies are 
available at $1.00 each. 


Five hundred fifty copies printed for the Ventura County 
Historical Society by the Pacific Coast Publishing Company, 
Ventura, California. 
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\" BY ALL MEANS, REMINISCENT 


By Ricuarp B, Haypock 


Notice 


This issue is a sequel to an article of a year ago on the childhood 
of Richard Barrett Haydock. 

Walter W. Bristol, first Ojai High School principal, related that 
“In 1877 Dr. Jose Arnaz gave the County Superintendent of Schools 
(S. S. Buchman) the use of one room in his house for a school. In the 
course of time a schoolhouse was built on the Creek Road. Richard D. 
£%.. (sic) Haydock, afterwards Superintendent of Schools in Ventura and 
'‘ Oxnard, was the first teacher in the new building.” And in his research 
[ John A. Rogers has found that 1903-1906 were the years in Oxnard 
~ . and 1906-1911 in Ventura. 
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BY ALL MEANS, REMINISCENT 
By RIcHARD B. HAYDOCK 


In 1882 I left Ventura County to attend the Los An- 
geles Normal. After graduating I came back in 1886 to 
teach my first school. At the end of that year the county 
superintendent told me that he secured the principalship of 
the Hlueneme schools for me for the following year. School 
opened August 1. This early opening may surprise many 
as September is the usual month for the majority of schools. 
However the cool coast weather makes August and Sep- 
tember the pleasantest months of the year. For some years 
August was the opening month, and there were always ten 
months of school instead of the usual nine of today. Many 
of the early-day teachers got their credentials by taking an 
examination before the County Board of Education. These 
examinations covered twenty-two subjects and required a 
lot of hard work in order to pass. They were given twice 
a year, June and December. I became a member of the 
board in 1889, and during the fifty years of membership, 
there were some-very marked fluctuations in the number of 
applications for certificates. One very amusing incident 
occurred only a year or two after I went on the board. The 
board had just finished reviewing the papers of the various 
candidates when a husky looking man came into inquire as 
to how he had come out. When told that he had failed, he 
went out muttering. Hardly had the door closed when he 
opened it again and said, “You fellows have examined me 
mentally and found me wanting; wonder if any of you 
would like to come out and test me physically?” 

At that time Hueneme was an extremely busy place, 
enjoying the largest out-going shipping of any point on the 
coast south of San Francisco. Sometimes there were as high 
as four to six boats at one time: two loading at the wharf; 


_ the others anchored waiting their turn. Two large ware- 


houses held the grain until it could be shipped and others 
were built later. Flat cars pulled by horses ran by the ware- 
houses to the end of the wharf where the sacks were slid 
down chutes to the boats. It was interesting to see the long 
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Teams lined up on two sides of Dr. Sessions’ house 


lines of teams come in during the threshing season. At the 
height of the season these lines backed up almost to the 
schoolhouse, and out the Ocean View Road to the slough 
east of town. Four horses pulled the loaded wagon; and 
when there were trailers, the number ran up to six, eight or 
ten. The longer teams were driven by jerk line. This ex- 
tended to one of the lead horses which responded to a pull 
to go in one direction, and to a jerk to go the other. Some- 
times there were metal frames secured to the lead horses 
and from which hung chimes that gave out a merry jingle 
with every move of the horses. Many of these teams came 
from Conejo and Simi. The Simi trip required three days: 
one day with a night stop on the roadside; the second into 
Hueneme to unload and another roadside stop; and back 
home the third. This heavy traffic put the dirt roads in 
terrible condition. They were inches deep in dust, and 
numerous chuckholes made travel over them in any kind 
of vehicle anything jut a joy ride. On the main roads 
straw was put in these chucks and spread over the road to 
help lay the dust. What a breeding place for fleas these 
straw roads were! In Hueneme the streets were alive with 
them. You could see them on the light print dresses of the 
women, which came almost to the ground in those days. 
How easterners did like to rib Californians about the fleas. 
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Flies, too, were so thick that people often had strips of 
paper on the end of sticks to shoo them from the table 
while eating. 

Another thing about which we did not boast was the 
east wind. These winds came from the desert down the 
Santa Clara River valley and the Simi and Las Posas. The 
country was practically treeless; the stubble fields offered 
no resistance, and these were often plowed as soon as the 
crops were off. At times dust was so thick that drivers 
would pull off the road until it cleared somewhat. On one 
trip to Ventura by stage the canvas curtains were pulled 
down to give shelter against the wind, and the stage came 
near toppling over several times. Once after we came to 
Oxnard and before the streets were paved, we returned 
from a trip to Los Angeles and found the house so full of 
dust that we swept it into little piles and then into a dust 
pan. It was an interesting sight to see the tumble weeds 
racing over the open fields until they met some obstruction 
such as a fence. Ordinarily the air in Hueneme is very 
damp, and I have seen the upper corners of the old two- 
story school building warped four inches out of plumb. 
Dr. Sessions in Hueneme used to say he regarded the east 
wind as his best assistant in clearing up sickness. For a few 
year the supervisors sought to improve road conditions by 
sprinkling them from water wagons. On a few of the most 
important roads standpipes were erected from which to 
fill these wagons. Along Ventura Road the tanks were 
filled with water that came from artesian wells. When 
wells were first drilled, they were capped to prevent un- 
controlled flow. In some instances, inch pipes that stood 
fifteen or eighteen feet above these capped wells flowed 
a good stream of water out at the top. In time all the farm- 
houses were supplied with pipes which gave a good pres- 
sure in the houses. In Hueneme the pressure was sufficient 
to give a good spread to lawn sprinklers. Often the under- 
ground water level was practically at ground level. 

The route from Ventura crossed the river at the west 
end of the present bridge and followed Ventura Road to 
Hueneme. Crossing the river before the first bridge was 
built was frequently difficult and sometimes dangerous; in 
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fact a few lives were lost. Quicksand was very treacherous 
just after heavy floods. Men on horseback rode back and 
forth at the crossing until the sand was settled and safe 
for traffic. A. J. Salisbury of Hueneme was going on a 
trip to San Francisco and asked Clarence Beckley to drive 
him over to Ventura. Clarence asked me to go along as 
company on the way back. It was raining hard and the 
water came up to the bottom of the buggy in the deepest 
place. When we got to Ventura, it was still raining; and 
Salisbury told Clarence to wait until the next morning 
(Monday) before returning. We met George Cawelti and 
J. E. Fulton, who had also driven over that morning; and 
they asked me if I did not want to go back with them. I 
had to be back the next morning for school; and the only 
alternative was to take a steamer due the next morning 
about four o’clock. The arrival of boats was so uncertain 
in stormy weather that I decided to go back with them. 
When we crossed over in the morning, the El Rio side was 
quite easy; the west side was where the water was deep. 
On the return we negotiated the west side without much 
trouble and felt that the worst was over. About one hundred 
fifty feet from the El Rio bank, the horses suddenly dropped 
into deep water and the carriage overturned. In getting 
out my legs got tangled up in one of the wheels and my 
shins were badly skinned and bruised. When I got free, 
I had no great trouble getting to the shore, although bur- 
dened with an overcoat. Fulton caught hold of a willow 
limb not far below and got out. Cawelti floated on still 
holding to one of the horses. The outfit stranded about a 
quarter mile below and we called to George to let go the 
horses and come to shore. He had some difficulty in getting 
through the quicksand. Then we thought to go out and 


try to free the horses; but just before we got to them, they . 


floated on down the river again. The next morning horses 
and buggy were found about a mile below: one horse dead 
and the other never good for anything afterward. During 
much of the time that I lived in Hueneme, my trips to 
Ventura were made on bicycle. Occasionally someone 
would come along at the right time to give me a ride. Most 
of the time I had to take off my shoes and wade across, 
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carrying the bicycle. Once or twice I had to remove my 
trousers. 

In November,1890 the Grand Jury appointed me to 
check over the books of the county officials. In the seven- 
teen years of the county’s existence such a check had never 
been made. With no one with previous experience to whom 
to go, I was on the point of declining when a committee 
called on me to discuss the matter. They explained what 
they wanted done (that only four years were to be covered ) 
and I decided to accept. I took up the work on January |, 
1891 and did not get through until the following Novem- 
ber. Many of the records had been nailed up in boxes and 
stored in a small building back of the courthouse, and had 
accumulated considerable dust. All in all it was a tedious 
job. One day while I was working in a vault, Deputy 
Sheriff Charley Wason came in and asked me to go outside 
with him. The Sheriff, W. H. (Bill) Reilly, one of my 
rst schoolmates in Ventura, was standing in front of the 
courthouse. When we got out, Bill started reading a brief 
description of property on which taxes were delinquent. 
Charley was standing alongside of me with his arm resting 
on my shoulder. When Bill finished reading, he asked for 
bids on the delinquent property in the amount of the de- 
linquent taxes. Charley pushed my head forward with his 
hand. “Sold to R. B. Haydock,” called out Bill. I im- 
mediately asked Charley for an explanation ; but as things 
went on, his explanation did not ease my mind a bit. A 
large piece of land in the Simi was among my “purchases.” 
A quick mental check up revealed that the amount of taxes 
must have run well up toward a thousand dollars. “Tisten, 
Charley,” I said, “I haven’t the ready money to take care 
of this thing.” “Don’t worry,” he said, “We'll take care 
of it for you.” When it was over we went up to the bank 
and made the necessary arrangements. In those days prop- 
erty on which taxes were delinquent was sold to the person 
who would bid it in and pay the taxes. A certain time, five 
years I believe, was allowed for redemption. When re- 
deemed, the owner had to pay the “purchaser” a penalty of 
15% I believe it was. All that I had “bought” was redeemed 
within a few months. 
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The “big fire” in Hueneme occurred some time after 
midnight. It started in the store of Gilger and Waterman, 
swept through the Wolff and Lehmann store (the largest 
mercantile establishment in the county), the Bank of Hue- 
neme and the wharf office just to the rear. It was thought 
that the warfinger’s residence, about twenty-five feet from 
the wharf office, might be saved. There was no fire fighting 
apparatus in town, and pressure from the artesian wells 
was not strong enough to reach the roof. Some of us 
climbed a ladder to the roof while others passed up buckets 
of water. In a short time the roof became wet and slippery 
and down I skidded over the awning above the porch. 
Louis Ludekens was filling a bucket of water from a 
hydrant and I landed squarely on his shoulders driving him 
to the ground. Fortunately there was a thick growth of 
calla lilies around the hydrant and Louis was not hurt. The 
biggest fire Oxnard had experienced started in or near the 
building at the corner of Fifth and the Boulevard. A strong 
east wind was blowing and the buildings, practically all of 
wood, endangered the whole business section of town. For- 
tunately it did not get across the street and was stopped be- 
fore it got to the A Street corner. 

A race track was built near Hueneme at the north end 
of the present harbor, and for a few years race meetings 
were held. One very amusing feature was the slow race, 
the last horse coming under the fire being declared winner. 
Owners were not allowed to ride their own entries. The 
rider, being on another man’s horse, would urge him to all 
possible speed in order that his own horse might win. In 
one of these races, Jim Donlon prodded his mount with 
his heels, lashed him with a rope, did everything possible 
to hasten his pace; but could not get him out of a walk. 
When the other horses were in, Jim was little more than 
half way around, coming in about five minutes later. Dur- 
ing the races various makeshift sideshows would put in an 
appearance. On the street at the old Seaside Hotel a sheet 
of canvas about six feet high and ten feet long was stretched 
between two uprights. A hole was made in the center 
through which a negro poked his head. For twenty-five 
cents you could throw ten eggs at this negro and receive 
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fifty cents if you hit him. It was surprising how many of 
these eggs were unbroken. They would strike the loose 
canvas and drop to some straw below where they would be 
picked up for other throwers. Several fellows threw their 
eggs without avail. Occasionally they would have reached 
the mark; but the negro would duck his head or turn it 
quickly to one side or the other. One fellow came along, 
got his eggs and had thrown several when he said disgust- 
edly, “Oh, what’s the use?” He tossed a slow, looping one 
up in the air. As the egg arched slowly the negro looked at 
it with a grin. Quick as a flash the fellow whizzed another 
egg straight to the mark, smashing it all over the negro’s 
face. “Woof!” said the cullud genmen, “Who frew dat?” 
For a long time when something unexpected happened, 
‘Who frew dat” was a favorite expression. 

Other amusements in Ventura should be mentioned. 
When I went to Hueneme, there had been no marked 
change in this feature of community life . Traveling com- 
panies were almost unknown; the occasional circuses 
stopped at Ventura only. Now and then a hypnotist or 
magician like Zamloch came to town; he appeared a couple 
of times and was a great favorite. The outstanding local 
event was the annual ball of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen (AOUW) the only fraternal organization in 
town. These dances occurred at the close of the harvest 
season, and were eagerly anticipated by many of the older 
as well as younger people. They came from all over the 
valley and from the Conejo and Simi. It really meant some- 
thing to those people who had to ride so far over the rough, 
dusty roads. The dances usually lasted till daybreak and 
then there was a return of three or four hours. W. S. Chap- 
man published the first paper in Hueneme, the Hueneme 
Herald. Many may not know that the plant for the paper 
was moved over from Montalvo. Chapman had been on 
the professional stage for several years under the stage name 
of Leigh Fawcett. Playing with him was his wife, May 
Wells. He trained a number of young people of Hueneme 
and put on some of the plays with which he had been con- 
nected, among them the popular Hazel Kirke. With Chap- 
man and his wife assuming leading roles the plays were 
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put on very creditably and were well received by the people. 
A self-styled Professor Castile, hypnotist, came to town 
and gave demonstrations for several days. His perform- 
ances had some of the women so mystified that they were 
the subject of much conversation for a while after his de- 
parture. 

Occasional hay rides broke the monotony of things. 
One evening a party went out to the Robinson home about 
a mile east of Hueneme, left some refreshments and then 
went on a hay ride, expecting to return for their refresh- 
ments and a social evening. Another party going out the 
same evening noticed in passing Robinson’s that no one was 
in the house. Someone proposed leaving a box of apricots 
they had and taking some of the refreshments. This was 
agreed to on condition they were to be brought back. On 
the return the stop was made and Henry McCoy, with a 
cake in his hand, rose to announce its return. He uttered 
about two words when a shower of apricots struck him in a 
half dozen different places. The driver whipped up his 
horses and the cake was never returned. 

A. J. Salisbury, a man experienced in such work, came 
to Hueneme to build the first wharf. During a chat he told 
me something I had not known before and may be news to 
other old timers. He said, “I guess the people of Ventura 
County damn me every time they think of me.” “Why soP”’, 
I asked. “Well, I am the man who introduced Bermuda 
grass into the country. I thought it would be both a fine 
forage and lawn grass.” Unfortunately as a forage grass 
stock never seemed to take to it. As a lawn grass we have 
never succeeded in eradicating it, and have come to accept 
it as something inevitable. Today you can find patches of 
it here and there in the mountains. This brings to mind 
another foreign importation that has been a pest for fifty 
years. Some seed wheat from Russia contained the seeds 
of a morning glory that we have not been able to eradicate 
in all these years. I have been told that the roots of this 
vine penetrate the ground more than ten feet. 

Ed Salisbury was one of the most mischievous pupils 
I ever had. Sometimes he would come to school with 
boutonniere which he would insist on pinning on me him- 
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self. This was my cue to be on the qui vive. Sometimes 
these polite attentions enabled me to anticipate and fore- 


stall some of his schemes. But he was too resourceful for 
us always to head him off. After counseling with him sev- 
eral times, it finally became necessary to punish him. A day 
or two later I met his father on the street, and he berated 
me so loudly that it could be heard by everybody around. 
I took it for some time until he said: “The next time you 
touch that boy, I’ll not take it to the law; I'll take care of 
you myself.” “Now, Mr. Salisbury,” I replied, “I have 
taken your abuse out of respect for an older man. If I have 
my way about it, there will be no more trouble; and if the 
boys feels the same way, everything will be fine. But, if 
your threat is an encouragement to him to continue making 
trouble, I will have to punish him nothwithstanding.” With 
that we parted. When we happened to meet after that, he 
seemed to be unaware of my presence. A little later I met 
Captain Hall on the street. I had made a trip to San Fran- 
cisco with him and knew him quite well. He said, “Hello, 
schoolmarm, I hear you had a run in with Salisbury since 
I last saw you.” “Yes,” I replied, “and I guess he’s pretty 
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sore at me.” “Don’t you believe it,” said the captain, “‘Salis- 
bury himself told me about it; and he’s tickled to death with 
the way you talked to him and didn’t fall for his bluff.” 
“Well,” I replied, “that’s a surprise to me. He certainly 
has a peculiar way of showing it.” 

In the arithmetic we were using in Hueneme, there 
were one hundred problems reviewing the entire subject at 
the end of the book. There were three boys in the class 
who had made an exceptionally good record. They had 
completed the regular work and solved all the one hundred 
but the last. One of these boys was Ted Fairbanks. These 
boys came to me one Friday and said they were stuck on 
that last problem. I read it over and realized that an arith- 
metical solution was difficult. An algebraic solution would 
have been different; but these boys knew no algebra. I 
told them to wrestle with it over the weekend, and that | 
would go over it with them on Monday if they had not 
solved it. I took the book home Friday, hoping to find a 
solution they would understand. Friday night I worked on 
it with no success. The result was the same Saturday night. 
Sunday night I was quite worried, but had to give up about 
midnight. About four o’clock I awakened suddenly, 
jumped out of bed and, without putting on my clothes, 
wrote down a formula I felt sure the boys could under- 
stand. It was a cold night and I got back into bed almost 
shivering but happy. The boys did grasp it and all was 
well; but I will admit that if I had it to do again right 
now, it would require some hard wrestling. 

One of the boats putting in at Hueneme, The Yaquina, 
grounded on the west side of the wharf and was heavily 
pounded by heavy seas. It was reported that the boat had 
some dynamite aboard, and there was some uneasiness as 
to what might happen. However this did not deter people 
from going down and taking a look at her. During the 
noon hour a number of school children were there. Just 
before one o’clock I hopped on my bicyle and hurried to 
school. I noticed the youngsters started running as soon as 
I left and I know they would not be able to get back on 
time. So I decided to have a little fun. As soon as the other 
children were in, I locked the door and stepped back for 
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the fun. When the fastest arrived, they tried the door and 
then stood there. When others came up and tried the door, 
they turned and started off as if to go home. When they 
got out to the street, I opened the door and called to them 
and they came back. 

Baseball was the only team game in the early years. 
Towns were small and rather far apart. After the railroad 
conditions were much better. Santa Barbara offered most of 
the competition. On several occasions such as the Fourth of 
July, teams were brought up from Los Angeles. Several 
good players were developed: Bob Elwell was a fine 
catcher, but moderate hitter; Walt Reynolds a good first 
baseman and heavy hitter; John Fox, a fine fielder and 
splendid hitter. John could have made good in the higher 
leagues. George and Bert Johnson, who played in the San 
Joaquin Valley league, should be mentioned. In later years 
two Ventura boys, Fred Snodgrass and Charley Hall, went 
up to the big leagues: Fred with the New York Giants for 
several years; and Charles with Seattle and the Boston Red 
Socks. These two boys opposed each other in one of the 
best remembered and most exciting world series in base- 
ball history. Tom Donovan furnished suits for a Ventura 
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team which took the name White House, the name of Tom’s 
dry goods store, which had in turn been taken from the 
name of a well known San Francisco dry goods establish- 
ment. This White House team was in existence for several 
years. Most of their games had been with Santa Barbara 
and the Ventura team had been winning quite regularly. 
After a game a crowd had gathered in front of the Ana- 
capa Hotel. The White House pitcher, like Alexander, 
was complaining that there were no more worlds to conquer. 
I had not been impressed very much with his pitching, 
and the more he said the more impatient I became. Finally 
I suggested that I would take a catcher and three basemen 
and play his team without outfielders or shortstop. He 
almost jumped as he told me I was crazy. I felt certain 
that Johnny Fox, Walt Reynolds and the other three would 
be able to hit him freely enough to pile up a good score, 
larger than they could against us even without outfielders 
and shortstop. The pitcher offered to bet a hundred dollars 
on the game. I told him that I never bet on a ball game 
or anything else. Then he began to use the old “money 
talks” argument. I had a suspicion that if confronted with 
real money he would back down; but urged that the game 
be played just for the fun of it. “Put up, or shut up” was 
his only answer. So I went up to Connor’s grocery store 
and got a hundred dollars. When I got back, the backdown 
was more complete than I had expected. He began to plead 
that he did not have a hundred dollars. I told him that 
was fine; just as I wanted it, and we would play the game 
just to see what the result might be. When the game began, 
we started out fine, better than I expected; but early in 
the game a situation arose that I had not anticiapted. I 
was on third base and suddenly awakened to the fact that 
I was next batter up. There was one out, three were on 
bases, and our fifth and last man at bat. If he failed to get 
on first base, our side would be automatically out with no 
one left to bat. How I did root for that batter to make a 
hit; which he did fortunately; and I picked up the bat for 
a second turn. Every hit by them that got by our basemen, 
whether ground or fly, was practically a home run. When 
the game ended we had won by the lopsided score of 26 to 
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6. I had made six runs and the base running and pitching 
left me completely fagged. After the game was over, I 
began to feel sorry for the pitcher and made up my mind to 
tell him there were no hard feelings the next time I saw 
‘ him. I went over a couple of weeks later; and meeting 
George Johnson on the street, asked him where I[ could find 
the pitcher. “Oh, I don’t know,” said George, “He left 
town the next day and nobody knows where he went.”’ 

The first railroad into Ventura County was built in 
1887. This road branched off the main line at Saugus and 
ran down the Santa Clara Valley. About the time work 
was started, J made my first and only stage trip from Ven- 
tura to Saugus. A simple little incident on this trip still 
lingers. The stage was one of the old style rolling Con- 
cords, and I was on the high outside seat with the driver. 
A hard east wind was blowing and we were facing it. The 
driver put a cigar in his mouth, threw the four reins over 
one leg, threw the other leg over the reins to hold them, 
pulled off one glove, lit a match, stuck it into the top of the 
open glove and lighted the cigar with this very first match. 
Quite a feat, I thought. When the road was finished to 
Santa Paula, trains ran to that point a short time until it 
was finished to Ventura. For at least a year Ventura was 
the end of the run until construction was completed to 
Santa Barbara which was the terminus for a number of 
years. For the novelty of it I made the trip from Ventura 
to Santa Barbara on the last stage. On the west side of the 
Ventura Mission is a cemetery that had been the local 
burial ground since the establishment of the mission. 
Hundreds of bodies had been buried there. At this time 
sidewalks were being laid on Main Street past the mission. 
In digging back to the street line, quite a good many bones 
were uncovered. A traveling man had in some manner got 
hold of some of these bones. He fastened them together so 
that they made a recognizable skelton which he hung from 
the top over the outside of the stage, a symbol of the death 
of the stage line. 

About ten years later when the line was completed up 
the coast from Santa Barbara, there was a report that the 
Southern Pacific intended to cross the river at Saticoy and 
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go on through the Las Posas and Simi to Los Angeles. 
However such plans were never carried out because of the 
construction of a spur line from Montalvo to the new sugar 
factory that was being built in Oxnard. About four years 
later when the Santa Susana tunnel had been bored, trains 
began running over the present main line. The coming of 
the railroad in 1887 meant quite an awakening in the old 
town for a while. L. J. Rose, whose father owned the fam- 
ous Sunny Slope Ranch, just east of Pasadena, came up to 
Ventura and bought considerable property including lots 
in town, the flour mill just above the oil fields and later a 
ranch on Gonzales Road northeast of Oxnard. On this 
ranch he built one of the county’s nicest homes. Later the 
McGraths bought the place and Joe McGrath made it his 
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home. Among other enterprises Rose built the Rose Hotel 
in Ventura, a three-story pressed-brick building with hard- 
wood floors and finish throughout. It was one of the best 
buildings in southern California at that time. Rose’s activi- 
ties caused quite a stir among the old time businessmen. 
They got together and built the Anacapa Hotel, a three- 
story frame building at Main and Palm, three blocks west 
of the Rose. They were afraid future building might be 
drawn east toward the Rose. In 1907 when we went to Ven- 
tura, we got at the Rose Hotel a suite of two nice large 
rooms, a bedroom and living room, facing the ocean and 
meals for the two of us for sixty dollars a month. We could 
have had room and meals at the Anacapa for fifty. 

In 1896 sugar beets were first planted in this section 
to ascertain the tonnage and sugar content that might be 
expected. Albert Maulhurdt, who had a ranch about two 
miles. south of Oxnard, played a very active part in the 
preliminaries. He contacted Henry Oxnard, president of 
the American Beet Sugar Company, and secured contracts 
with a number of farmers. An amusing story is told of 
Albert. He was to make a talk at a meeting and asked 
some of his friends to help him out. If he did not talk so 
that he could be heard, they were to raise their hands to 
indicate that he should speak louder. This was made to 
order for those fellows. Almost as soon as Albert began, 
one fellow elevated his hand; a moment later another hand 
went up; and the boys say they finally had him almost 
yelling. Oxnard came here, looked over the situation and 
considered a number of locations for a factory, among them 
Hueneme. A Ventura attorney told me at the time that 
Oxnard found Thomas Bard unreceptive. He said that 
Mr. Bard was considering the location of a factory in the 
Somis district and was negotiating with Senator Clark of 
Montana. Oxnard finally decided on the present site and 
made immediate plans for construction. The spur track 
was built across the river to bring in building material and 
machinery, and carry out sugar as soon as production began. 
In a few years railroad shipments out of Oxnard ranked 
second between San Francisco and Los Angeles, and fifth 
between Portland, Oregon and El Paso, Texas. It is my 
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understanding that laying out of a townsite followed work 
on the factory by some months, perhaps a year. During 
the campaign, as the sugar run is called, it became apparent 
that housing must be provided for many of the men who 
worked in the factory. The company built a two-story 
dormitory on the south side of Fifth Street between Meta 
and the railroad track. This housed a considerable num- 
ber, but only a fraction of the men working in the factory. 
More houses were badly needed, especially lodging houses 
and restaurants. 

The Colonia Improvement Company was organized 
to lay out and promote a townsite which at first was called 
Bayard, but soon changed to Oxnard in recognition of what 
the Oxnard brothers had done in making the town possible. 


_ The east half of the Hill Ranch was bought for the town- 


site. Houses began to move in from all directions. For 
some time the main roads were blocked here and there by 
migrating buildings. Some came from Ventura, some from 
Montalvo, some from Hueneme. Seven houses, one after 
another, were moved over from Saticoy. These were placed 
on the west side of A Street between Third and Fourth. 
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One building has always been a source of amusement to 
me. Jack Hill also owned a ranch north of Montalvo. Just 
west of the Mound stood a large barn. This barn was 
moved to Oxnard and converted into a lodging house with 
storeroom below. In addition to the seasonal workers, quite 
a force is needed in the factory throughout the year. Sey- 
eral businesses moved from Hueneme to the new town: 
among them Lehmann & Waterman; Steinmiller’s Harness 
Shop; Witman’s Hardware; Lipman’s; Bank of A. Levy; 
Dr. J. E. Lang, dentist. Stores and residences were under 
construction in considerable number, and the place soon 
took on the appearance of a real town. My home was 
finished in August of 1900 just in time for the opening of 
school, September 1. At that time there were just two other 
houses north of Third Street, the Witman home at the 
corner of Third and B, and the Dr. Maulhardt home on 
the opposite corner. Half the lots between us and the Plaza 
were vacant. The sugar company built some very nice 
residences on the factory grounds for the superintendent 
and other department heads, and about twenty substantial 
homes on Donlon Avenue. To house some of the Mexican 
workers needed in the fields the company built thirty-six 
adobes, each to house two families, on the north end of the 
factory grounds. These were razed some years later. The 
Colonia Improvement Company built the Oxnard Hotel 
almost at the beginning of the town. It was a very credit- 
able hostelry for so small a town, also very popular for a 
number of years. Many of the permanent factory employees 
lived there. The dining room was always well filled at 
dinner time; and residents frequently dined there, especial- 
ly on Sundays. 

At no time in its history has Oxnard fully met its hous- 
ing needs. Never have there been more than a very few 
vacant houses; and these, almost without exception, have 
been of a type unacceptable as a home. The better homes 
have been engaged as soon as it became known they were 
to be vacated. Before Oxnard was founded this section 
was in the San Pedro School District; one of the first eleven 
districts in the county. The first schoolhouse was about a 
half mile north of Seaboard Packing plant on the east side 
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of the Boulevard. Later, because of the more central lo- 
cation, a new school was built on Wooley Road about a 
half mile east of the factory. Two rooms were added when 
the new town came. The increase in the number of children 
was so rapid that temporary rooms had to be found in 
town, and a large building became imperative. In 1900 
an eight-room frame building was begun on a lot donated 
by the Colonia Improvement Company. This was prac- 
tically a three-story building, the basement having a ceil- 
ing eight feet high and concrete floor at ground level. It 


_was not long until there were four classes in the basement 


just mentioned. This situation brought about the building 
of the Haydock School. The acre tract south of Wooley 
Road was filling up quite fast and the new building took 
care of the lower grade children in the south part of town. 
Later six more rooms were added to this building. Then 
came a real disaster. The original school on Third Street 
was discovered afire one night about two ’oclock. It had 


_ too much a start for the fire company to save it. Fortunate- 


ly the old high school building had been vacated to move 
into the new building on West Fifth Street. Six rooms 
were put in the Community Center. The school trustees 
called a meeting of citizens to discuss the replacement of 
the burned school and the building of another in the north 
end of town where a new tract had been laid out and there 
was considerable new building going on. Thus the Roose- 
velt and Wilson Schools. At first the Wilson consisted only 
of the two-story middle section; but plans for the complete 
building were drawn at the time in anticipation of future 
needs. It was not long until the complete plans had to be 
carried out. When I retired, we had planned a new school 
for the next year over in the Colonia where four hundred 
children were living at that time. As with homes, school 
facilities have kept up with needs only for short intervals. 

At one of the first teachers institutes I attended I re- 
call hearing the county superintendent say that in most dis- 
tricts the schoolhouses were the most disreputable looking 
places in the community. It was true. If the children had 
enough room on which to romp and play, that ought to 
take care of their needs. With only a few pupils this need 
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was easily taken care of; but as the number increased, 
ground room often became inadequate. The idea of making 
school grounds attractive seemed positively absurd. This 
is illustrated by an incident that occurred at a meeting of - 
trustees my first year in Oxnard. I asked the board if I 
might plant lawn and shrubbery on the Third Street school 
grounds. I told them I felt certain it could be done within — 
a cost limit of twenty-five dollars, certainly not more than 
thirty dollars. Lawn seed would be the chief expense. TT. g 
A. Rice, President of the Board, broke into a hearty laugh. © 
He had no objection to the twenty-five or thirty dollar cost‘. 
but the idea of a lawn and shrubbery on school grounds 
with more than a couple of hundred youngsters running — 
around was something he could not reconcile with his ex- _ 
perience with children. I assured him I felt certain we | 
would have little or no trouble in that respect; and that ” 
the janitor and I would level off the grounds and do the 
planting in order to keep down the expense. ‘Go ahead,” 
he said; “It’s all right with me. It will be worth what it 
costs just to see how it will turn out.” For some time we . 
used Saturdays fixing the grounds and planting lawn and « 
shrubbery, much of which was given us. While this was ” 
going on, talks were had with the children in their classes. 
They were asked if they would not like to have nice lawns 
and shrubbery around their homes. Of course they would. ° 
Well, school is their home most of the day during much of 
the year; wouldn’t they like to have their school grounds 
look pretty, too? “Sure,” was practically the unanimous @ 
response; many showing real enthusiasm. I was greatly ™ 
pleased with the outcome, it being beyond my expecta- 
tions. The one single instance of damage by children I 
can recall came on a weekend when some children living | 
nearby pulled up a plant. The only real trouble we had 
came from parents. We had a lot of poinsettias, and were © 
often asked by parents if they might not have some. We s 
told them that: if we gave to some, we would have to give © 
to all and they would soon be gone; left on the shrubs they 
could be admired by everybody who passed for weeks after 
Christmas but if taken home, they would be enjoyed by 
only a few and for a short time only. Nevertheless many 
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were picked at night; and in one or two seasons, the plants 
were nearly stripped. This was the first school building in 
Ventura County to have a lawn. 

In the early days of Oxnard many of the children 
drove to school. A long shed was built on the side of the 
grounds for the horses and buggies. One morning three 
boys were reported absent. Some of the children reported 
they had seen the horse and buggy of one of them tied to a 
hitching post on the south side of the Plaza. Two of the 
boys, Norman and Robert Snow, came together; the other 
boy in another rig. I suspected the boys had planned to 
spend the day at the beach; and where, but Huenemer If 
the day’s fun is spoiled before they can enjoy it, they will 
probably think twice before trying it again. So I went 
down to the Plaza, unhitched the horse and drove down to 
Hueneme. I hitched the horse a couple of blocks from the 
beach and walked the rest of the way, keeping careful 
watch that I might not be observed first. I saw a horse and 
buggy with three boys in it coming toward me. As they 
neared I stepped behind a pile of lumber in the Hueneme 
lumber yard. Just as they were passing I stepped out and 
said, “Got room for me, boys?” I will not try to picture 
the look of surprise on their faces. The three were sitting 
in the one seat, so I stepped up on the axle behind. When 
we got up to the horse I had driven down, one of the Snow 
boys got in with me. On the way back we chatted about 
various things, but not a word about the escapade; nor was 
it ever mentioned until years later. Nor was there any 


- more hookey. 


The two-story frame school on Third Street was re- 
garded as quite a fire hazard and dangerous to the children, 
especially those on the second floor. As a means of develop- 
ing orderliness and collective response in case of real emer- 
gency, the children lined up each day and marched into 
and out of the building in step with the beat of a drum. 
Thus there were eight fire drills a day. At the ringing of 
a gong, no matter what time, the drummer boy would pick 
up his drum and the children would march out; and when 
they returned to their seats, less than two minutes had 
elapsed. One timing showed only one minute and forty- 
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three seconds; hence in less than one minute, all were out- 
side. The classes were impressed with the importance of 
self control and orderly movement with all the rest. Any 
breaking of the lines might result in someone being knocked 
down on the stairs and badly hurt; besides an orderly exit 
would get them out quicker. In one county school this had 
happened; when the children rushed out, every fellow for 
himself, a boy suffered a broken arm. The drummer boy 
was talked to and told that he, above everybody, had a great 
responsibility. If he picked up his drum and cooly beat it 
as usual, the rest of the children would not feel alarmed. 
One morning the janitor placed a sheetiron wheelbarrow 
on the cement floor in the basement near the stairway. In 
the wheelbarrow were a couple of grain sacks with a little 
paper to start them burning. When the smoke had risen to 
the top floor, the gong was sounded. Neither teachers nor 
pupils knew that it was not a real fire. The drummer boy 
responded nobly, picked up his drum and tapped off the 
usual rhythmic beat. As an eighth grade came out one large 
boy, who had not been in school very long, started to run 
when he saw the smoke. He was stopped and told to get in 
line with the rest. This was the only suggestion of disorder 
in the entire building. When the children got outside, they 
did not hold lines as usual; but scattered out over the 
grounds. This was expected. But I had forgotten some- 
thing; I had not thought to close the windows on the upper 
floor. A little smoke passed out of the windows; someone 
saw it and turned in an alarm. Before I realized that such 
a thing could happen, the fire department was in front ready 
to make connections. When I told them what it was all 
about, they had a good laugh and returned to the fire sta- 
tion. But some of the mothers did not see anything funny 
about it. They came from all directions, found their chil- 
dren and naturally hurred home with them. You can easily 
imagine the endearing things some had to say about me for 
scaring them nearly to death. And they were right; those 
windows should have been closed. We surely found out 
that a couple of sacks do make a lot of smoke. 

In its first few years Oxnard was a typical frontier 
town: wide open, without local law enforcement; depen- 
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dent on such laws and regulations as the state and the coun- 
ty supervisors provided, their enforcement being the respon- 
sibility of the sheriff’s office. These laws and ordinances, 
being of a general nature, did not provide for many things 
needed in community life. During the fall the grain, beet 
and bean harvests brought in hundreds of men. Many of 
these men had no fixed homes. East of the depot, between 
the railroad and East Fifth Street, was a long row of euca- 
lyptus trees. Under these trees a hobo camp existed for 
several years. Sometimes there were as many as forty or 
more making this their rendezvous. There were at least a 
dozen liquor places paying license fees to the county. In 
addition there were a number of blind pigs which were oc- 
casionally raided by the sheriff’s office. On Fifth Street 
from the Plaza to the Boulevard there were seven saloons. 
The one at the corner had a stage on which variety perform- 
ances were given. Passing along on the sidewalk you could 
see through the open door women singing and dancing. On 
Saturday nights this place and the one opposite were jam- 
med to overflowing, and the sidewalks in front were crowd- 
ed. Many of these men came in from the threshing ma- 
chines out in the valley. When the weather interfered with 
threshing, these crowds would come in during the daytime. 
I have seen women go across the street to avoid them. 
Leading men of the community felt there was a com- 
pelling need for a local government to cope with the situa- 
tion. Meetings were held; and under the legal guidance 
of I. W. Stewart a petition was drawn up and presented 
to the supervisors, asking that an election be called to in- 
corporate and that a date for same be fixed. The beet sugar 
company did not oppose incorporation; but it did object to 
being included. Whether or not this had anything to do 
with the action of the supervisors, I cannot say; but the 
petition was not granted. The petitioners felt that the fac- 
tory was responsible for the existence of the town and that 
the assessed valuation without the factory would be in- 
sufficient to raise the necessary taxes. So another petition 
was drawn up asking for the same boundaries, with the ex- 
ception that the west boundary was moved across to the 
west side of Ventura Road instead of the east as in the first 
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Superintendent Richard B. Haydock 


petition. It was thought that making the upkeep of this 
road a city responsibility might bring a more favorable re- 
sponse from the supervisors. Whether or not it had any 
effect, this petition was granted. On June 30, 1903 Oxnard 
was incorporated as a city of the sixth class: Board of Trus- 
tees :—Jay Spence, Bank of Oxnard; J. W. Parrish, build- 
ing contractor; IT. M. Hill, realtor and land owner; O. P. 
Coen, Southern Pacific agent; R. B. Haydock, principal of 
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schools, who was chosen President of the Board. City Clerk 
C. J. Elliott; Marshal S. P. Rowe; Treasurer Leon Leh- 
mann; Recorder W. H. Harris; Attorney I. W. Stewart; 
Night Watchman J. W. Crawford. Rowe resigned as mar- 
shal and McNaughton was appointed to succeed him. 
“Mac” was a trustworthy, fearless man who soon incurred 
the enmity of the lawless element. One morning he was 
found dead in China Alley. 

Of course there were many ordinances to be framed 
and passed to meet the immediate needs of the new town. 
One of the very first of these was an ordinance covering the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The Board thought it best not 
to be too drastic, and thus render enforcement more difficult. 
Nevertheless they were firm in their resolve to correct some 
of the evils that had existed. When this ordinance was 
completed, the Board sent out a call for a meeting with the 
dealers. This was held in the rooms occupied so long by 
Judge Blackstock, and which were the first city offices. The 
ordinances was read to them slowly and they were asked to 
make comment at any time as the reading proceeded. A few 
questions were asked that the meaning might be made clear; 
and when the reading was finished, not one word of disap- 
proval was voiced. Since no objections were offered, the 
Board expressed its hope that the ordinance would be ob- 
served in all its provisions. Their spokesman expressed 
their satisfaction with what they considered to be a fair or- 
dinance and promised strict observance; and to their credit, 
they did so almost without exception. Naturally, under the 
circumstances those who did observe the ordinance were 
ready to report violations on the part of others, especially 
the blind pigs. One instance will serve to illustrate how 
difficult it is to secure convictions in case of violations. Sam 
Rose, the marshall, was told to watch a certain place that 
was reported to be keeping open after closing hours. He 
did so and saw a man enter the place after midnight. Sam 
walked in just in time to take over the glass of liquor and 
bottle from which it was poured. The dealer was cited to 
appear before the court. When the case came up, Sam told 
his story and exhibited the bottle and glass of liquor as evi- 
dence. The dealer got off because Sam could not prove the 
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customer had actually paid for the liquor. 

The idea of a public library for Oxnard was conceived 
early in 1906. A few interested citizens met and discussed 
the matter; and as President of the Board, I was asked to 
write to the trustees of the Carnegie Library Board for a 
donation. In the letter was set forth the facts concerning the 
location of the sugar factory, the number of men working 
there and in the fields, the recent incorporation of the town, 
its rapid growth, and its financial inability to provide such 
an institution. We were much pleased to reecive in due 
time a reply informing us that $10,000 had been set aside 
for us when certain conditions had been met. The Colonia 
Improvement Company donated two-thirds of the cost of 
the lot. The Hill family, which owned one-third of the 
company, was paid for their part. F. H. Burnham, a Los 
Angeles architect, had drawn plans for a number of librar- 
ies in southern California cities, in fact had specialized in 
this branch of architecture. I had in mind the type of build- 
ing I would like to see, and made a sketch of it which I took 
down to Mr. Burnham. When I handed it to him, he looked 
at it a moment and said, “Mr. Haydock, | am delighted; 
for some time I have been hoping someone would come in 
wanting a building of this type.’’ When the plans were 
completed, it was found that cost would be about $15,000. 
Blue prints were forwarded to the Carnegie trustees with 
a request that the amount of their donation be increased. 
Their reply informed us of an additional $2,000 donation, 
and the city took care of the rest. While the library was 
under construction, I went to the state convention of libra- 
rians held at Redlands during the Christmas holidays, and 
secured the services of Miss Clara Field as librarian on 
recommendation of state officials. She proved to be very 
efficient, and we were sorry to lose her a few years later 
when she was offered a better position. Miss Ethel Carroll 
had been Miss Field’s assistant and was appointed to suc- 
ceed her. Miss Carroll’s many years as librarian seemed to 
make her an essential part of the institution; and the library 
seemed to be a part of her very life. 
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Membership 


HONORARY SUSTAINING 
J. H. Morrison Richard Bard 
Roger Edwards 
A. C. Hardison 


LIFE Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Philip Bard Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Mrs. Edith Hoffman Mrs. Henry A. Levy 
Mrs. Grace Smith 
Mrs. Robert G. Haley NEW 
Walter Wm. Hoffman Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Carter 
John P. Thille Mr. and Mrs, William P. Clark 
Grace S. Thille Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ebensteiner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard Mrs. Frances Fuller 
Mrs. E. C. Canet Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Gavin 

: rd Albert Gordon. 
ee ee Nigseas Mr. and Mrs. C. Richard Hughes 
Mrs, May’ H. Norcop Mrs. Irene Train Kitchen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Knowlton 

Mrs. Harold Dudley Mr. and Mrs, Harold McDonald 
Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly G. J. Guthrie Nicholson 
Mrs. Helene Holve Dorothy Ramirez 
Harry Valentine Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth Riding 
Carmen Camarillo Jones Mrs. Fred Schacht 


Margaret Claire Turnage 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl B. Wolf 


Half a Century of Service 


Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 
standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. « 


et i Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
ealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 

Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. .S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 
The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 

Joseph P, Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 

Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate develop- 
ment activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley in 1954 with 
offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. 
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Notice 


Mrs, Outland is still living in the Faulkner house with her brother. 
» It is an excellent example of a type of architecture built at the turn of 
\ the century and found only in southern California. 
| Mrs. Cameron continues her record of the southeastern corner 
-y> of the county. 
Bs, Born in North Carolina, William P. Ramsaur lived in Arkansas 
"after the War Between the States. When he came West he rode on the 
,. second train to California. His family believes that Mr. Ramsaur’s 
"early death was caused by the bullet he carried from his service as a 
$ soldier in the Confederacy. In California his activities are said to 
have named Ditch Road. Like many other squatters, Ramsaur be- 
i» lieved that their claims were not part of the Rio de Santa Clara y 
Colonia but free government land. The last line of the survey read 
‘ |° “thence to Estero Grande”; was this “Big Slough” the one at Point 
i Mugu or Hueneme? The question went to the United States Land 
' Commission in Washington three times and finally the squatters lost. 
F Even before the matter was settled, Thomas R. Bard had offered to 
lease the land they were farming to them at a figure based on the 
-4e Crop, or to sell at a very low price of not over $6.00 per acre. Because 
k yi of his diplomacy, the fight did not end in a bloody fracas. 
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THE FAULKNER HOUSE 


By STELLA FAULKNER OUTLAND 


The laying of the cornerstone of the Faulkner houg! 
took place in the spring of 1894 and was quite an even}. 
Townspeople and neighbors attended, and Briggs Schog 
was dismissed for the occasion. | 

Herman Anlauf was the architect and received wag¢ 
of $3.50 a day, and that was not an eight hour day! He 
superintended construction, did carpenter work and aj 
the fine cabinet work. George Nowak, the stone masom 
and Murdock McKenzie, the painter, each got $2.50 
day. Mr. Nowak was a new arrival from the “Old Cou 
try” and walked to work from his home in Santa Paul: 
This was his first job in the area. Mr. McKenzie built 
two-room cabin under a big pepper tree and lived ther 
for over two years. If there was no painting to be done 
he did carpenter work. He even worked in the pitting 
shed during apricot harvest. He was no ordinary hous¢ 
painter, but a real artist; and some of his work can still bg 
seen on the dining room ceiling. ie 

There are three fireplaces in the house, and Mr “y 
Anlauf made two of the mantels. There was quite a hasslegi 
over the one in the master bedroom. The ceilings were 
eleven feet high and Mr. Anlauf insisted the mirrors 
should be very high for proper balance. Mother was quite 
a short person and she was equally insistant that if she 
had a mantel mirror in her room she wanted to be able 
to see in it! She finally won out. The mirrors are all 
beautifully clear bevelled glass and are as flawless today ! 
as when they were installed seventy years ago. 

Father was very fond of fine woods and there wert) a 
many kinds used: the parlor was finished in mahogany), ' 
the sitting-room in Spanish cedar, the dining-room in oak,* 
the hall stairway and library in birch, one bedroom in| 
cedar, the master bedroom in beautiful curly redwood. 
Redwood was in common use at the time, but curly was 
not so common. The plan for the mantel in the master, 
bedroom called for two large columns and no piece om 
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curly redwood that large could be found. The Souther 
Pacific Railroad at that time was replacing its old tie 
with new ones of redwood and Father figured that ther 
would surely be two curly ones among the hundreds +? 
be used. So he walked up and down the track huntin; 
and finally found two to his liking. His motto in dealin 
with the Southern Pacific was “Do it and tell ’em abot? 1 


it later” which he did! iy 
Father did not like stained wood, so it is all in naturi he 
finish. The floor in the vestibule is inlaid with a numbe li 


of kinds of wood, many of them coming from trees « 
the ranch. There are a number of very beautiful art olay 
windows, the one at the front entrance being outstandiny ¢ 
It is composed of double doors with a transom over he S 
made up of literally hundreds of pieces of clear, bevelle% s 
glass in various sizes and shapes, some no larger than’ 
quarter, and set in copper. It is all hand work and wy 
were told it is a lost art and cannot be duplicated. I spea ¢ 
with authority when I say there are hundreds of pieces tl 
once when I was washing them, I tried counting by’ 

stopped at 256 and I was not more than half-through. } 


There are five large bedrooms upstairs and a bat 
both upstairs and down, which was a luxury in an er, 
when baths were rather rare. In all the bedrooms ther 
were bells and a speaking tube which still fascinates the » 
children. The kitchen is large with a pantry the size of 
many modern kitchens. There is a full sized basement® 
with both outside and inside entrances, where canned’s 
goods were stored, as well as the year’s supply of wood 
for the fireplaces and cookstove. The large dumbwaiter_ 
from basement to kitchen was used to bring wood for the» 
cookstove. It was large enough for grandchildren to ride 
in if Grandmother was not around. 


The house was wired for electricity and piped for~ 
gas years before those services were available. Wrought: 
iron work on the roof was destroyed in the Santa Barbara) | 
Earthquake, as were the chimnies so the fireplaces are 
useless. All in all it is a grand old house. . 
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Clay NEWSPAPERS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
* VENTURA COUNTY 


fe By JANET ScoTT CAMERON 


i Moorpark, about to experience a population explosion 
Ot” along with her acquisition of a junior colloge, has always 

' been an exceptional little town, due largely no doubt to 
- her small but active Chamber of Commerce and the newsy 


j In the fall of 1914 I was induced to take over the 

if Enterprise. I groaned and sweat under the burden 
at of poor equipment, unremunerative patronage, and 
er worked all night to get an eight-page four-column pa- 
ef per four-column paper out to the public on time. But 
the » the sheet began to make friends; subscriptions in- 
of creased. The acquisition of a power press and a two 
an H. P. Fairbanks Morse engine helped and we often 
1ed'» received help from our neighbors who were printing 
od dailies to get the use of some of their linotyped ma- 
ee terial. The shop in those days stood facing the R.R. 
the» depot and was afterwards moved to where it stands 
ide. now. During the winter 1914-15 so much rain had 


fallen that to get from our house in the rear it was nec- 


for” essary to go back to Charles Street and around to High 
rht! to get to the shop. That winter we saw snow on the 
ira) streets of Moorpark and roads were almost impassable. 
are The only pavement outside of Ventura in this county 

. was on the state highway from Camarillo west a few 


miles and then mud. 
5 


As Mr. Fulford stated the sheet made friends rapidly. | 
Fle once said that he had always wanted to try journalism | 
and this was his chance. As a sort of circuit preacher | 
had gone about the area from Fillmore and Epworth, 
Fremontville and Somis. He knew everyone and had en- 4 
joyed their hospitality as he walked from place to place 


or drove about in an old buggy in 1898. Then he married 
and preached near Lankershim where his wife taught 
school. He was appointed to the Methodist pastorate in 
Moorpark in 1909. In 1914 he took over the Enterprise if 
with a wonderful understanding of the needs of his clien- = 
tele, a love for his people and an infinite sense of humor. 
But in 1920 his health failed and he sold the Berrie 
to Cal Hoffman. 

Calvin Hoffman was born in West Virginia in 1884. i 
The family came to California in the early nineties and 5 
Cal came to Ventura County in 1908. He joined the staff . 
of the Fillmore Herald in 1910. Soon after purchasing» 5 
the Enterprise he founded the Camarillo News. Cal en-| 
tered the newspaper business full of enthusiasm. On Sep- . | 
tember 30, 1920 he wrote: 

It is with considerable pride that the Bindery 
announces the purchase this week of a late model lino- - 

type typesetting machine. The cost of the machine is. 

around the three-thousand dollar mark, which only 

further proves our abiding faith in Moorpark and the . » 

Simi Valley to come into their own in the near future. , 

Until the machine is installed, we beg the indulgence © 

of our readers that they will overlook any shortcom- * 

ings in the paper for be it known our willingness and , 

inclination to produce a better paper far far exceeds 

our physical possibilities and equipment. . 
In November this item: ? 

Things have been happening in rapid fire order ; 
the past two weeks: the purchase of a lot and building ~ 
on the boulevard from T. H. Dickerson. An addition » 
is now being built to this structure and next week-end | 
the Enterprise expects to move into its new home. Our | 

Mergenthaler linotype arrived yesterday and we ex- * 


¢ 
~ | 
pect to have it set up today so we can use it next week. | 
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p>. On December 2, 1920 he continues: 
This has been moving week for the Enterprise and 
for that reason this issue has been produced under the 


vy 7 greatest of difficulties as it has been necessary to dodge 
ef around the carpenters and painters as they put the 
ae finishing touches to the building. The job of moving 
1. t the plant was done with the assistance of C. L. Harris 
3 and his motor truck and the volunteer services of Opie 
Ae Reed and others who want to see the Enterprise con- 

_* tinue enterprising. After seeing what a job it is to 

i move a printing plant, Mr. Reed said he thought we 


er | ought to be excused from getting out a paper this week 
je and we think he is right. 

f But on December ninth the Enterprise was out with 

| even added features and Christmas suggestions. In 1929 

ur” he leased out both papers and took a vacation. In 1933 

_, he returned to the Enterprise which continued to grow 

k, Serving as it had always done both ends of the Simi Valley, 
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the Santa Rosa Valley, Conejo and Somis as well as the” 
Fairview-Epworth country. In 1942 the paper suffered 
serious damage by fire. The files of all of the old editions 
were completely destroyed by being soaked with water 
used to put out the fire. Nevertheless Cal carried on despite; 
the many handicaps caused by fire and war. 

In 1944 Mr. Hoffman became associated with Da) 
Emmett in the publication of the Port Hueneme Herald 
and took the Enterprise to the Herald office for produc- 
tion in order to effect economies made necessary by war- ” | 
time conditions. Bruce Mendenhall was an associate dur- . 
ing this period. A life-long Republican, he never missed; 
an opportunity to put in a word and a forceful one for ” | 
the G.O.P. On January 6, 1944 Dan Emmett made this, | 
statement in the Enterprise: , 

This issue of the Herald-Express marks a new ” ; 
epoch in the history of journalistic activity in Port, | 

Hueneme. I had hoped to give the community a local- § . 1 

ly managed newspaper—the kind of paper Cal Hoft- 

man, with his life-time of “country editing” experience » | 
could produce. But now that he has passed on, I am | 
happy to turn over, through a sale, the paper to John;* 

Hall who has served journalism well in his work with | 

the Herald-Express. 
And on the same day appeared this notice: ’ 

Because of his love for his community and the’ > 

grand civic spirit Cal Hoffman cherished for Moor- . 

park and the entire Ventura County, the Moorpark 4 

Enterprise will continue to be published that it may 2 

reach its eager and loyal readers every week as it has, | 

for the last thirty-two years. 

John Hall published the Enterprise until 1950. At.” 
first Carrol Greig served as editor. Emil (Jack) Frost , 
joined the staff as editor in 1948. Jack pepped up the | 
paper. He and his family always attended unusual affairs ” 


> 
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] 
and gave the readers first-hand accounts of what went on., 1 
For instance when the members of the Fountain of the| | 
World held a great celebration, the Frost family was »” : 
there enjoying the feast and learning about the concepts, ‘ 
of the cult. It made interesting reading for people who a ( 
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hesitated to accept such invitations. 

In 1950 John Hall sold his business to Ronald W. 
‘“Doc”’ Sexty who then published both the Enterprise and 
the Camarillo News. “Doc” died in 1958 and the whole 
thing was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wisner and 
Emil Frost in March, 1959. In 1962 the Frosts moved to 
Shafter, California and the Tri-Valley Newspapers Cor- 
poration was purchased by Robert Cribb. In January, 
1965 the Enterprise was sold to John Jenkins who also 
purchased the Simi Valley Sun, one of the local papers 
which sprang up with the population explosion that started 
about that time. These three papers merged under Pub- 
lisher John Jenkins with Irene Cameron as Associate- 
Editor. Mrs. John Cameron had joined the staff in Sep- 
tember, 1956. She says she has done the same kind of work 
all of these years but her title varies. Vernice (Barton) 
Miller has been on the staff as reporter three different 
times in fifteen years, a position she holds at this time. 

In 1956 the Enterprise had its offices in the old Enter- 
prise Building on Charles Street and Moorpark Avenue. 
A year later they moved to 79 High Street and then in 
1965 to 417 Moorpark Avenue. At the present time the 
Enterprise maintains its office in Moorpark but the pub- 
lishing is done at the Simi headquarters at 824 Easy Street 
in Simi. The printing is done in Thousand Oaks by the 
Conejo News Company. 

The Conejo News was founded in 1953 on June. 1. A 
year later it was sold to Guy Runnion who ran it from 
1954 to June 1, 1961 when he sold the paper to the John 
P. Scripps Newspaper Corporation. Then in October, 
1965 the corporation purchased the Simi and Conejo 
Chronicle which they merged into the present newspaper, 
the Conejo News-Chronicle. — 

The Simi Valley Advertiser was the first licensed 
paper to be published in the Simi-Santa Susana area. It 
first appeared in September, 1951; its editor, Ernest G. 
Buckner, was a third generation newspaper man. It had 
a unique beginning. Buck, as he was known to everyone, 
came to the valley in 1950 suffering from a nervous break- 
down and weighing about ninety pounds. He had a one- 
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Urge Representatives Vote 
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ELEBATION “coi MODRPARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
| DEN WEDDING the morning train Wednesday. 
James Dunn of Dann Texas is 
BY PIONEER COUPLE IN SIMI, |stne’se comin titan GALLS FOR EFAGIENT bt 
Lanhigind A. J. Howland and family spent : 
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room shack built on his Barnatd Street acre. Into this 
place he moved and eked out a living printing announce- 
ments, letterheads and hand bills with a small hand press 
he had brought with him. 


His work was so outstanding that the Santa Susana 


ate 33 


merchants, Max Hughes and his brother, urged him to _ 


start a weekly advertising sheet. This he did and for 
about ten years turned out advertising copy for a growing 
community. Buck’s health improved. His weight reached 
180 pounds. There was a call for news. Alma K. Stark 
became news editor and Dave Lewis joined the staff as 
apprentice printer. Later Amy Mekkelson became news 
editor while Alma Stark settled down to a column and a 
by-line. They also added a part time folder. News items 
were sent to the San Fernando Valley for linotyping and 
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» ‘The Fearful Master” ar 


becomes a Nightmare,” on the o; 
the library, 
CMPNTY = The request was turned over 
committee which recommended | 


be placed only in limited circulatic 
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“Get off the street! Get offi 
street! Jump on the sidewalls 
Mrs, Helen Crows, 2992 Cami 
Calandria, Thousand Oaks, : 
claimed as she told how she sax 
a 6-year-cld Thousand Oaks g 
from possible death yesterday 
ternoon when a runaway pick 
truck knocked her down and: 
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came back PFL. After a few years Buck went into partner- 
ship with an old friend. The semi-automatic press he had 
purchased in 1951 was replaced by a fully powered one, 
a linotype machine was installed and the building ex- 
panded. The 7 x 10 folded sheet of 1951 grew to an eight- 
page 9 x 12 paper by 1953 and was tabloid size by the time 
it was sold and combined with short-lived newspapers that 
were coming into an exploding valley. In 1966 it is in- 
corporated into the title of the Enterprise-Sun-News. 
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A SQUATTER’S LETTER ‘> 


By WILLIAM PINCKNEY RAMSAUR 


Santa Barbara County, California 
November 13, 1869 
Dear Brother Frank: 

I hope you will excuse me for not writing sooner but 
we have all been from home most of the time for four ~ 
weeks, the reason I have not written. We have received 
three letters from you. The last one dated September 2lst. * 
The boys are in fine health. I have been sick several days 
in the last two weeks. We have been hard at work gather- 
ing corn on shares—have about enough to feed our stock * 
through plowing season. We think will commence soon *, 
(if we have rain) and last till March or April. We have 
had some rain but not enough to put the ground in plow- * 
ing order. We expect to put in a crop—don’t know how  , 
much but crop will be principally Barley corn and Beans. | 
Well I hardly know how to proceed with my letter as * 
there are some of my friends—no doubt—anxiously await- , 
ing to hear something definite from me in regard to this 
country. The prospects I’11—I will first state what we are 
doing or endeavoring to do. We have each taken a claim 
of one hundred and sixty acres of land, supposed to be 
Government land although it is claimed as Grant land. | 
That is land granted by the U. S. Government to certain 4 
parties. There is no doubt but the Company claiming this , 
have a Grant, but they are trying to extend it so as to cover 
more than they are entitled to. They are trying to hold - 
eleven leagues. Six leagues, it is thought, is all they can 
hold. The best land of the other five leagues is all taken ° 
up & the squatters have formed themselves into a league y © 
& employed a lawyer in San Francisco to take the case | 
and try to prove it to be Government land. We can’t tell ~ 
when it will be decided—it may be in a few months and > 
it may be in litigation several years. Most of the best) 
tracts of land in this country have been covered by grant— ¢~ 
some of them ours—two or three hundred thousand acres. g 
We are running considerable risk for if we fail we will 
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Thomas R. Bard 

in 1865 

with his friend 

Jarrett T. Richards 

A Santa Barbara lawyer 


lose all our improvements we put on the land & our 
time probably, but if we succeed the land will be worth 
a good deal to us. From what I can find out this Valley 
is one of the most desirable in the State for it has the soil 
and climate to make it such. Good land is very high in 
this State though not so high in Southern California as 
Middle or Northern California from the fact this country 
is just now being settled. There is a heavy immigration 
to this country now from the northern portion of the 
State. The greatest objection (and I might say the only 
one) I have found to the climate here is the strong winds. 
We have northeast wind which is very disagreeable. In 
the Fall and Spring I am told is the time they are strong- 
est. We had in October six or eight days windy weather 
three days was the longest we had at one time. During 
those windy days we had our hottest weather of the season. 
The thermometer got as high as ninety two. It ranged 
during the summer at about eighty rarely ever got to 
eighty-five and with the exception of the nights being a 
little cooler I see but little difference now and then in 
the weather (that is during the summer months). This is 
the most productive country I think I have ever seen. 
Almost anything will grow here. You will no doubt think 
it a little strange when I tell you it is the best corn country 
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I ever lived in. Wheat does not do so well here—it i) 


liable to rust owing to the heavy fogs though there was 
some good wheat raised here this year. But times are 
hard here now money very scare farmers most all tell 
me they have lost money farming here this year owing to, 
the low prices of their produce. The principle crop here 
was barley and it is only worth here from sixty to sixty-five 


cents per hundred lbs. and the reaping and threashing is 
expensive. Most everything the farmers have to buy is high. 


I believe farmers will have very tight times here for 
several years, don’t think there is much money in farming 
at the present prices—tolerable hard country for a man| 


with no money or land. If a man had a little capitle there 
is a great many ways to make money and my opinion is 
if a man had a piece of land (and a small tract would 


answer) and enought to run him one year he could make | 


a living as easy as any place I ever saw and in a few years 
begin to make money. I believe there is more money in 
sheep than anything in this country at present it requires 
a considerable capitle though to do much as it requires 
so much pasture, about an acre per head. 

The greatest advantage this country has over Arkansa 
is in climate. It has other advantages, but were it not fo1 
its being so much healthier I would not advise anyone 
that is doing well and can reconcile himself to the state 
of affairs there to break up and come here and even then 
I would advise them to count the cost before they start. 
There is one thing I have noticed you rarely ever see a 
man that has been in California and gone back to the 


States that is satisfied there. Yet at the same time there } 


is a great many persons disappointed here want to go to 
the states. But it’s not human nature to be satisfied. Now 
I don’t want you to understand by what I have written 
that I am dissatisfied. I am as well pleased with the 
country as I expected to be. I expect to make this my 
home if I can manage to get some land I think I can make 
a living. We have not got our claims together but will all 
work together. I fear we will be troubled with stock as 
we can’t fence the corn yet plenty of lumber but it’s very 
expensive. There is very little timber nearer than ten or 
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| 
“fteen miles. Those that fence use plank or wire. We 
have been boiling all the water we have used. It is but a 
few feet to water but it’s not fit for use even for stock. 
7 }But we can get water by boring probably will not have to 
go over six or eight feet but we can’t get it here—that is 
in a scope of several miles. 

You would probably like to know the prices of stock, 
groceries, clothing—good stock is high (American stock) 
native stock not worth much. Unbroken California horses 
are worth from fifteen to forty dollars, milch cows are 
worth from forty to one hundred dollars, sheep three 
dollars per head. Hogs are scarce and high. Groceries 
any goods, etc. as a general thing are about as they are 
in the States that is one dollar in gold here will buy about 

what a dollar in greenbacks will there. Lumber is worth 
from thirty five to forty five dollars per thousand feet. 
Wagons range from two to three hundred dollars. We 
paid two fifty for a light four horse wagon sixty five for 
¥ 
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two sets harness. Farmers paid during harvesting and ‘ . 
threshing two dollars per day for hands, which lasts for 
three or four months. By the month they pay from thirty | 
to fifty dollars now. This is for white men. But few °*? 
Chinese in the valley. Well I guess you will think I am f° 
about half crazy the way I’m getting this mixed up. I |, 
have made several efforts to conclude this and been inter- ; ” 
rupted as often. What do you think—TI had a lady to dine & 
with me today just as I was going to sit down and eat a | 
snack a gentlemen and his wife looking at the country: ” 
drove up and of course I would not suffer them to go ony , 
till they had eat something. They were strangers just @ 
come into the Valley. The boys had gone to preaching »” 
so I was alone. The lady priased my dinner considerably ‘ 
thought I was a first rate cook. Now if having a body to 
step in just as twelve o’clock (the first one too that ever ~” 
was in this shanty) is not enough to confuse a bachelor * , 
I would like to know what is. Dick Thurmond was down ,, 
a week ago—all well. Ed had not got back from the a 
States. Shook and Jiggers wife have gone back also to ‘, 
the States except the friends in Carpinteria I have not 
met an acquaintance in California. There is preaching © 
four or five miles from here every Sunday, Methodist ' 
and Baptist. I have not heard a Presbyterian since I have , 
been in the States. 4 
Well, Frank, I hardly know what to say in regard to - 
our land in Arkansas. I would like very much to have I 
the money for it but don’t like to sacrifice too much. Write 
me the prospect or whether there is any chance to sell. » 
The place ought to bring not less than fifteen hundred | 
dollars. But I don’t suppose there is much probability of | 
lands rising there if the Railroad excitement has died out. 4 
If you can sell it for $1500.00 sell it. Of course get all \. 
you can for it, if not, write what you can do or whether © 
you can sell it at all or now. If you get any money for » 
us let me know and I will write you how to forward to & , 
us. Give my love to Caty and the children, tell Caty I — 
will write to her soon, to Walton and Emma, J.L.P. and » 
family write often. K 
| ' 


Your Brother W. P. Ramsaur 
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Membership 


LIFE 


Philip Bard 

Mrs. Edith Hoffman 

Mrs. Grace Smith 

Mrs. Robert G. Haley 

Walter Wm. Hoffman 

John P. Thille 

Grace S. Thille 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 


HONORARY 
J. H. Morrison 


SUSTAINING 
Richard Bard 
Roger Edwards 
A. C. Hardison 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy 


Mrs. E. C. Canet 
Henry M. Borchard 
Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan = 8 — 

mund J. Bailey 
Mie ls ae Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Evans Jr. 
Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gisler 


Mrs. Carl Greth 
Mrs. Helene Holve geet ea 
Harry Valentine 


Mrs. Stanley Taylor 
Carmen Camarillo Jones George Zillgitt 


Half a Century of Service 


Ventura County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 with 
E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, vice-president and Charles Barnard, 
secretary. This old Ventura County business firm has faithfully followed the high 
standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 


peeCreas. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
ealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farny and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 
The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 

Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 


to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 


Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate develop- 
ment activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley in 1954 with 
offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, its 
operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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The Ventura County Historical Society’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
band and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 
life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison, R. G. Percy 
and Mrs. Rafelita O. Philbrick. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles, All communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. Memberships 
include subscription to the Quarterly. Additional copies are 
available at $1.00 each. 


Fifteen hundred and fifty copies printed for the Ventura 
County Historical Society and the Pleasant Valley Historical 
Society by the Pacific Coast Publishing Company, Ventura, 
California. 
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Notice 


From the drawing by Ruth Andress of the Camarillo home on the 
front cover throughout the rest of the material collected by Tweedy 
Rouce, the subject of this issue is the Pleasant Valley. This celebration 
of Camarillo’s birthday illustrates the slogan of the historical society: 
Let us cherish our past so as to enrich our future. Mrs. Nicholson is 
both the granddaughter of Adolpho Camarillo and a student of history 
whose research (Copyright 1966) has been on the story of her mother’s 
family. Jack Fulkerson is the junior referred to in the article. For the 
account of his family Stanley Daily relied on two sources written by 
Charles J. Daily and Wendell Philips Daily, both published in 1946. 
Mrs. Rouce’s efforts to beautify Camarillo come from her knowledge 
of the vegetation of the area. 


THE LAST OF THE DONS 
By CARMELITA FITZGERALD NICHOLSON 


This is a portion of the story of a California family 
which achieved stature in the person of Adolfo Camarillo, 
Don Adolfo, often referred to as “the Last of the Dons,” 
was not as large as life in a physical sense for he was short 


in height, but in the sense of knowing and accepting his, 
responsibilities to his family, his community and his church. 


He was proud of his heritage as the son of one of those Mexi- 


can pioneers who came to California with the Hijar-Padres 


Expedition to settle Mexican California. Descended from 
an earlier Camarillo who traveled from Spain to Mexico 


with Cortez, Don Adolfo had reason for his pride and an | 


understanding of his place in history that led him to build 
a great estate. 

To understand the forces which shaped and molded 
this man, it is necessary to return to that fortuitous day in 
1834 when a 22-year-old tailor’s apprentice named Juan 
Camarillo joined a group of colonists in Mexico City who 
wished to improve their lot in a faraway northern portion 
of Mexico called Alta California. He was the son of Luis 
and Maria Rodrigues Camarillo, born May 27, 1812. The 
Mexican Republic had recently secularized the missions 
and initiated a plan to colonize. Figueroa had asked to be 
retired as governor of California, so acting president Farias 


appointed Don Jose Maria Hijar to replace him. Hijar | 
was also to direct the new scheme of colonization. He orlg- | 
inally planned to take with him six school teachers and. 


their families. But when the word was spread that the 
colonists would receive free passage and 50 centavos a day 
until their arrival, the number soon grew to more than 
200. As to the quality of these colonists, one historian wrote 
of the 99 men, 55 women and 50 children who were entitled 
to receive rations: 
These people were far superior as a class to any 
before sent out as settlers to California. There was a 
notable absence of low or criminal persons among 


them; many were educated, some had property, and | 


all had some kind of trade or profession. The chief 
2 


error in their selection lay in the omission of the trade 

which would have been most useful to them, agricul- 

ture, for there were very few farmers, 
Much has been written to immortalize the settlers who 
traveled west, but relatively unsung are those earlier pio- 
neers from Mexico City, who completed their 1500-mile 
journey north. When they arrived in Tepic, the colonists 
were detained about a month awaiting word of the arrival 
in San Blas of ships. 

Juan Camarillo was a passenger on the Natalia’ during 
the rough 30-day voyage from San Blas to San Diego. 
When the expedition arrived, Hijar found that he was not 
the governor of the territory, and that the original plans 
of giving land to the colonists had been dropped because 
of the political misunderstanding. The immigrants then 
distributed themselves throughout the territory. Most of 
the passengers including Juan Camarillo decided to make 
the rest of the trip overland from San Diego; reaching 
Santa Barbara, he decided to end his journey there. 

After making an investigation and appraisal of his 
Opportunities in this new land, he purchased a stock of 
merchandise with which he traveled between Yerba Buena 
(San Francisco) and San Diego, trading and selling. Rid- 
ing from mission to mission he relied upon the hospitable 
padres to provide him with food and temporary storage 
for his wares. On April 13, 1841 in the Santa Barbara Mis- 


_ sion he married Martina Hernandez,’ daughter of the Ad- 


ministrator of Mission San Luis Rey. Padre Narciso Duran 
officiated at the wedding; the padrinos were Don Ygnacio 
del Valle and Dona Micaela Carrillo. Martina was the 
great-granddaughter of Sergeant Jose Francisco Ortega 
who discovered San Francisco Bay. 

On one of his trips north, Don Juan visited the 
gold fields but did not participate in the Gold Rush which 
had revolutionized northern California but had left south- 
ern California almost unchanged. When he had accumu- 
lated a sufficient sum, he opened a merchandise store on 
the corner of State and Canon Perdido Streets in Santa 
Barbara. Don Juan was a sindico, member of the ayunta- 
miento,* the governing body of California cities under the 
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Don Juan and Dona Martina Hernandez Camarillo 
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Adobes on Main Street near Ventura Avenue 


Mexican law of December, 1836. 

From the time of their marriage, Don Juan and Dona 
Martina Hernandez Camarillo lived in Santa Barbara. 
In 1857, after eight children* were born to them, the Cam- 
arillo family moved to San Buenaventura, where six more 
children were born. Their first adobe was at the corner of 
Main Street and Ventura Avenue.® 

Each child had his special daily chore: Adolfo’s task 
was the care and lighting of the 21 lamps in the adobe. Each 
morning he collected the lamps, cleaned and polished them, 
trimmed their wicks and returned them to the various 
rooms; at twilight he was given one match with which to 
light all 21. Perhaps it was this which established Adolfo’s 
great thrift and caution. But there is also evidence of his 
boyish enthusiasm. When he was six, his father received 
this letter: 


San Buenaventura, 
October 14,1870 
Mr. Juan Camarillo, 
Dear Sir: 

By the order of the board of school trustees of 
this school district, I am ordered to notify you that 
upon evidence given to the trustees, that one of your 
boys broke lights out of the windows in the school 
house number | (by throwing stones) and that repair 
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Adolfo at 10 Adolfo at 12 
of the same at an early date is practicable. 3 
Respectfully, yours 

Brice Grimes, District Clerk 
A later entry in the record shows: > 
Mr. Camarillo paid fifty cents for one window | 
that he admitted his boy broke. 3 
Brice Grimes, District Clerk 4, 
One of the early memories of Don Adolfo was horse- 
back riding from Ventura through the wild mustard to a 
fiesta at the Raimundo Olivas adobe. He was accompanied >» 
by a group of young people which included Tranquilina | 
Jones. Luckily he returned home that same evening because 


the guests who remained were later robbed by Borelos, the  » 


bandit. 

When Ventura was incorporated as a city in 1866, 
Juan was a member of the first board of trustees, and he » 
served until 1869. The minutes of the first meetings were | 
kept in Spanish. In 1872 he financed his son-in-law Joseph 
Wolfson who built the original wharves. By this time many 
of the Mexican and Californian families in Ventura County ¢ 
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Boundary map of Rancho Calleguas 


had been replaced in positions of importance and finance 
by the shrewd and industrious Yankee settlers. It is an in- 
dication of Don Juan’s initiative and enterprise that he 
maintained his standing in the community, and his business 
and estate prospered. The drought years of the 1860’s and 
1870’s forced many of the rancheros to mortgage their lands 
and eventually to lose them. In 1875 Don Juan bought title 
to Rancho Calleguas from Gabriel Ruiz. Gabriel’s father, 
Don Jose Pedro Ruiz, had been granted the 9,999-acre 
ranch by Governor Alvarado in 1837. To buy the ranch, 
Don Juan Camarillo decided to liquidate his assets in real 
estate throughout Santa Barbara County and the newly 
formed Ventura County. A hand-written document filed 
on January 3, 1876 reports one payment of $3,000 in gold 
by Juan Camarillo to Gabriel Ruiz and his wife Rafaela 
Cota de Ruiz. Among his many negotiations at that time, 
Don Juan is reputed to have sold the 17,716-acre Rancho 
Ojai to Thomas Bard for $17,000 following a drought 
which killed most of his cattle on that ranch; it has been 
reported that he bought the land from Don Fernando Tico 
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FUNERAL NOTICE. 


The friends and acquaintances of 


TUENCAMARRIELO 


Sire nedpeci{~ully requesied to tend ihett piesence 


and addsistauce at the junetal obdequieds of deceased, 
which wil take place ftom the residence of the 
family Monday, Decembet Cth, at 5 o’ctoch F. M. 


San Buenaventura, December 5th, 1880. 


Such notices were delivered by horsemen 


for $6,000. 

Don Juan died in his 68th year on December 4, 1880. 
Only half his children, four daughters and three sons, sur- 
vived him. Four years later, at 15, Jose died, leaving Adolfo 
and Juan as the only male heirs to Rancho Calleguas. The 
four surviving daughters, Adelaida, Aldegunda, Maria and 
Arcadia had received other properties on their father’s 
death. Their mother, Dona Martina, was to die at 72 in 
her Ventura home on California Street, 18 years after her 
husband. Her will bequeathed her entire interest in Rancho 
Calleguas to Adolfo and young Juan. After their father’s 
death, Adolfo and his brother Juan continued their educa- 
tion. Finishing their studies with the Franciscans in the 
Santa Barbara Mission school, they went to college in Los 
Angeles. Adolfo graduated from the International Business 
College (now Woodbury College) in 1885. Juan graduated 
from St. Vincent’s College in 1887. Juan, who never mar- 
ried, made his home with his mother in the California 
Street house, and Don Adolfo began his management of 
Rancho Calleguas. 
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Adolfo as a young man 


At the time of Don Juan’s death, Rancho Calleguas 
was primarily a cattle ranch. With the discovery of artesian 
wells on the ranch, Adolfo removed sagebrush, cactus and 
wild mustard, and increased the scope and productivity 
to include all forms of ranching. Meanwhile, Don Adolfo’s 
control of Rancho Calleguas caused it to prosper, and he 
began courting one of the three lovely Menchaca girls in 
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Dona Isabel Menchaca Camarillo 


Ventura. On Tuesday, January 10, 1888, at the six o’clock 
Mass at Mission San Buenaventura, Adolfo was married 
to Isabel by Padre Cypra Rubion. His brother Juan and 
her sister Susana stood for them. Isabel was the daughter 
of Francisco and Susana Elwell Menchaca, whose mother 
was Maria Vicenta Sanchez,° and whose first husband was 
Don Jose Crisanto Lorenzana.’ Following their wedding, 
Don Adolfo and Dona Isabel left for San Francisco. Ac- 
cording to the Ventura Free press of January 13, 1888, “The 
happy couple left on the 12:40 p.m. train for San Francisco, 
to spend the honeymoon. The best wishes of their many 
friends go with them on their journey through life.” In San 
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Camarillo home 


Francisco they stayed at the Palace Hotel; this was when 
horse-drawn carriages entered the hotel by way of the 
famed Palm Court. When they returned, they moved into 
the 12-room Ruiz adobe* on Rancho Calleguas where they 
lived until they built the large two-storied Victorian house 
in 1892. Dona Isabel’s gracious California hospitality was 
well known during the 48 years of their marriage. She bore 
her husband seven children. She died in St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara, July 19, 1936. 

Shortly after Don Adolfo finished college, he began 
to keep a diary, a practice which continued until he died. 
These almost daily entries make a fascinating account of the 
years from 1887 to 1896: 

Nov. 29, 1887: We signed the contract of the pasture lands 
of Calleguas ranch. 

Dec. 1: Commenced hauling hay to the barn. 

Dec. 2: Finished hauling hay to the barn. 

Dec. 8: Billy corraled the cattle at noon. J. hauled 48 sks 
of corn from John Riggs place. 

Dec. 9: I went to Hueneme today. 
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Dec. 16: Pelegrino and myself laid out the line where the  / 
fence is going to be built from here to Mr. Hill. | ! 

Dec. 19: J --- brought 2700 Ibs. of barbed wire. I 

Dec. 26: Mother, Juan, Aldegunda and myself went to 
Sta Barbara. 

Dec. 27: Juan and myself left Sta Barbara and stopped at | J 
Carpinteria. 

Dec. 28: Mother, Aldegunda, Juan and myself arrived at | 
Ventura. Rained during the night. | 

Dec. 29: Rained during the day. ) 

Dec. 30: We left town to come to the ranch but finding the | | 
river high we returned to town. | 

Dec. 31: We arrived at the ranch. 

Jan. 9, 1888: Juan and myself went to Jerusalem, returned 
the same day. 

Jan. 10: I got married today, and we left to San Francisco. | . 

Jan. 20: We arrived from S. F. today. 

Jan. 28: I went to Hueneme today. Bought a sewing 
machine. 

Jan. 31: Abe Hobson and Juan Tico arrived about 10. . 
o'clock, Abe contracted for 10 steers at $27.5 per head. | 

Feb. 7: J --- went to Hueneme to bring the trees, vines 
and olive trees. 

Mar. 11: Annie had a mare colt. 

Mar. 12: Fannie had a horse colt. 

Mar. 19: Isabel and myself went out riding. : 

Mar. 20: Vic had a horse colt. | 

Mar. 24: Isabel and myself went to Ventura and from there 
I went to Sta Barbara and Susie and Isabel went to Los | 
Angeles. 

Mar. 29: J --- took a load of corn to Hueneme, 40 sks. 

Mar. 30: S--- commenced to work at $1.00 a day. 

Mar. 31: J --- hauled wood to the house, four loads. 

April 6: At about 8 p.m. Peter Lorenzana brought me a 
telegram which stated that mother wanted to see me | _ 
and 9 p.m. left on my way to Sta Barbara. Arrived at | 
Sta Barbara at 5 o’clock a.m. on the 7th. 

April 13: P--- and S--- finished setting posts for the 
fence, 

April 14: Jose P. planted watermelons. 
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April 22: We branded 16 hefers and 4 calves today. 

April 25: The big gray mare had a mare colt. 

May 31: Counted the sheep today: 2718 ewes, 2188 lambs, 
88 goats, 98 rams, 1522 wethers. 

June 5: Killed the pig today. 

June 8: Commenced hauling hay today. 

June 15: Isabel found her wedding ring which she lost on 
May 2l. 

June 26: Jose Pelegrino commenced hauling manure from 
the barn. 

July 9: I went to Ventura today to order some pipe for an 
artesian well. 

July 16: Mr. Potter commenced boring a well at the branch 
of the creek called Arroyo de Las Posas. Osvaldo EI- 
well commenced hauling barley to Hueneme. 

July 23: Today Potter dug down to 120 feet. Chas. Elwell 
commenced strawing the road today. 

July 24: Chapo Olivas commenced working at $10 per 
month. 


July 28: Potter finished the well 150 feet. 


July 30: Am’t paid to Potter and men $96.00. Am’t paid 


Mrs. Cawelti $31.50. Am’t paid Baker for pipe $105.70. 

Aug. 4: I went to Ventura to order a windmill and a tank 
made. 

Aug. 21: The shearers came over today to shear our sheep. 

Aug. 31: The shearers got through shearing. 

Sept. 19: Jose P. bottled about 150 bottles of wine. Sold to 
J. Cawelti 2 steers and | cow for $96.00. 

Sept. 21: At 1 o’clock in the morning Isabel felt sick. At 
2:25 Juan went for the doctor, at 6 o’clock Isabel gave 
birth to a little girl. 7:30 a.m. Juan and the doctor 
arrived. After 11 a.m. Isabel felt better. At 1 p.m. Dr. 
Comstock left for Ventura. 


| Sept. 23: Dr. Comstock came over today. 
' Oct. 20: Isabel weighed Minerva, weighing 6 lbs. without 


clothes. 
Oct. 29: I went to an auction sale at Hartman’s ranch. 
Oct. 30: We commenced fencing from home to Jose E’s 
house. 
Nov. 3: I went to Ventura today to attend to a Democratic 
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meeting. , 
Nov. 4: Minerva was baptised today by Aldegunda del | > 
Campo and Francisco Menchaca and was named \ 
Minerva Magdalena. i" 
Nov. 5: Jose and myself fenced today across the canyon |» 
back of the orchard. | 
Nov. 6: Juan and myself went to Ventura, Juan voted for | 
the first time, I voted for Cleveland. le 
Nov. 9: A Chinaman who was husking corn got done at rE. 
noon, and commenced cutting down the stalks. 
Dec. 15: Andres commenced to work at 1-% per day. 
Dec. 27: Osvaldo Elwell went to Hueneme after some 
money to pay the taxes. 


Dec. 27: I went to Ventura. ° 
Dec. 28: Paid taxes County and state $1084. Paid taxes g, 
town $14.00. | 
Dec. 29: Contracted to buy Mahoney’s house for $2500. |= 
I returned home. I, 
Dec. 31: Elwell went to Hueneme after some fruit trees 
and blue gums... cost of trees $29.75. .? 
Jan. 2, 1889: Jose commenced plowing the vineyard. aS, 


Jan. 14: Mr. Saviers came over to sow some alfalfa seed 
on the other side of the gum trees, N.E. of the house. 
After dinner Elwell and myself went to sow barley, 
60 acres, about | mile S.W. of the ranch house. he 

Feb. 10: Mother moved to the Mahoney house. af 
I returned to the ranch. 

Feb. 13: Isabel, Dona Susana, Minerva and myself went to . 
Ventura, remained at Ventura 4 days fixing the house ~’? 


for mother. ‘» 
Mar. 9: Jose commenced harrowing 80 acres of corn L 
ground. . 
Mar. 19: Isabel and myself planted cypress trees all around } >» 
the house. g 
Mar. 23: I went to Ventura in the spring wagon. _- 
Mar. 24: Came back from Ventura. e 
Mar. 26: Jose and myself went to fix the fence back of © 
vineyard. . 
Mar. 24: Minerva for the first time drank milk out of a 4» 
bottle. y. 
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Mar. 31: The shearers came out to brand the cattle. 

April 5: We all went to a party at Springville. 

April 12: Isabel, Susie, Minervy and myself went to Ven- 
tura to the circus. 

April 23: Jose finished plowing the corn land 1 mile from 
house, plowing 80 acres in 15 days with four horses. 

May 2: I went to Hueneme to bring some provisions. 

May 7: Jose P. commenced cutting hay. 
May 12: I went to Ventura today to meet Mr. Vincent to 
grant him right of way for a railroad enterprise. 
May 14: During the morning Osvaldo and myself planted 
corn, and in the afternoon Billie and myself. 

May 21: We planted pumpkins today. 

May 25: Osvaldo and myself went to Hueneme. Today I 
bought the first pair of hose for Minervy. 

June 6: Mr. Lewis rented some land for beans and left on 
the 7th. 

June 16: We all went to dine under the shade of a wild 
walnut tree near Sam Gisler’s house. 

June 18: The first teeth of Minervy was seen today, one 
of the two front teeth, the right one. 

June 21: I went after the buggy . . . also took the spring 
wagon to have a top put on and have it painted. 

July 4: The shearers got through shearing the lambs. 

July 6: We commenced irrigating the alfalfa. 

July 11: We took the piano to town. 

July 19: Minervy weighed 12 Ibs. 

Sept. 4: Thorton took a load of wool to Hueneme. 

Sept. 16: The East wind blowing, 104 degrees in the shade. 

Sept. 27: Jose and myself built the fence in front of the 
house. 

Sept. 28: Jose whitewashed the fence. 

Oct. 17: Andres Arellanes commenced working today at 
l-'4 per day. 

Oct. 18: Mr. Wood Shaw commenced at $2.00 per day. 
Commenced building a barn. 

Oct. 27: Minervy was very sick. 

Nov. 11: I went with four horses to Flint’s place to bring 
the water tank. | 

Nov. 18: Rained 5 hours, about | in. 
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Dec. 2: Mr. Hill and myself went to Ventura. 

Dec. 3: A French woman returned with me as cook getting 
$13. per month. 

Dec. 5: Commenced plowing the alfalfa field. 

Dec. 6: Clarence and myself started to go to Ventura, com- 
menced raining on our way and had to come back. 
Dec. 7: I went to Ventura and was examined for an insur- 

ance company. 
Dec. 8: Came back from Ventura. 


Dec. 29: Isabel, Clarence Wyman and myself went to - 


Hueneme and in the Dec. 30 morning took the steamer 
Eureka to Ventura. 

Dec. 30: Paid our taxes, amt to $1505.13. 

Dec. 31: We went to a ball. 

Feb. 9, 1890: Getting down from the wagon I got my leg 
hurt. 

Feb. 11: Mr. Easley brought me an insurance policy of 
$5000. 

Feb 23: In the morning Jose Hernandez and myself went 
to get some oil at the Tar Springs. 

Feb. 25: My leg commenced getting very bad. 

Mar. 4: Isabel and myself went to John Cawelti’s to have 
a plow fixed. 

Mar. 8: Jose and Fernando went to cultivate the bean land. 

Mar. 31: I went to Montalvo after some trees and got stuck 
in the quicksand. 

April 3: Isabel and myself went to Jerusalem to Mass. 

April 27: We branded 42 calves today and 15 two weeks 
before, making 57 calves, 30 heifers, 27 steers. 

May 5: We commenced planting beans today. 

May 6: Finished shearing today. On the 4th we sent 663 
wethers to L. A. which were sold at 3™%. 

May 8: Finished planting beans. Commenced replanting 
corn. Sold 110 bales of wool, 39,559 Ibs. at 12c per Ib. 
Isabel and myself went to Hueneme. I bought 1 pr. 
shoes, 51%. 

May 11: Squirrel poison, 2 qts. of hot water, 5 gals. wheat, 
| oz. strychnine, 25 cents cyanide of potassium, 10 
cents oil annis. Dis. cyanide of potassium in hot water 
and add sugar to sweeten. Dis. strychnine in a little 
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vinegar, add all together. 

June 25: Sold barley to A. Levy at 87%c at Montalvo. 
Commenced bailing hay today. 

July 7: Jose Ruiz, Francisco Ruiz and Don Chino Cota 
arrived in the morning and in the afternoon we killed 
a steer. 

July 26: I went to Ventura to the Republican convention. 

Aug. 14: I attended the Democratic convention and was 
nominated candidate for supervisor of the 2nd district 
of Ventura Co. 

Aug. 30: Isabel gave birth to a baby girl, 10 lbs. 

Sept. 22: I went to Simi to electioneer. 

Sept. 23: Returned. 

Oct. 3: I went to Hueneme to attend to the races. 

Dec. 29: G. H. took me to Montalvo and there I took the 
train to Ventura and from there I went to Los Angeles, 
to buy carpets for the new house. 

Jan. 1, 1896: Last night Isabel and myself went to Ventura 
to attend a New Year’s Eve party at Amory Hall. To- 
day all of us went to church and then had dinner at 
my mother’s. The Ventura City Band gave an outdoor 
concert on the Anacapa Hotel. The following men 
are working on the ranch now by the month: Gus Mal- 
leda, delivery team; Wm. Elwell, Jr., delivery team; 
Louis Elwell, delivery team; Tadeo Mahoney, de- 
livery team; Jose Romero, general work on the farm; 
Rodolfo Silva, blacksmith; Juan Monlong, gardener: 
Sing Lou, cook; Maria Monlong, nurse. 

Jan. 13: R. Silva and myself went to work at the school- 
house, and help build a shed for the horses. School 
opened today for the 2nd term with Miss Dillworth 
and Miss Nellie Newby as teachers. 

Jan. 20: At 3 o’clock p.m. W. M. Hobson telephoned to 
me in regard to selling me 100 steers from Arizona 
which will be here in 2 weeks at about $17.00 each 
more or less. 

Jan. 24: There was a concert at the new school house given 
by the ladies of the Baptist Church. Duet by Miss 
Nellie Newby and Miss Mabel Jones. 


Jan. 26: Teachers went horsebackriding in a.m. Teachers 
Ee 


Camarillo children in 1900 


went home (Ventura). 
April 11: I went to Hueneme to see my gray colt pace, he 
went a mile in 3 min. 6 sec. 


April 19: We had a roundup today. There were about 150 


men. 
May 15: We attended a party at the Rose Hotel. 
May 24:... went bathing at the reservoir... 


May 26: Baby took sick at 11 o’clock took a spasm and 
continued with it for 2 hr. We sent for Dr. Dilworth, 
in the evening she felt better but with a high fever. 

May 27: Tulita® bad all night, had a spasm at 3 o’clock this 
morning. The little darling died at 6:30 a.m. Juan 
Camarillo brought the coffin in the afternoon. This 
was a day of grief, the thought of losing our darling 
baby so suddenly broke our hearts. 

May 28: At 9 a.m. we started to town with our darling 
baby. Mr. Wm. Elwell took the coffin in his buggy 
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Camarillos on their horses 


and the family and friends followed. In Montalvo the 
hearse met us and the coffin was transferred to it. We 
got to town at [2 o’clock. We took the baby to Mother’s 
house, and from there to the church at 2 p.m., and from 
there to the graveyard. The funeral was all arranged 
by Juan Camarillo and Mrs. Wyman. 6 little boys 
served as pall bearers. Every thing went off very well. 

She was buried at the family lot. 

Don Adolfo mentions little of his hobbies but it should 
be pointed out that his major one was the breeding, training 
and showing of white horses. During his lifetime he kept 
a stable of fine Morgan-Arabians, which were featured 
in Southern California parades for many years. His diverse 
interests and his concern for county affairs led Don Adolfo 
to serve as a county supervisor. One biographer notes that 
“Mr. Camarillo became recognized as the foremost agricul- 
turist in this region and also won prominence as a finan- 
cler...”, being a director of the Bank of A. Levy from the 
year it was founded in 1905. If a farmer applied for a loan, 
Don Adolfo and A. Levy checked to see if his lights were 
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Adolfo Camarillo at 46 in 1910 


burning before daybreak. He gave of his time and ability 
to other business organizations and agricultural associations. 
Don Adolfo was a charter member of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus; and gave generously in money and land to public 
causes and his church. 

On November 12, 1858, Don Adolfo was taken to the 
hospital with pneumonia where he died on December 10. 
The solemn high requiem Mass was presided over by James 
Francis, Cardinal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
His body was interred in the family crypt beneath St. Mary 
Magdalen Church in Camarillo, along with his mother and 
father, wife, sisters and brothers. The eulogy was given by 
the Rector of St. John’s Seminary who called Don Adolfo 
“a man who spent his days in service of his church, his 
family, and his community .. . the whole community and 
county bears testimony to the charity of Adolfo Camarillo. 
He was a simple man, upright and God-fearing. His word 
was his bond. He was the patriarch of our hamlet.” 
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NOTES 


The Natalia is said to have been the brigantine on which Napoleon 
Bonaparte escaped from Elba in 1815; it was later shipwrecked in 
Monterey Harbor. 

Martina’s father was Guadalupe Hernandez, and her mother was 
Maria Ortega. Maria was the daughter of Rafaela Arellanes and Juan 
Ortega, whose father was Jose Francisco Ortega. 

Ayuntamientos had to be established in every city with a population 
of 8,000; they consisted of alcaldes (magistrates), regidores (council- 
men) and sindicos. All officers were elected and the number was 
determined by the departmental junta. 

Their sixth child, Guadalupe, a boy, died in Santa Barbara four days 
after birth. 

Adolfo was born in this adobe; later in 1866, it became Ventura’s 
first schoolhouse. 

It is the recollection of Juanita Rodriguez Callender that Vicenta 
was the daughter of Inez Guevara and Juan Sanchez, to whom was 
granted Rancho Santa Clara del Norte on May 6, 1837 by Governor 
Juan B. Alvarado. The 13,988.91 acres were later mortgaged to an 
Italian storekeeper, Antonio Schiappapietra for a debt of $5,600. Sol 
N. Sheridan wrote that the Sanchez family had borrowed money from 
the late Henry Dubbers which Schiappapietra paid. The money was 
loaned to the sons of Pacifico Sanchez; and in the Great Drought of 
1863-4 Dubbers became uneasy about his security, and Schiappapietra 
took over the debt and eventually the rancho. 

It is the recollection of Lena M. Jones, a daughter of ‘Tranquilina 
Lorenzana Jones, that Lorenzana, the name of the Archbishop of 
Mexico, was given to all foundlings from the orphan asylum. Don 
Jose Crisanto Lorenzana was the son of Maria Carmen Rodriguez and 
Jacinto Lorenzana. He was born in Santa Barbara, July 22, 1820 
and died May 17, 1857. He called Don Felipe Lorenzana “Tio” be- 
cause his father had lived in the same orphanage. Governor Alvarado 
granted Rancho San Miguel in 1841 (4,693.9 acres) to Felipe Loren- 
zana and Raimundo Olivas. This rancho was later bought by Dixie 
Thompson. 

Important documents were lost in the fire which destroyed this adobe. 
Tulita was the family nickname for Martina, who was born on 


April 1, 1895. 
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THE BUILDING OF SOMIS 
By JOHN FULKERSON, JR. 


Somis is a quiet little crossroads town at the start of 
the sweep of land called Pleasant Valley which goes 


_ through Camarillo and Oxnard to the sea. To compile a 


history of an area which came into existence approximately 
three generations ago, as Somis did, is a difficult under- 
taking. The older residents of the community do not always 
recall the happenings in the same way nor do those who 
wrote of the history of their day always agree on certain 
facts. One history states that Rancho Las Posas, a Spanish 
land grant which surrounds the town of Somis, consisted 
originally of 26,623 acres; another reference gives the 
acreage as 27,600. It must be remembered that one thousand 
acres one hundred-fifty years ago had very little value, 
as it would support only a few head of cattle. 

The town of Somis was at one time a part of the great 
Rancho that was given to the De la Guerra family by a 
grant from the Mexican government. Later Thomas R. 
Bard purchased this Rancho Las Posas from the estate of 
Colonel Thomas Scott, at one time an Assistant Secretary 
of War. The townsite itself came into being in 1892. It was 
also in 1892 that the Las Posas Water Co. was formed. 
This was a mutual water company which was to furnish 
domestic water to all of Somis and the surrounding area. 
At first water came from nearby Calleguas Creek which 
contained artesian wells. It is said that the name “Las 
Posas” is an Americanized spelling of the Spanish words 
meaning “The Wells”. 

The blacksmith shop was the first business in town. 
It was built by James F. Fulkerson in 1892, on the south- 
west corner of Somis Road and Rice Street. In 1900 Jona- 
thon F. Fulkerson, his brother, bought the shop which 
he operated until 1912, at which time he started the present 
Fulkerson Hardware Store on the northwest corner of 
Somis Road and Rice Street. The operation of this black- 
smith shop was continued by several different people until 
March 10, 1933 when Mahnken and Miller discontinued 
1t and bought a shop which had been started across the 
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Grocery store, 1899 


road in 1930 by Cecil Mahan. Mr. Mahnken and his sons 
have done blacksmith work for the ranchers in the Somis 
area since that time. The Fulkerson Hardware Store like- 
wise has been a stopping place for the rancher when he 
comes to town for supplies. The store is now owned and 
operated by the original Fulkerson’s son, who is a Junior 
and is known as Jack instead of John as was his father. 
“Old Man” Unhrue had the first grocery store in 1894, 
and it was located on the corner of Somis Road and Rice 
Street. This store burned in 1899. The second grocery store 
was built about this time, and was a two-story affair, built 
by Tom Smith. He sold to Stewart & Sebastion, and later 
John B. Gale obtained their grocery business. After Mr. 
Gale discontinued his store, Bob Compos used this building 
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for a pool room and barber shop; it was torn down in 1915. 

The third grocery store was built in 1910 by F. W. 
McLachlin on the corner of Bell Street and Somis Road. 
Ray Haddock and Weisihan also ran this store. In 1915 
Mr. W. L. Collier took over. In 1920 Louis Hantover was 
the groceryman. He sold out to Kyle K. McCleery in 1943. 
Mr. McCleary built a new store next door, which also was 
to house the post office; so the old building was torn down. 
His brother and sister-in-law still run the Somis Mercan- 
tile store. The. fourth grocery store was built for J. D. 
Willie about 1925 by the Berylwood Investment Company. 
This store was operated by him until 1939. Louis Alemeda 
was its next grocerman and he sold to Manuel Gill in 1944. 
Art Kitchen has run the store for the last 17 years. The old 
building was demolished in June, 1965. 

When there is a townsite, eventually there are schools 
and churches. The first school for the children of the Somis 
area was the Las Posas School, built in 1885 where Bradley 
Road runs into Highway 118. In 1897 this school was 
moved up the canyon to serve the families who lived back 
in the hills. Later this building burned and a new brick 
building took its place. When the Somis School District 
absorbed the Las Posas School District in 1939, the brick 
building was abandoned and the property sold. 

The first school within the township of Somis was 
built in 1896 and was located on the corner of Somis Road 
and Bell Street where the Somis Thursday Club’s club- 
house now stands under the same majestic old pepper trees. 
The women of the Somis area have remodeled and added 
to this old schoolhouse, and since 1912 have been a Cali- 
fornia Federated Women’s Club. Their clubhouse through 
the years has often been used for church services, square 
dancing, voting, receptions and other community functions. 
The clubwomen also built an addition in 1959 to house a 
branch of the Ventura County Library. The W. E. Good- 
years were a prominent ranching family in the Somis area, 
and it was Mrs. Goodyear who was the principal organizer 
of the Somis Thursday Club. In 1924 the students went to 
a new school and Mrs. Albert Dixon was one of the super- 
intendents. Before the Somis school was at its present site, 
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the Methodist had a church there which was built in 1894. 
This building was moved to Moorpark about 1920. The 
Presbyterian parishoners went to church in Somis from 
1910 in a church located on the east side of Somis Road 
where Bell Street deadends into Somis Road. The Somis 
branch of the Ventura County Library was housed here for 
several years. The building was torn down in 1961. 
Next to the Somis clubhouse, the Berylwood Invest- 
ment Company built a hotel so that bachelors working for 
them could be fed and would havea place to sleep. Mary 


_ Cawleti started boarding men there in 1914. Mrs. Boaz 


took over in 1925. This building has not been used as a 
hotel for a good many years but has been converted into 
a residence for Berylwood Investment Company employees. 
Many of the men who worked on the ranches during the 
harvest seasons were transients. They were called hobos and 
the same ones came year after year and were respected by the 
ranchers and businessmen of the community. Many of them 
had colorful nicknames such as Laughing Harry, Little 
Johnny, Tennessee Slim, Sailor Jack, Pickhandle Slim, 
Painter Ed, Bismark, Lantern Jaw Mike and English John. 
They had their little community between the railroad 
tracks and the Callegaus Creek, where they kept an im- 
maculate house under towering eucalyptus trees using the 
sky for a roof and the hard soil for flooring. 

The first residence in Somis was built for a Mr. Cline 
and later owned by Frank Allen. The second home was the 
Jonathon F. Fulkerson house on the corner of Rice and 
West Street. The house is still occupied, but has been 
moved one lot north of its original location since 1937. 
In a 25-foot by 50-foot hall the Modern Woodman of 
America sponsored dances back in 1908 to which the sur- 
rounding ranchers and their families came. The parents 
and the teenagers danced while the babies and very young 
folk slept in the cloak room. The building was sold to 
Sylvin Garner who made the old dance hall into a home. 
It was torn down in 1913. The old timers around still talk 
about the Portuguese Hall where many a great time was 
had in the 60 by 100-foot building from May, 1911 until 
it was torn down in 1925. Antone Baptiste donated the 
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Antone Baptiste family, 1905 


property for this building situated on Bradley Road. Many 
of the families who were early settlers of the Somis area 
were homesteaders in the foothills north of the townsite of 
Somis. Their descendants still reside in the area and bear 
such well-known names as Bradley, Mahan, Chadwick, 
Glenn, Worsham, Culbert, Colvard, Fox, Boone, Ralph 
and the John Joneses. 

The first mail to this area was brought from Spring- 
ville by horse and buggy. The first post office in Somis 
was located in the Jonathon Fulkerson home, but in 1894 
the post office was shifted to Unhrue’s grocery store where 
it remained until 1899. When McLaughlin built his grocery 
store the post office was moved into that building: the 
result being that whoever bought the grocery business auto- 
matically became the Somis postmaster. The people in the 
Las Posas area north of town received their mail at the 
Hugh Conway residence located on Highway 118. 

The town of Somis came into being because of the 
Bard family. Their holdings are operated by the Berylwood 
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Investment Company with a magnificent office atop a knoll 
west of town. Its big. mill was destroyed in Somis’ most 
historical fire on February 4, 1954, but was rebuilt as 
quickly as possible thereafter. Mr. Bard’s right hand man 
for many years in the Somis area was Fred A. Snyder Sr. 
His son, Fred Jr., is still a prominent citizen of Somis hav- 
ing, among other civic duties, been a member of the school 
board for 25 years. Otto Kitchen was superintendent on 
one of the Berylwood ranches for 35 years until his death 
in 1959. His son, Jack, is a well known person throughout 
the county and he also was a school board member until 
just recently, having served for 14 years. 
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THE DAILY FAMILY 
By STANLEY J. DAILY 


The Dailys originally came from Ireland and Eng- 
land, around 1796, as close as they can figure. Charles 
Wesley Daily and Ruth Green, parents of the Daily broth- 
ers who settled in Camarillo, married in the East in 1858. 
Their first son, Charles Jay, was born February 7, 1859 
in Rush, Monroe County, New York, and was followed by 
Erastus Wright born in Topeka, Kansas May 10, 1860 
and Wendell Philips born March 25, 1875 in Keeler, Van 
Buren County, Michigan. 

While E. W. was working sheep in Michigan in the 
year 1881 or 1884, his employer was visited by John Pat- 
terson of Port Hueneme, California. Mr. Patterson had 
come to Michigan to investigate the sheep business. He 
was so impressed by the young Daily that he offered him a 
job in California. E. W. did not want to go without his 
brother, Charles, so two of them set out for the west coast. 
FE. W. did not stay long in California, returning to Michi- 
gan after three years to marry his “‘young lady”, Etta Crow- 
ley, on January 1, 1887. Their children were Nellie, Ruth 
(Livingston), Bernice (Gastl), and Gladys (Coffman). 

However Charles stayed in California and by 1891 had 
become superintendent of the 6,000 acre Patterson Ranch 
in Hueneme. He was still in charge when Mr. Patterson 
sold the ranch to the Oxnard brothers who owned the local 
sugar company. Ten years after Charles arrived in the 
county, he married Theresia Gisler on February 14, 1891 
in Pt. Hueneme. Theresia had been born in Switzerland 
and emigrated to California in 1878. Their first child, 
Thomas C., was born in November, 1891 and was followed 
by Lilliam Theresa (Borchard), Milton F., and twins, 
Marye (Livingston) and Martha (Schaieber). 

On May 16, 1891, Wendell Philips Daily started for 
California to join his brother and father who had also “gone 
west”. He arrived in Montalvo after a ten-day train ride 
and was met by his father with a horse and wagon. About 
one mile from the railhead they had to ford the Santa Clara 
River as there were no bridges at this time. When Charles 
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George King hauling for W. P. Daily with six horse team 


J. Daily was a member of the Ventura Board of Super- 
visors, the contract for the building of the bridge between 
El] Rio and Montalvo was given out in 1902. After a bout 
with pneumonia, Wendell started work in the Ventura shoe 
store of Joseph Roth. Due to a re-occurrence of illness he 
was advised to get an outside job. 

Charles at this time was negotiating for purchase of land 
in the Camarillo area. When the purchase went through, 
Wendell, his father and a Chinese cook moved to the newly 
acquired ranch. After working there a year, Wendell went 
back to the Patterson Ranch where he became a teamster, 
driving a four-horse team. At this time irrigation had not 
been practiced to any great extent in the county, as the crops 
grown did not require it. The winter of 1897 and ’98 was 
the driest on record, 4.23 inches for the season. Charles de- 
cided he would have to irrigate at the Patterson Ranch in 
order to save the crops. First he used water from the river, 
then Wendell and he prepared the land and opened up the 
artesian wells on the property. 

In 1896, Wendell rented 160 acres from Charles, an 
action which made Wendell an independent rancher. Le- 
nora Louise Deutsch, a native of Ventura County, became 
his bride in 1899, the same year he purchased the Crinklaw 
property on Daily Drive. Their first son, Ralph, was born 
in 1900 followed by Mabel (Huston) Frank, Emma 
(Hitch) Roscoe, Emogene (Hooker) and Paul. In 1900 
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L , they built the first lathe and plaster house in Pleasant Val- 
| ley. It still stands on the Ditch Road near El Rio where it 
> was moved when the large Daily residence was built on 
" the main ranch on Daily Drive in the early 1930’s. 
} The only church in Pleasant Valley at this time was 
a Baptist Church. It was the oldest in southern California, 
E, established in 1869. In 1890 the Baptists acquired twe 
,._ acres of land from F. K. Davenport, son of the first pastor. 


SE ea 


After meeting in various homes a church was built in 1891. : 
\. Later they acquired four acres of land where the communi- i 
\ ty center and county park now stand. This latter plot was H 
)y used as a cemetary until 1935. Unfortunately perpetual 
1 & care had not been agreed upon and the cemetery soon be- 
: " came a detriment to the community. One civic minded | 
‘citizen offered to pay the cost of moving the bodies and | 
A then donate the land as a park to the county if the church | 
1 | would locate relatives and acquire title to the plots. The I 
- | church agreed and on Memorial Day, 1944 Dizdar Park 
,» Was dedicated in the memory of Hazen Dizdar. 
\ In 1904, Charles moved to the 60 acres on Las Posas 
=” Road which he had purchased for $105 per acre. Later 
» other parcels were purchased in the same area, making 
_, this the main ranch of Charles J. The C. J. Daily home can 
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still be seen on Daily Drive in Camarillo. 

Around this time Erastus Wright returned to Califor- 
nia, with his wife and two daughters, and purchased a ranch 
in Pleasant Valley next to his two brothers. The old E. W. 
Daily home may also still be seen at the western end of 
Daily Drive surrounded by models of Rancho de Charro. 

The Daily brothers and other farmers in the Camarillo 
area soon found they were losing top soil due to east wind 
erosion. This started the first planting of eucalyptus trees 
in the Camarillo area as wind breaks. Many of these wind 
breaks still stand as a monument to the foresight of these 
pioneer farmers. 

The Daily brothers and Don Adolfo Camarillo with 
others introduced lima beans into the Camarillo area. Ac- 
cording to tradition, about thirty years before a Mr. Lewis 
of the pioneer Lewis family had tasted limas on board a 


ship visiting from Peru. After commenting on the flavor |- 


the captain gave him some to plant. These were planted in 
the Carpinteria area. Later some were planted on the Pat- 
terson Ranch before being brought to Camarillo. Thresh- 
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, Ing beans was a major production in those days. It took 
_ | fifty men and fifty horses to supply the stationary thresher, 
: | which was driven by a steam boiler. A cook house, similar 

» toa railroad car, was present in the fields to feed the men. 
[ Today the limas are harvested by a thresher pulled by a 
£ tractor with only two or three men needed for the total 
*. operation. 
' In 1912 Wendell drilled the first well in Camarillo, 
» making possible his ambition to plant citrus a reality. Wal- 
. nuts, oranges, lemons, and grapefruit made their appear- 
l, ance in Camarillo during this period. 
(’ 


In the summer of 1915 the first lemon orchard began 
to bear fruit marking the beginning of what was to become 
_ 4n important crop in the Camarillo area. 
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NATIVE PLANTS AND EARLY GARDENS 
By EDITH ROUCE 


If you had traveled through our Pleasant Valley at the 
turn of the century, you would have seen many sights to 
delight you, majestic sycamores along the stream beds, 
California holly on the hillsides, and masses of yellow mus- 


tard, blue lupine and golden poppies on the flatlands. As ° 


late as the 1930’s, there were native plants in abundance 
and it took very little imagination to picture the days when 
there was little or no civilization. 

Less common to our area were the somber valley oaks. 
Perhaps the climate was not to their liking, since they were 
found most often marching up ravines. Nestled in the rich 
mulch at the base of these oaks were shy yellow Johnny- 
Jump-Ups; and just a little way off, where the sun beat 
on the well drained slopes, were the delicate blue-bells 
(with their edible bulblets) and the perky pink shooting 
stars. On the high mesas, accessible on foot or horseback, 
were patches of magenta Indian Paint Brush dancing in the 
soft west winds. And everywhere in the background was 
the purple sage, the most romantic of all western plants. 

On hillsides facing south, from Round Mountain to 
the sea, were (and still are) large clumps of giant Core- 
opsis, with blossoms resembling yellow saucers. This plant 
was believed to be a native of, and confined to the offshore 
islands. Naturalists now agree that birds or westerly winds 
carried the seeds to our area. Less common were the many 
hued pentstemon and the purple flags, the latter often in- 
termingled with skunk cabbage in marshy places. 


The earliest plants brought to this area by the mission | 


fathers included the grape, the olive and the rose. Every 
mission had a vineyard and most homes had a trellis or 


arbor laden with grapes for making wines and delicious / 


jellies. Olives provided the pure oil used in the early days 
for illumination and cooking. 


While there were some native five-petaled roses on . 


rocky hillsides, by far the most popular rose for mission 
and home gardens was the lush pink Belle of Portugal. 


Later, the rampant Paul Scarlet and the dainty miniature « 
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pink Cecil Bruner were common to most gardens. 
Many of the native plants abundant in the area werqgam 
used by residents for food and medicine. Patches of spiny 
cactus served useful purposes. The delicious fruits wer@m™ 
eaten raw or cooked, as were the tender fleshy leaves. Mores 
mature leaves were split and the cut sides applied as a poulg¢™™ 
tice to boils and tired feet. Spines were removed by burning 
over an open fire. In later years, a blow torch was used td 
remove the spines so the cattle could eat the cactus plant @ 
Yerba buena (the good herb) was collected by man) 
women, dried and made into a tea-like drink with a mint 
flavor. Also gathered were the yellow button shaped heads 
of the camomile plant. It too was brewed into a medicinal 
tea. In the spring, the streams were covered with blanketgy™ 
of velvet-like greenery, caused by thick growing watercressieum 
a favorite ingredient in soups and salads. The tender leaveg 
of wild mustard and other greens were eaten in season. B 
many they were considered great purifiers of the blood. 
Since most early day gardens received minimum carey 
they were apt to feature disease-resistant plants which coulda 
survive occasional frosts and required little or no watering 
To our modern eyes, the old fashioned gardens presented 
a haphazard appearance. There seems to be no plan or or-™ 
ganization to the way flowers were planted in the gardens. 
Those which found the soil to their liking reseeded them-™% 
selves year after year until they spread far beyond the boun-| 
daries of the home place. Whenever one looks through old| 
photographs, it becomes obvious that some trees and plants} 
were popular with all home owners. No ranch home wasff 
complete without a row or two of graceful, lacy pepper 
trees which attracted hundreds of robins to a lavish feast 
of red berries in the fall. The giants of Pleasant Valleyiam 
were the blue gum eucalyptus towering into the sky. They 
were being planted in double rows along boundary lines to} 
protect young orchards from the hot dry east winds. Don 
Adolfo Camarillo said many times that the windbreaks 
saved tons of topsoil from blowing out to sea. The double} 
row of gum trees leading into Camarillo from the east were 
planted by him at the turn of the century and constitute 
one of our most beautiful landmarks. Also a must for every 
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65 year old blue-green eucalyptus near Camarillo 


planted by Adolfo Camarillo 


Canary Island palm in front of the Juan Camarillo home 


front yard garden was one or two Canary Island palm 
trees. They are the same variety as those seen lining High- 
way 101 from the bottom of the Conejo grade to Central 
Avenue. In later years fan palms and others were added. 
Home flower gardens featured masses of old fashioned 
geraniums and Cosmos which grew like weeds. Later rows 
of Poinsettias were planted along the sunny sides of barns 
where they created a blaze of scarlet all winter long. Holly- 
hocks seeded themselves and liked to grow where they could 
peek over fences. Most gardens included a honeysuckle 


vine to attract the hummingbirds, while in a shady corner, - 


under a dripping faucet, grew the rampant peppermint, an 
indispensable flavoring for all lamb dishes. More sophis- 
ticated gardens featured calla lillies and masses of Sweet 


William. Often there were old fashioned pink carnations © 


on knobby grey stems. Occasionally one saw low growing 
marigolds with brown velvet petals, snowy Shasta daisies 
and purple iris. The bigest splash of color came from the 
old fashioned magenta flowered Bougainvillea vine, 1m- 
pervious to frost, drought or disease. Old timers will recall 
many others not mentioned here. 

Today we realize there are few plants which cannot 
be grown in this area. Many natives of other climes have 
been adapted so that they do well here, and the eyes of our 
forefathers would open wide at the vast number of new 
species growing on every side. 
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Mrs. Grace H. Smith 
Mrs. Robert G. Haley 
Walter Wm. Hoffman 


John P. Thille NEW 

Grace S. Thille Augustinian House of Studies 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard William A. Bullough 
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Harry Valentine Pomona Public Library 
Carmen Camarillo Jones Pomona Valley Historical Society 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit Mr. and Mrs. Merle F. Skilling 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the Ventura 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, 
vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old Ventura County business 
firm has faithfully followed the high standards set by its pioneer founders. 


Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, y‘yho came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 


The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 

Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate develop- 
ment activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley in 1954 with 
offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 

Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, its 
operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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THERE IS OUR MOUNTAIN 
By HELEN S. PERcy 


Notice 
* In addition to her archeological work at other Chumash sites, 
Mrs. Greenwood was the director of the excavation of Shisholop. 


| Several of her articles have been published in periodicals, and she has 
«)s collaborated with Mr. Browne on a book now in press. He has had 
15 years’ experience, beginning with his own site at Oak View. 


Interviews were the best source of information for Mrs. Percy. 

Besides her husband’s family, there are two Hopper grandchildren 
living: Pearl Riley Chilcott and Lula France Duncan. Mrs. Chilcott 

» also furnished the Hopper photographs. Stephen Percy added the maps. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF SHISHOLOP 


By ROBERTA S. GREENWOOD | 
and R. O. BROWNE 


One of the largest Chumash Indian villages along the 
southern California coast, apparently a provincial capital 
of some importance, has now almost disappeared because 
of the ravages of both man and nature. The rise, fall and 
almost total obliteration of this once populous community 
variously called Shisholop, Pueblo de las Canoas, La| 
Asuncion de Nuestra Senora, La Asumpta or in archae- | 
ological archives Ven-3, is but another chapter in the long, | 
sad story of our neglect of the remains of California’s past. 

Historical records concerning the Indians who lived 
along the Ventura County coast begin with the diary of the 
voyage of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. The pilot Ferrel has 
left fairly detailed notes of the route followed by Cabrillo’s 
two ships from the time they left the port of Barra de 
Navidad in Mexico on June 27, 1542 until they returned 
in the following April. The early Henshaw translation 
describes their approach to Ventura on October 10, 1542 
as follows: 


i 


. .. we saw on the land a village of Indians near the 
sea, and the houses large in the manner of those of 
New Spain; and they anchored in front of a very large 
valley on the coast. Here came to the ships many very 
good canoes which held in each one twelve or thirteen 
Indians . . . They gave name to this village of El eo 
Pueblo de las Canoas. They go covered with some skins | Los 
of animals; they are fishers and eat the fish raw; they ne 
also eat agaves. Th, 


The second navigator to visit the Ventura village did | Po 
not call it by name but left us a further description of its | Uré 
inhabitants. In December of 1602 Sebasian Vizcaino| 1h 
wrote: 30 

"per 

So we went on skirting the coast, and on Monday, the ! and 
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2d of the said month, we sighted two other large is- 
lands. Passing between the first and the mainland, a 
canoe came out to us with two Indian fishermen, who 
had a great quantity of fish, rowing so swiftly that 
they seemed to fly. They came alongside without say- 
ing a word to us and went twice around us with so 
great speed that it seemed impossible; this finished, 
they came aft, bowing their heads in the way of cour- 
tesy. The general ordered that they be given a cloth, 
with bread. They received it, and gave in return the 
fish they had, without any pay, and this done they 
said by signs that they wished to go. After they had 
gone five Indians came in another canoe, so well con- 
structed and built that since Noah’s Ark a finer and 
lighter vessel with timbers better made has not been 
seen. Four men rowed, with an old man in the centre, 
[singing] as in a mitote of the Indians of New Spain, 
and the others responding to him. Before coming 
alongside they stopped and he saluted us three times, 
making many ceremonious gestures with his head and 
body, and ordering the Indians to row around. This 
was done so swiftly that in a moment they went around 
us twice and immediately came aft. Only the old man 
spoke, he saying by signs that we must go to his land, 
where they would give us much food and water, for 
there was a river. He gave us a flask of it which he 
had brought, and a willow basket of food, a sort of 
porridge made of acorn meal. 


The next expedition to pass the village was dispatched 


in 1769 by Don Joseph de Galvez, Inspector-General of 
Lower California, to search for Monterey Bay in order to 
establish there both a mission and a military garrison. 
There were three diarists among the company: Gaspar de 
Portola, the commander; the Franciscan friar, Juan 
Crespi; and Miguel Costanzo, the expedition’s engineer. 


)| The writers all agree that the village then contained about 
30 round, thatched houses and a population of 300-400 
' persons “of good figure and disposition, active, industrious 

>! and inventive.” The boats were described as eight yards 
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long and one yard wide, made of good pine planks fastened 
with cords and caulked with tar. The natives used long 
double-bladed paddles to row with that great speed and 
agility which so impressed the visitors. Crespi included 
one detail which has helped to pinpoint and confirm the 
location of the village: “It is situated on a tongue or point 
of land on the same strand above which it rises so that it 
appears to dominate the waters.” Costanzo recognized the 
community as Pueblo de las Canoas, although the expedi- 
tion renamed it La Asuncion de Nuestra Senora, or La 
Asumpta, because they reached it on the eve of that feast. 

Juan Bautista Anza journeyed past the village twice, 
in 1774 and 1776, on trips from the south to Monterey. 
. On the second march he was accompanied by Pedro Font 
as official chronicler, and Font has left a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the settlement. Although Crespi had originally 
proposed this location for the establishment of a mission 
in 1769, and the Presidente Junipero Serra had assigned 
friars in 1771, various problems and obstacles delayed the 
» actual founding of Mission San Buenaventura until 1782. 
In that year at long last, the original structure (no longer 
standing) was erected at the southwest corner of Meta and 
Palm Street. The location conformed to the orders of Gov- 
ernor Felipe de Neve that the mission be founded “junto 
a las rancheria de la Asumpta,” and the building stood 
900 feet due north of the archaeological remains. 

According to the mission registers, Indian neophytes 
named as their home a rancheria which was spelled several 
ways (Chicholop, Solop, Lolopp or Sisolop) but probably 
referred to the beach village. In a map contained in a vol- 
ume of the letter of Jose Senan, who served the mission 
from 1797 to 1823, the name Shisholop appears in the 
appropriate location. 

The records of vital statistics maintained by the mis- 
sion show that between the years 1784-1805 there were 207 
baptisms and 34 marriages performed for Indians of 
“Sicolop alias San Buenaventura.” This spelling was con- 
sistent during these years, the variants appearing later. It 
should be noted that the total for baptisms is not any indi- 
cation of the birth rate since most of the ceremonies repre- 
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sented adult conversions. There is evidence of considerable 
longevity: 36 of the neophytes were over 60 years of age, 
21 of them were over 70, 12 were over 80; and if the re- 
spondents were correctly understood, two had passed 90 
years. 

The name of Shisholop does not appear in the cere- 
monial calendar after 1805, even though the mission itself 
continued to grow and prosper until it reached its peak 
population of 1,328 in 1816. Since 36 adobe houses were 
built in 1804 “to be used as dwellings for the many neo- 
phyte families” and 29 more were constructed in 1805, it 
is most likely that the independent life of the beach com- 
munity ended in the latter year when the remaining In- 
dians were removed to the mission compound. The mission 
itself was fated to decline rapidly during the third decade: 
a map drawn in 1823 gives the total population of San 
Buenaventura as 352; and the Indian village of Shisholop 
no longer appears by the sea. 

There has been in the past some confusion about the 
precise location of places named in the Cabrillo account; 
but such historians as Bancroft, Henshaw, Engelhardt, 
Hoover and Rensch accept without question the fact that 
Pueblo de las Canoas was at Ventura. Kroeber has pointed 
out certain repetitions and confusions in the great navi- 
gator’s log and suggested that Canoas was more likely a 
few miles further, at the Rincon; but he maps the Ventura 
village as Shisholop. 

The fact that Costanzo recognized the village as 
Canoas, even though he was to rename it, is further evi- 
dence to support the identity of Canoas, Shisholop and 
Asumpta. No question has been raised concerning the lo- 
cation of Shisholop since there are not only documents and 
maps to establish its situation, but personal testimony as 
well. In 1884 Henry W. Henshaw found about 20 Chu- 
mash individuals in Ventura, the largest remaining native 
settlement. His informant, Juan Estevan Pico, identified 
Shisholop as existing ‘frente a la calle de Fezueroa” and 
told Henshaw that it was a capital or important town where 
festivals, feasts and perhaps councils were held. Another 
reference is in the so-called Candelaria Account recorded 
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in 1914 from an aged Chumash woman. She recalled, 


“Near the wharf at Ventura there was once a rancheria on . 


a high bank fronting the sea called Schi-schlo-lop.” 

And what is left of this Indian capital which had been 
known to the Spanish since 1542, to local relic collectors 
for generations, to the State archives since a site report was 
filed in 1948 and to municipal officials since 1965 when 
the plans were announced for various alterations along the 
waterfront: only a very narrow strip along the bluff, an 
area which is probably less than one-fourth of the original 
habitation site and the extreme northern margin at that. 
The shoreline has undergone substantial erosion since the 
time of Indian occupation. A plat map of 1868 shows that 
there was then an additional city block extending seaward 
from the present water line, establishing a loss of 150 feet 
of land within the century. During the past year alone, 
while the area has been under scholarly observation, the 
bluff has lost more than five feet; and the rate of loss is 
accelerating, partly due to increasing public use of the 
beach as well as more complicated geologic factors. All 
research indicates that the original southern edge of the 
village was probably more than 300 feet out to sea. 

When the City of Ventura and the Urban Renewal 
Agency announced the plans for redevelopment along the 
beach, the need to study what was left of Shisholop took 
on all the aspects of an emergency salvage project. The 
California Division of Beaches and Parks and the Central 
California Archaeological Foundation acted promptly to 
organize and sponsor the research, since all unofficial dig- 
ging or collecting is in violation of state and federal laws. 
The Canet Company graciously granted permission to ex- 
cavate on the portion of the site which extended into their 
property; and the personnel of the San Buenaventura Beach 
State Park did everything possible to assist in the work 
done on land under their jurisdiction. 

Beach-goers during July and August of 1965 will re- 
member the grimy crew digging, screening, sacking, sort- 
ing, measuring, mapping, recording, photographing and 
performing all the chores of scientific archaeology under 
the direction of the authors. But what the casual spectator 
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may not realize is that the project required about six addi- 
tional months in the laboratory after the fieldwork was 
completed to wash the several hundred sacks of material 
retained in the 1/8 inch screens, sort and identify all fish 
bone and animal bone and shell, label and catalog thous- 
ands of artifacts, examine each of the 3,679 tiny shell beads 
under magnification, prepare special samples for Carbon- 
14 dating and all the other facets of professional research. 
If not much was left of Shisholop, we were determined to 
give the most searching examination possible to what 
remained. 

Thirteen pits were dug in all, each two meters by one 
meter in size and an average of one meter in depth. As the 
work progressed many private collectors donated or loaned 
their artifacts to the study, so that a total of 5,767 artifacts 
were recorded. These included 353 flaked stone objects 
(93 projectile points, 24 blades, 80 drills, 31 hammerstones, 
77 scrapers, etc.) ; 87 ground or pecked stone implements 
(pestles, bowl fragments, steatite objects, etc.) ; 3,757 shell 
beads, ornaments, fishhooks and containers; and 125 bone 
tools. There were also 31 fragments of Indian pottery 
which is distinctly rare in coastal sites. They represent a 
variety of styles (Shoshonean, Mission and Mexican) which 
suggest that Shisholop was indeed a center for trade and 
travel. Among the non-aboriginal objects recovered were 
143 glass trade beads and 327 square, cut nails. The entire 
collection has been deposited at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural History, and a fully detailed report 
of the excavation wil be published soon by that institution. 

The archaeologist is not only interested in perfect arti- 
facts, but makes every effort to recover and identify all 
plant and animal remains in order to understand what the 
Indians ate, how they caught their food, the raw materials 
they used for tools, shelter, fuel, clothing and so forth. 
Identification of the shell resulted in a list of 66 different 
species present in the midden, although four of these were 
obviously the preferred foods: common littleneck clam, 
Pismo clam, black top shell and bean clam, in that order. 
Of the animal bone sea mammal predominates with speci- 
mens identified as whale, seal and sea lion. Land mammals 
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include deer, cotton tail, rat and squirrel and other yet to 
be identified. Bird bone includes remains of gull, pelican, 
duck and other water species. 

Although the molluscan remains were the most ob- 
vious in the site, a new technique was employed which 
gave a different picture of the Indian diet. By passing the 
earth through a 32-mesh screen John E. Fitch, Research 
Director for the California State Fisheries Laboratory, 
was able to recover 7,655 otoliths (tiny bones present in 
the hearing organs of fish). Using a microscope, Mr. Fitch 
was able to identify 45 different species of fish: of these, 
by far the most common was the white croaker. After some 
involved statistics based upon the total weights of shell and 
fish bone, and the amounts of edible protein available in 
each of the species, we can now say that the Indians were 
eating about four times as much fish as mollusc, even 
though the shell is easily visible in the site and the fish 
remains are not so obvious. 

Even after the formal work of excavation was brought 
to a close, the site was kept under regular supervision; and 
it was only due to this continuing care that the one Indian 
burial was discovered. From under the trash fill and al- 
ready partly eroded away, the bones of a young woman 
were carefully removed. She had been buried in a loosely 
flexed position, with the head oriented toward the north, 
facing the east. The teeth showed considerable wear, pre- 
sumably from the grit included in plants and shellfish pre- 
pared with stone tools. The excavators recovered 25 shell 
beads and two stone drills by carefully screening the earth 
beneath the burial. If there had originally been other arti- 
facts accompanying the remains or markers to denote the 
grave, these may have been carried away by either vandal- 
ism or tidal erosion over the years. 

Also lost were two fire pits and a possible house floor 
which we had observed in the bank on an early inspection, 
but which had disappeared before the fieldwork was be- 
gun. What seemed to be a floor was a densely compacted 
layer of earth with ash and debris resting directly on it. 
This and the remains of the other houses described by the 
early voyagers is now gone, and with it the opportunity 
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to study and preserve a Chumash shelter. A circular, round- 
bottomed fire pit was noted in the bank; this would have 
been about 16 inches in diameter and eight inches deep. 
The earth around the basin was discolored to bright red 
from burning. T'wo other hearths, both larger and lined 
with rock, were discovered during the excavations. These 
contained ash, charcoal, shells, fish and mammal bone and 
asphaltum. 

Although we could not expect to find any intact bas- 
kets in a location subject to rain and tides, it was still pos- 
sible to demonstrate that fine basketry was used at Shisho- 
lop. All the lumps of asphaltum were carefully inspected, 
and 21 of them were found to retain impressions of weav- 
ing. Latex molds were prepared, much as one prints a 
photograph from the reversed negative, so that the mater- 
ials and technique could be examined. With one exception, 
the fragments represented showed a plain twined weave 
of two elements, with the slant of the stitch down to the 
right. They averaged eight warps and 15 wefts per 50 mm., 
and were mostly likely made of Tule rush or whole Juncus 
stems. All of the baskets reflected in the impressions were 
probably water bottles although a variety of other forms 
was doubtless employed in the village. 

Although most of the archaeological collection is com- 
posed of a typical assortment of stone, bone and shell ob- 
jects, certain unusual items have contributed substantially 
to our knowledge of the Chumash Indian culture. One in- 
teresting implement was made from the sword of a Broad- 
bill swordfish. About 17 inches long and seven inches in 
greatest width, the tool has a carefully shaped handle and 
a broad, rounded tip. It may have been used for digging, 
or may have served some ceremonial purpose since David 
Banks Rogers has suggested that the swordfish was held 
in great veneration among the coastal Indians. Another 
carefully shaped object of land mammal rib may also have 
had a ritual use; one end still contains the asphaltum shaped 
to hold a quartz crystal. Another ornamental object is the 
fragment of what appears to be a steatite effigy of a canoe. 
It resembles very closely a similar representation in the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History and other 
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examples from Burton Mound, Sequit Canyon and San 
Nicolas Island. A unique utilitarian object is a well-made, 
triangular flaked stone tool which was found inside a clam 
shell. In size, shape and curvature it fits the shell so per- 
fectly that it may have been designed specifically to scoop 
the edible portions out of the littleneck clams that were the 
favorite shellfish. 


Even though at least two-thirds of the deposit has long 
since washed away, the site proved to be richer in both 
numbers and kinds of artifacts than most other Chumash 
villages previously studied. All the evidence substantiates 
the belief that this was a large, relatively permanent set- 
tlement, almost certainly a provincial capital of some im- 
portance; and more than likely the community described 
by the early explorers and named by them Pueblo de las 
Canoas. The identification as Shisholop seems secure. 

The stability of both artifacts and subsistence pattern 
argues for a large village occupied over a relatively short 
span of years, rather than a small settlement of great age. 
The abundant supply of land and sea mammals, fish, shell- 
fish and plant foods in this favorable environment would 
all help to sustain a large population with comparative 
ease. Such artifacts as the circular shell fishhooks, mortar 
and pestle, shell ornaments and concave-based projectile 
points are all considered diagnostic of the Late Mainland 
period. The presence of European chinaware and trade 
beads throughout most of the midden confirms the belief 
that the village reached its peak not too long before the 
arrival of the first Spanish ship. The research therefore 
suggests that Shisholop originated probably about 1,000 
A. D., flourished during the first years of exploration, de- 
clined rapidly in the early Mission period and never lived 
to witness the days of the ranchos. 
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THERE IS OUR MOUNTAIN 
By HELEN S. PERcy 


I made my first trip to Hopper Mountain in the sum- 
mer of 1954; but even before I saw the mountain, I had 
heard stories about The Ranch from a friend. During a 
horseback ride with Steve Percy, he stopped under a large 
maple tree. “This,” he said, “is the Bear Tree. They say 
that Ari Hopper used to sit up on this tree and shoot 
grizzly bears when they came to feed on the coffee berries. 
When I was a young boy, there was still one rung of his 
platform in the tree.” 

Ari Hopper left his mark on Ventura County. The 
mountain where the Hopper family lived, the creek and 
the canyon bear Hopper’s name. Oldtimers in the county 
still tell stories about him. It is easy to imagine that Hopper 
used to point out the place where he lived and say, "Liat 
is My mountain,” and eventually Hopper’s Mountain be- 
came Hopper Mountain. 

Hopper Mountain, elevation four thousand five hun- 
dred twenty-four feet, stands in the mountains northeast 
of Fillmore, a small town in the Santa Clara River Valley. 
Its broad grassy peak, crowned by a fringe of brush is 
clearly visible from Highway 126 as one heads east from 
Santa Paula. It is part of a spur range between the Coast 
Ranges and the Tehachapis. In the early days it was con- 
sidered part of the Sespe Mountains. The name Sespe 
comes from the early inhabitants of the area, the Chumash 
Indians. The Chumash had a village near where the Sespe 
Creek empties into the Santa Clara River. They also had 
villages in the vicinity of Grapevine Canyon, near the pres- 
ent Ridge Route Highway. A logical route between the 
Santa Clara Valley and Grapevine Canyon is through the 
Sespe Mountains. Many Indian artifacts have been found 
on Hopper Mountain, but it does not appear that the In- 
dians had any sort of permanent settlement there. Rather 
they seem to have camped there while enroute from one 
place to another, and possibly they went there to gather 
berries and acorns and to hunt. There are many elderber- 
ries and in some places there are wild blackberries. A well 
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established Indian trail was worn into the sandstone from 
Angel’s Pass over the Pinnacles. Portions of the trail were 
clearly visible in 1956 after a fire burned the brush. 

It is not known who the first people were to follow 
the Indians into these mountains. Ari Hopper was one of 
the first known settlers in the Sespe Mountains; but he is 
said to have bought the feed on the mountain from a sheep- 
herder, when he first went there. Hopper was born in Mis- 
souri December 14, 1823. His father died when he was 
young and his mother took the family to Indiana. Some- 
time later Ari, with his brothers Thomas and John, ran 
away from home and returned to Missouri. Tom was the 
first of the brothers to come to California, making the trip 
across the plains in 1847. He lived for a while in Santa 
Cruz County and eventually settled in Sonoma County. 
John came west in 1848 and settled around San Jose. Ari 
Hopper first came to California in 1850 to try his luck in 
the gold fields. He went home to Missouri by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and returned to California with his 
family in 1852. 

The Hopper family lived various places in the north- 
ern part of California and came south to Ventura County 
about 1868 for no known reason. Ari Hopper acquired a 
reputation throughout the county as a bear hunter and as 
a barbecue chef. He took an active interest in politics and 
in community affairs. He moved his family to the moun- 
tain to live, although they maintained a cabin in the canyon 
where they stayed when bad weather made it difficult to 
get up the mountain. For many years everything they used 
was packed up the mountain on mules, including the ma- 
terials for their home, a melodeon for their daughters and 
a mowing machine. In 1883 there was a report in the Ven- 
tura Signal that Hopper “recently bought him a fine Buck- 
eye (hay) mower, and to get it to his ranch had to take it 
apart and pack it up on mules.” 

Living in the mountains apparently suited the Hopper 
family very much. As the daughters married, they also 
settled with their husbands on the mountain. Sarah Hopper, 
the eldest daughter, married James Freer in 1868 and they 
lived with the Hoppers. In 1880 Kate Hopper married 
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Stephen Riley Beckie Riley and her sister, Kate 


Paul France, and they filed a homestead claim on a portion 
of the mountain. Mary Rebecca Hopper married Stephen 
Riley in 1881 and they also homesteaded on the mountain. 

There were many bears in the mountains then, and Ari 
is reputed to have killed over a hundred bears in his life- 
time. There are frequent reports in the early issues of the 
Ventura Signal which began publication in 1871 about 
Hopper meeting and killing bears. “Ari Hopper, while 
out hunting deer one day during the week met a grizzly. 
Ari is a sure shot, and is just as much at home in the face 
of a grizzly as it is possible for a man to be, and after get- 
ting a good position, shot and killed him.” A few months 
later the paper reports, “One day last week Ari Hopper, 
the celebrated bear hunter, killed two big grizzlies in the 
mountains east of the Sespe.” Mrs. Hopper sometimes 
joined her husband in hunting. “While out hunting with 
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her husband last Saturday, Mrs. Ari Hopper of the Sespe 
came upon a large grizzly and at once dispatched him with 
a well-directed shot. Mrs. Hopper is the lady who last sum- 
mer killed a large buck for the fourth of July barbecue.” 

Hopper’s hunting exploits resulted in many stories. 
But Ari did not spend all his time climbing trees and giv- 
ing advice to bears. The Hoppers planted an orchard and 
a vineyard, remnants of which remained for many years. 
One fig tree is still alive and an English walnut tree which 
they had planted blew down during the winter of 1965-66. 
Hopper gave his occupation as stock-raiser when he regis- 
tered to vote in 1873. One source of income was butter 
which they made to sell. “Ari Hopper, the boss in his pro- 
fession, is making lots of fine butter now, and finds a ready 
market for all that he can make.” A more short-lived proj- 
ect was a pet deer. They had raised it from a tiny fawn 
and it had the run of the place until it cornered Mrs. Hop- 
per in the privy. One of the grandsons had wanted to rope 
it for some time. He recognized his opportunity and took 
advantage of it. The deer graced the dinner table for the 
next few days. 

In spite of their isolation, Ari Hopper and his family 
took an active part in the life of the county. Hopper served 
as foreman of the first grand jury that was formed after 
Ventura became a county. In its report the jury stated, 
“The jail was visited and found in good order. An im- 
provement was recommended in the water closet, and it 
was also suggested that iron shutters be added to the jail 
windows. Offices of the County Clerk and County Treas- 
urer were visited and found in good order.” 

Ari and his wife belonged to the Sespe Grange of 
Patrons of Husbandry, branch of the organization which 
was founded nationally in 1867. Ari was installed as chap- 
lain of the Sespe Grange and Mrs. Hopper was given the 
post of Flora in 1876. “A harvest feast was afterward par- 
ticipated in by the residents of the neighborhood and much 
enjoyed by all.” The Grange, in Hopper’s day, seemed to 
have been primarily a social organization. 

Hopper was also active in politics. He was a staunch 
Democrat and often campaigned actively for the party’s 
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candidates. When Nick Covarrubias was a candidate for 
sheriff of Ventura County, he went to see Ari for advice 
about his campaign as he was not well known in the east- 
ern part of the county. Some of his political activities were 
of a more official nature. Hopper was one of the delegates 
to the Democratic Convention that met in Ventura County 
in 1879, as was his son-in-law, J. B. Freer. The same year 
he represented the Sespe district on the Central Committee. 

Barbecuing was another Hopper specialty. He was 
called upon to prepare the meat for the annual Fourth of 
July barbecues and for other large gatherings. ‘The bar- 
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Ari Hopper sitting in his Covina home 


becue was of course under the immediate supervision of 
Ari Hopper who knows just how to roast an ox to perfec- 
tion,” states a report of the 1875 Independence Day festivi- 
ties in Santa Paula. A story is told about another early day 
celebration where Hopper was in charge of the barbecue. 
There were a great many preliminary activities and finally 
the speaker for the day was introduced. As the speaker 
acknowledged his introduction Hopper called, “Come and 
get it, or I'll throw it out!” They came to get it and the 
speaker was left without an audience. It has never been 
established whether Hopper was a finicky cook, the speaker 
a Republican or the audience just hungry. Other stories 
about Hopper originated because of his voice. He is sup- 
posed to have been able to stand on top of his mountain 
and call, “Hello, Fillmore,” and be heard. 

Ari and his wife left the mountain about 1888 and 
settled in Covina where they spent their last years. Hopper 
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was about sixty-five years old then and life on the mountain 
was difficult. Getting there and back was probably the 
most difficult part. Their eldest daughter, Mrs. James 
Freer, lived near Covina where her husband had an orange 
grove. Hopper also raised oranges while he lived there. 
Ari Hopper died January 22, 1898 as the result of an acci- 
dent while hunting. He had been driving a buggy and 
hunting rabbits near a wash. The horse lost his footing, 
the buggy swerved, the gun slipped and accidentally dis- 
charged, fatally wounding Hopper. 

The Riley family left the mountain about 1890 be- 
cause Mrs. Riley was not well. They thought the water, 
which has a high mineral content, was part of the problem. 
The France family stayed on the mountain until 1894 or 
95 and finally moved down because of the difficulty of 
sending the children to school. They had gone to school 
while on the mountain, but it meant a long horseback ride 
each day. It was about seven miles from the France home- 
stead to the school which the children attended. 

About this time the land on the mountain changed 
ownership. Ray Rehart bought the original homesteads and 
filed a homestead claim on another portion of land. His 
father, Jacob Rehart, homesteaded on still another portion 
and a man named Sol Edwards also filed a claim. The 
Reharts and Sol Edwards were in the cattle business, op- 
erating a cow and calf ranch. Cows were kept to raise 
calves. When the offspring were three or four years old, 
they were driven to Piru and shipped by train to Los 
Angeles to be sold. 

During this flurry of homesteading, the first road up 
the mountain was built. It followed Hopper Creek past the 
Sunset Wells; then turned up the west side of the canyon 
and zig-zagged its way to the end of South Point. From 
there it followed the ridge to the houses. 

The road was built with plows and scrapers by Steve 
Riley, Paul France, Sol Edwards and a man known only 
as Willoughby. The grade was steep, requiring four horses 
to pull a spring wagon. It climbed abruptly out of the 
creek and switched back and. forth between ledges of rock. 
In some places the road had to travel quite a ways before 
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there was a place where it could make its way through the 
ledge to the bench above. This road was used until the 
present road was built in 1922, and afterward remained the 
main trail for taking cattle to and from the ranch. Follow- 
ing the 1938 flood, the creek was so rough that this trail 
was abandoned. Slides and brush have made portions of 
the road impassable even on foot, although it is still pos- 
sible to trace the road over most of its route. 

The road down the creek was never very good. After 
every rain it was covered with rocks, and the creek cross- 
ings were either very rough or completely washed out. 
According to Lloyd Holley, in 1913 the road was in poor 
condition. ‘“‘We used to go up to the wells occasionally. 
The road consisted of two wagon tracks through the creek 
boulders. Harthorns drove two mules to an old high- 
wheeled wagon. The mules were hitched so that they could 
walk in the tracks. My dad drove a white mare to a buggy. 
If she tried to walk in the middle of the road, she had to 
scramble over the rocks. When she walked in the track, 
the buggy would go bouncing over the rocks and shake us 
up good.” 

There were rumors of another road up the mountain 
in 1920 when the Fillmore Herald reported, ‘““The Royal 
Dutch Oil Company has leased the Rehart estate .. . and 
seem to be preparing for a road from Fillmore up by the 
Mutual property (in the head of Pole Canyon) to the 
Rehart tract.” This road never materialized, but in 1922 
the Hopper Canyon Oil Company built the present road. 
Rather than follow either the Hopper Creek road or the 
proposed road by the Mutual property, they chose to turn 
off Hopper Canyon and follow Thom’s Canyon. The latter 
is a canyon cut by a small creek that heads on the south 
side of Hopper Mountain between Pole Canyon and Hop- 
per Canyon, emptying into Hopper Canyon about two 
miles north of the Santa Clara River. In 1905 an oil com- 
pany had started a road up Thom’s Canyon. The project 
was abandoned before completion, but it served as the basis 
for the new road. In some places the canyon is so narrow 
that the road was forced to share its route with the creek. 
After traveling a mile and a half, it left the creek and 
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climbed the east side of the canyon where it swung back 
onto the Hopper Creek side of the mountain at Angel’s 
Pass. 

There were several reasons for the Thom’s Canyon 
route. It avoided the Hopper Creek floods that come rush- 
ing through the narrows located between the Fortuna and 
Sunset wells. As late as 1965 an oil company’s drilling 
crew was stranded in the canyon. Even with their modern 
equipment, they could not cross Hopper Creek after a 
storm. By avoiding the precipitous climb out of Hopper 
Creek and numerous switch-backs, the new grade was much 
easier and could be navigated by the trucks of that day. 

There were some disadvantages too. It was a longer 
road, taking eight miles to travel a crow’s distance of four. 
Construction was difficult because extensive blasting was 
required above Angel’s Pass. A sled road was constructed 
ahead of the regular road so that an air compressor could 
be taken up as far as the pass. From this point the air was 
carried through a pipeline to the driller. During the latter 
part of the blasting, the air was carried for nearly a mile. 
Since air compressors were not as refined as they are now, 
it was necessary to signal the compressor whenever air was 
needed. To do this, as the distance increased, a signal pole 
was put up on a peak a quarter of a mile north of Angel’s 
Pass. From there both the driller and compressor were in 
view and a middle-man was kept busy relaying the signals. 

Most of the blasting was done with black powder and 
for many years powder cans could be seen along the road. 
Apparently some dynamite was used too. Allen Arundell, 
a native of Pole Canyon and an experienced packer, told of 
packing dynamite for use on the road. He had it on a mule, 
and while going across a narrow place in the trail, the 
mule lost its footing and rolled down into the creek. Allen 
kept expecting the dynamite to blow up and to see the mule 
sailing skyward, but the dynamite proved to be more stable 
than the mule. 

The major part of the road was built with a steam 
shovel. Costs of the road, according to all accounts, varied. 
The actual cost is supposed to have been about three- 
fourths the official cost. Reports vary from $42,000 to 
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$72,000, with no one able to prove any of the figures. It is 
interesting to note that the same issue of the Fillmore 
Herald which told about the road being built gave the 
distance as twelve miles when it is actually six miles. 

Although the road had an easier grade and was ex- 
pensive, it was still just a one-way dirt road. Rain made it 
too wet and slick to travel, and the rout was often blocked 
with slides. Thom’s Creek, while not the raging fury that 
Hopper was, could still wash out the crossings and leave 
the road strewn with rocks. 

Pete Legan, one of the men who worked on the well, 
told how the drilling crew raced to town every Saturday 
night. The person who made the poorest time had to buy 
the first round of drinks. They left at two minute intervals; 
anyone who was overtaken had to pull off and let the pur- 
suing vehicle pass. Speed was at the premium, brakes were 
always questionable, sometimes nonexistent and seldom 
used. One man had his own substitute for brakes on the 
steepest part of the road. He kept a log, with a chain at- 
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tached to it, at the top of the grade. On the way down, he 
paused long enough to hook the chain to the back of the 
car and rushed on. His progress was spasmodic, depending 
on whether the log was dragging along the ground, en- 
tangling itself in the brush or bounding through the air. 
At the first creek crossing the log was detached, and the 
participant proceeded brakeless. On the return trip he 
loaded the log on his car and hauled it back to the top 
where it was positioned for the next trip. 

The record time from the ranch to town, a distance 
of thirteen miles, was twenty-five minutes. Many drivers 
left the road just below Angel’s Pass and cut cross lots 
over the open ground. Their time, short cuts and all, is 
fantastic compared to the record of the Jeep drivers in 
later years. The best the latter have been able to do is 
twenty-four minutes from the ranch to the cabin, which is 
still six miles from town. Determination is no match for 
reckless abandon. 

There were no collisions recorded on the road during 
that period. This is probably due to the fact that the crews 
lived at the well and tended to travel in the same direction 
at the same time. When two cars did meet on the road, 
passing was a well perfected science. One of the two cars, 
usually the one headed downhill, ran up on the bank, 
chinned itself on the hillside while the other rushed past 
and then rolled back on the road. 

In 1923 Frank Foster invited all of the family up to 
the ranch for a picnic. Gird Percy took his family up in 
an Overland “Chummy Roadster.” Just above Angel’s 
Pass, the engine died and the car started rolling backwards. 
When the brakes failed, Gird was forced to back the car 
into the bank. After getting thing under control, Gird ex- 
pressed the opinion of many of the people who have 
traveled the road over the years. “If this isn’t one hell of 
a place to ask a man to come and bring a family!” Rock 
Stewart, one of the original commission men in the old 
Los Angeles Union Stockyards, always rode to the ranch 
‘with both eyes shut.” 

In the age of super highways, the road to the ranch 
holds as much fascination as the ranch itself. It is still a 
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one-way dirt road that crosses the creek twenty-six times. 
At Angel’s Pass it is supported along the narrow ridge by 
cribbing. For many years there was a sign designating 
Angel’s Pass until some of the crew drilling the “Greasy 
Gulch” (properly, the Oil Ridge Oil and Refining Com- 
pany) well removed the “P”. 

The road is a private one maintained by private enter- 
prise with a good measure of ingenuity. Activities at the 
ranch are affected by the condition of the road. In wet 
years it washes out and in dry years the shale slides threaten 
to make it impassable. Jeeps and pickups are the principal 
mode of transportation when the road is passable. While 
there have been no accidents where anyone was injured, 
many people have gotten stuck and had to walk. 

At the time the road was built, the ranch belonged to 
Frank Foster. He was in the cattle business, having a ranch 
near Santa Paula where his family also made their home. 
Foster bought the ranch on Hopper Mountain from the 
Reharts in 1916 and changed it to a steer operation. He 
bought yearling steers in the fall and took about 100 to 
150 head to the ranch. They were branded with the Double 
F (FF) and turned out to wander about the ranch. Two 
cowboys were left there to scatter the steers. After the 
cattle were located, no one stayed on the ranch. About once 
a month a cowboy would ride up and check on water, feed 
and the health of cattle. Sick steers were roped and doc- 
tored. Being naturally addicted to roping, cowboys tended 
to rope some animals just for sport. The result was that 
many of the steers became suspicious of anyone on a horse 
and were hard to handle. 

In the late spring the steers were gathered, and the 
ones that were fat enough to butcher were driven down 
to Piru and shipped. Any steer that was not was left on the 
ranch for another year. Steers were not put in feedlots in 
those days, but left on the range until they were ready to 
slaughter. Since a steer does not fatten sufficiently on grass 
until he is three or four years old, it was necessary to 
double-winter them. 

Some steers stayed for many years for another reason. 
They were spooky to start with and after being roped two 
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or three times, they took to the rough brushy country on 
the north edge of the ranch. In order to get the wild ones 
the cowboys would arrive at the top of the mountain before 
daylight to get between the steers and the brush and deep 
canyons. They tried to drive them into the open land and 
get them with other cattle. Once in a strange part of the 
ranch and with gentler cattle, the steers were easier to 
handle. In 1924 the ranch again changed hands. Frank 
Foster died that year while fighting a fire on his Santa 


Paula ranch. The Hopper Canyon Oil Company, which © 


had started drilling the well, purchased the ranch from 
the Foster estate; and the Ventura Livestock Company, 
composed of Gird Percy, S. H. Percy and Walter Sexton, 
bought Foster’s cattle and leased the ranch. 

The only change that occurred when the Ventura 
Livestock Company took over the ranch was the brand. 
They used the VL (V__) brand. They ran steers, and hired 
many of the same cowboys. One of these was Louie Real 
who was an excellent roper and kept in practice, according 
to some, by practicing on the company’s steers. One day 
Gird Percy and Louie returned to the house and found a 
large rattlesnake enjoying the sun on the front porch. Louie 
killed it and announced his intention of cooking it for 
dinner. Gird, who despises snakes of all kinds, told Louie, 
“Tf you bring that snake in here, there is going to be one 
damned dead Indian to go with it.” 

While the Ventura Livestock Company was running 
steers on the ranch, the Hopper Canyon Oil Company was 
busily drilling the well. The Fillmore Herald had reported 
the well as “being surrounded with proven and producing 
territory on three sides,” which became an epitaph for the 
well. In 1926 the Stone Drilling Company secured a judg- 
ment against the Hopper Canyon Oil Company, and drill- 
ing was terminated. When the well failed to produce oil, 
it was abandoned. The oil company was forced into re- 
ceivership with the title to the ranch passing to one of the 
company’s trustees. A moderate amount of good quality 
water was encountered while drilling; so the oil well be- 
came a water well, and a windmill now stands in place of 
the derrick. 
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There were two other attempts to develop oil on the 
mountain, but neither was successful. The first of these 
was in 1928 when the Wasibi Oil Company drilled near 
the top of the mountain. Its contributions to the mountain 
were a road of questionable quality that is still used by 
Jeeps, and a name for one of the canyons near the well. 
All that marks the well site now is the casing with a large 
wooden timber plugging it. The other attempt was made 
by the Oil Ridge Oil and Refining Company, alias the 
“Greasy Gulch”, in 1932. It left nothing but the derogatory 
psuedomyn as a name to a canyon. Any road built is now 
non-existent. 

In November, 1929 Eugene Percy, a nephew of Gird 
Percy and greatnephew of Frank Foster, made an offer 
to purchase the ranch. It was March, 1930 before the judg- 
ment against Hopper Canyon Oil Company could be 
cleared, and the title to the ranch conveyed to Percy. Since 
that time the mountain has remained a cattle ranch. In 
many respects the mountain must look much as it did in 
Hopper’s time and even as it did when the Indians were 
there. A telephone line going over the top of the mountain 
and down into the Sespe is one of the few visible evidences 
of modern civilization. Parts of the ranch are still acces- 
sible only by foot or by horseback. 
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M embership 


LIFE HONORARY 


Philip Bard J. H. Morrison 
Mrs. Edith H. Hoffman 

Mrs. Grace H. Smith 

Mrs. Robert G. Haley 


Walter Wm. Hoffman SUSTAINING 
pone fi Thille Richard Bard 
race S. Thille Ro Edward 
| ger Edwards 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 


Mrs. E. C. Canet 

Henry M. Borchard 

Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mrs. Harold Dudley 

Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 

Mrs. Helene Holve Metal 


Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Mrs. Henry A. Levy 


Harry Valentine Mr. and Mrs. George D. Hantgin 
Carmen Camarillo Jones Harold B. Howe 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit Mrs. J. L. Sebastian 


Half a Century of Service 


California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the Ventura 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, 
vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old Ventura County business 
firm has faithfully followed the high standards set by its pioneer founders. 

Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor 

County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 
dealer. 


Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 
has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 
The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 

Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 
ually in Ventura since that date. 

Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate develop- 
ment activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley in 1954 with 
offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, its 
operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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The Ventura County Historica] Society’s headquarters is the 
Pioneer Museum, 77 North California Street, Ventura, California. 
There are four classes of membership: active, $5 per year; hus- 
band and wife, $7.50 per year; sustaining, $25 per year; and 
life, $100. 


The Quarterly is published in February, May, August 
and November from the Society’s headquarters at the Pioneer 
Museum. Grant W. Heil is Editor and the staff includes Mrs. 
D. A. Cameron, F. L. Fairbanks, J. H. Morrison, R. G. Percy, 
Mrs. Rafelita O. Philbrick and Richard D. Willett. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for the statements or 
opinions of authors of various articles. Al] communications should 
be addressed to the Society at the Pioneer Museum. Memberships 
include subscription to the Quarterly. Additional copies are 
available at $1.00 each. 


Eleven hundred copies printed for the Ventura County 
Historical Society and the Hueneme Historical Society by the 
Pacific Coast Publishing Company. 
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‘ Notice 


The cachet and symbols on the cover proclaim Hueneme as the 
theme of this issue. The pictures are from the files of its historical 
society whose president, Mrs. Garber, assembled the copy on its growth. 
Tom Meagher can speak from over a decade of looking at the islands 
and coast. The sketches were done by June Harding Pilkington and 


Junie Harp. 
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ISLANDS AND INDIANS | 
By THoMAS H. MEAGHER f 


Of the eight Channel Islands four are in the general 4% 
area: Anacapa can be seen every day; and behind Santa , 
Cruz, the large one, is Santa Rosa; the little one is San 
Miguel. The status of these islands should be explained. ~) % 
Anacapa and Santa Barbara are national monuments., , 
Usually national monuments are made out of something 
when they cannot think of anything else to do with them: 
there is not too much to do with Anacapa. Santa Cruz. . 
Island and Santa Rosa Island are used as ranches: there 
is quite a bit of wildlife on Santa Rosa, approximately 
bet 
' 


ja 


t 


three to four thousand deer and three to four hundred elk. , 
There is stock on all the islands, wild pigs on most of them 
and some sheep. When the Spaniards came to the southern | 
islands, they left goats on San Clemente Island and Cata- 
lina, hoping they would breed so that in future trips there 
would be fresh meat. There is a lot of meat now. The two 
islands are so over-run with goats they have a problem , 
with them. 

Santa Rosa is an interesting island for another reason. 
Dr. Phillip Orr of the Santa Barbara Museum has done 
research out there and found some fantastic old mammals, 
dwarf mastodons on the island. Years ago these islands 
were connected with the mainland, when the water was * tu 
much lower during the period of the glaciers. Skeletons |} as 
of these relatives of elephants are found up and down the i ly 
coast, particularly on Santa Rosa Island where there may ; es 
have been many of them. When the ice melted, the water | pe 
rose up and made the islands. They were isolated on the | ca 
island and became runts. Probably a poor diet made them +) dc 
much smaller than the mainland mastodons. Dr. Orr also .| A 
found a part of one of them, just one leg, that appeared | in 
to be cut off. It had been burned. With it he found some, * us 
crude shaped flakes that were apparently handmade and \| if 
a little pigment, red ochre. He dated these at 29,500 years, "| ‘tre 
which is much older than man is supposed to have been “hi 
on this continent. Ww 
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There are several methods of dating. As many as five 
or fifteen Indians would live in a hut and throw their 
¥ trash out. Since they ate shell fish, they soon had a heap 
all around their house. Then they would move their house 
on top of the heap, and so it would go on and on. Some- 
*, times these middens, as they are called, would be as deep 
| as thirty feet of shell and other rubbish. Burials are usual- 
| ly found in them. The first method of dating would be to 
7 estimate how many clams and mussels it would take one 
| person to eat in a given period of time. Then they would 

calculate how many people lived in the area by digging 
+} down into the midden and weighing the amount of shells. 
| Another method worked very well for the Pueblo Indians 
| in the Southwest. The growth ring calendars on the trees 
_# used in construction can be matched with the living trees 
|} if there is any timber left. In some places in the Southwest 
‘| ‘tree growth would go back a few thousand years and the 
4. history of the Indian can be traced. Finally they came up 
j,with the Carbon 14 test, which is being used now. Since 
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everything alive is radioactive, it starts losing this count 
as soon as it dies. When you determine the half-life, you 
can age it. It is a fairly accurate method back to about 
forty thousand years, and it is claimed that it can come 
down to within one hundred years. 

Basically there were three tribal stocks on our coast 
and our islands: the Oak Grove people, the Hunting 
people and the Canalinos. The Oak Grove people date 


back to about seven or eight thousand years, possibly all,, 


the way back to thirty thousand years. One bowl which 
was found would fall into the Oak Grove or Hunting 


years. It is oval and pitted, the type of bowl used by the. 


Oak Grove people, and is perhaps 3,000 years old. The 
Canalino bowl is more of a flower-pot type. The Oak 
Grove people lived up in the high country in the oak 
groves. At that time it was botn wet and windy and they 
used the trees for protection. Remains are never found on 


low ground. There was no fear of invasion as the sites 


were poor lookouts. Their tools were very primitive, not 
much in the way of arrowheads. Metates (flat stones) 


and manos (grinding stone) were found but not much - 


else. The only interesting thing was a stone toad turned up 
at Oak View. The next group that came in were an ag- 
gressive people. These Hunting people were large, def- 


nitely of the mongoloid group that came down from | 
Alaska. They were only here one thousand years but left | 


a tremendous amount of points and large spears. ‘Their 
middens were very greasy, showing they were great hunters 
and liked meat. The Canalinos were the last Indians here. 
They were active when the Missions were founded. Their 


outstanding feature, and the thing that impressed the 


Spaniards when they came, were the boats. These were 
large, from twenty-two feet to twenty-seven feet long and 
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have about a four-foot beam; they could seat ten to fifteen , |, 


men in each one. It was an outrigger type of boat made of 
planks, strapped together with sinew, gut or leather and 
caulked with asphalt. This would be a natural on the 
beach with its seepage. The Canalinos were wonderful 
sailors and great fishermen and had a varied diet mostly 
from the sea. 
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Juan Cabrillo came up from Mexico through the area 
‘n 1542. He is believed to be buried at Cuyler’s Harbor, 


San Miguel Island. He broke his shoulder, and according , 
to the log he was. The summary of the log can be reage 


the log itself may possibly exist; if so, it would be some- 
where in Spain and may turn up in one of the museums 
there. When Cabrillo’s son made an appeal for a pension 
for his family, he made a summary of his father’s log and 


that is the only thing extant now. There are many inac- , 


curacies in it: some of the distances travelled and the 
descriptions are off. Cabrillo talks in Spanish leagues 


which could be anywhere from 2% to 4% miles. When , 


he first came he was quoted as saying about the first Indians 
he saw: “The women are very handsome and decent. The 


children are white and ruddy and smiling.” He said of . 


these Indians: “Many wish to come with us as they are 
so loving as this.” Six months later on the way back the 


first mate said of these same Indians: ‘““The Indians sleep . 


on the ground. Their only employment or business is to 
fish. In each house there live 50 souls. They live swinishly. 
They go naked. The weather is very foul.” It must depend 
on how long one is at sea. A monument has been erected 
on San Miguel Island, but there is little hope of ever 
finding Cabrillo’s grave. The terrain is very eroded, and 


every day burials are being exposed by the wind. Half a | 
bowl can be picked up of what was a perfect specimen — 


six months earlier. Eventually this island is going to all 
end up in the sea. , 

Four abalone irons were turned up at San Miguel 
Island in a burial that was exposed. They are shaped out 
of whale bone and were used to pry abalone off the rocks. 


The evolution of the fishhooks is interesting. Since they — 


changed, you can tell from their appearance about how 
old they are. Most of these fishhooks are less than one 
thousand years old. They show the method of their manu- 
facture. The Canalinos start off with a teardrop and drill 
a hole a little off center. They used small files to notch 
them here and there, and a knob to put the string on. In 


other cases they would use asphalt to attach the string - 
which was probably eel grass or sinew (or gut) from seals. _ 
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These fishooks took only minutes to make; rubbing it out 
into a teardrop shape, drilling a hole, putting in a notch 
here and there and it was complete. The purpose of the 
hook was not to catch the fish but to have him swallow it, 
bait and all, since you find these fishhooks frequently in 
the bones of fish. There is another type, called a composite 
fishhook. It is made out of bone and dates back about five 
hundred to one thousand years older. This fishhook would 
turn sideways in the fish’s mouth. The Canalinos never 
developed a harpoon but one was picked up at the Broome 
ranch, made out of ivory and probably Aleutian. 

The doughnut-shaped stones have a basic uniformity 
in size, shape and weight. There is a slight variation in 
material used with the most beautiful examples being of 
harder stone such as serpentine or jade; the stone was 
probably picked for its hardness and durability rather 
than for its attractiveness. The popular theory of the 
doughnut rocks is that they were used as weights for fish- 
ing nets, but this would have produced a characteristic 
wear-mark across a radius. All the wearing is around the 
inside wall only, with no chipping to indicate any use as 
a defensive club. Instead it is more logical to assume that 
they were attached to digging sticks to give more impact. 
The doughnuts have been found attached to sticks; many 


Indians recall their parents using them and some primitive . 


natives in other parts of the world still use them as weights. 
Using more than one size doughnut would allow a place 
for a handgrip and give tremendous driving force. ‘The 
sticks were tapered, which would account for the coned 
hole in the doughnut, making a larger opening on one 


side than the other. That all the polishing is on the side , 


with the smaller hole indicates that the wear is from move- 
ment, not from being rubbed with a tool: harder particles 
on the surface are raised rather than being evenly smoothed 
out. Four out of every five doughnuts are split in two, 
clearly forced apart from internal stress, not external. 
The Canalinos were a very decorative people who 
loved to paint themselves up and were quite colorful; they 
would use soot and grease for black and ochre for red. 
They made all their ornaments out of mother of pearl. 
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Abalone was here, and they wove it into their clothing 
when they wore clothes. The men were usually naked, 
but the women wore a grass-type skirt. In each excavation 
there were a number of teardrop pieces of asphalt, usually 
found with a female body. When these were opened up 
and looked at under a microscope, there was an impression 
of a blade of grass in each one and it was always bent. 
Apparently the women would take a piece of asphalt and 
attach it to the end of the grass to weight the skirt. When 
it would dry, the asphalt would give it body because every- 
one of these teardrops was a little weight. Both men and 
women wore their hair long, and frequently they carried 
knives and some plumes and feathers. One interesting hair 
piece is obviously a dagger, and the impression on the 
asphalt shows that it had plumes; it is made out of a human 
leg bone. A little paint base was discovered with red pig- 
ment in it for makeup. Shell beads are found all over 
San Miguel Island which come from Catalina Island. 
The Canalinos would make a round trip by canoe of prob- 
ably two hundred miles to Bent a material back to their 
own camp. 
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HUENEME: By ELAINE K. GARBER 
ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


While there is an Indian legend of a Princess Hue- 
neme, which was told by Sinfarosa, the niece of a tribal 
chief, the Chumash village has a place name. It means 
midway or resting place, and it is believed the Indians 
stopped on their way between the villages at Mugu and 
Ventura. 

The name Wyneme is thought to be derived from the 
Chumash village of Wene’me or Wene’mu. This is the 
American phonetic spelling. Lieutenant James Alden, in 
charge of the coast survey steamship Active, applied a 
Spanish spelling to the point in 1856 when he designated 
it Point Hueneme. It has been spelled and pronounced 
many ways since then. Among the earliest spellings from 
approximately 1865 to 1874 can be found Y-ne-me, Y-nee- 
ma, Wyneme and Wynema. The later spelling seems to 
have been the most popular at the time. It was the spell- 
ing used by W. E. Barnard in 1870 when he founded his 
settlement and lighter company. Because he was the first 
postmaster of the point, this was also the spelling used for 
the post office until 1874. 

The first issue of the Ventura Signal referred to the 
area as Hueneme but a little over a month later it spelled 
the name Wynema. It was also announced that W. E. 
Barnard was the correspondent for the Signal from Wy- 
nema. On June 1, 1872 the first of Barnard’s advertise- 
ments appeared in the newspaper notifying the public that 
town lots were available at Wynema. August 3, 1872 was 
the first appearance of another ad in the Signal, notifying 
the public of lots available in the ‘““Town of Hueneme, laid 
out by owners.” The ad was signed: T. R. Bard, Real Es- 
tate Agent. The spelling in the remainder of the newspaper 
continued to be Wynema until the August 31, 1872 edition. 
Then a headline announced “‘Scott and Party at Huenema.”’ 
This article told of the visit of IT. R. Scott to Hueneme, 
Ventura and Santa Barbara. The Signal used the spelling 
Huenema in its articles until December 1872 when news 
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articles used Hueneme. For a time thereafter commercial 
advertisements in the paper continued the spelling Wy- 
nema. 

There was apparently some objection to this change. 
Following is a letter to the editor of the Ventura Signal, 
dated September 21, 1872: 

Wynema is non est and Hueneme is in the as- 
cendant. I wish to protest against the latter orthogra- 
phy. First because no one but a Spaniard can pro- 
nounce it, much less spell it; and second, because the 
post office for the place is Wynema, so recorded in 
the postal department, and much difficulty and delay 
occurs in the transmission of letters and other mail 
matter through adherence to the old Spanish name. 
I think the publishing fraternity along the coast ought 
to insist that our little town on the seashore should be 
known abroad as it 1s at home, as Wynema or “Ye- 
nema” and not ‘“‘He-e-ne-may”’ as 999 out of every 1,000 
would pronounce it. Send Hueneme to the New York 
T'ribune and ask old Horace how he would pro- 
nounce it. 

The editor indicated that he did not think the public had 
any special interest in the change of names, but that it 
tended toward a liking for euphonious names. He also 
stated : 

Both Wynema and Hueneme are pretty names. 
Hueneme, pronounced Ooo-a-nay-may, is said to be an 
Indian name, but we doubt if it is. It is probably 
Spanish and a perversion of the word Hueco, meaning 
soft, spring ground; or a combination of Huce and 
Nema (a seal) . . . the word was probably meaning- 
less. 

He concluded by saying: “The proprietors of towns, like 
the proprietors of babies, have the undoubted right to 


name them.” 


T. R. Bard platted the Town of Hueneme in June of 


1872 and used that spelling. The third township in the 


newly created Ventura County in 1873 was Hueneme 
Township. The name of the post office was changed in 
August of 1874, and the lighthouse built that same year 
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was called Point Hueneme Lighthouse. The area was 
called, then, Hueneme or Point Hueneme from that time 
until late in 1939 when the name was changed to Port 
Hueneme with the construction of the harbor. In Febru- 


ary of 1940 the patrons of the post office were asked to + 


indicate whether they preferred Hueneme or Port Hue- 
neme as the official name of their post office. Almost all 
of the patrons chose Port Hueneme, and the official change 


was made by the Postal Department on May 1, 1940. A .«. 


Port Hueneme cachet was released, and these stamped 
envelopes could be secured for two cents each. 


| 


Pronunciation of Hueneme has been as varied as the .. 


spelling, and this continues to puzzle some to date. Talk 
of a proposed harbor in the town produced the suggestion 
from realtor William Lingenbrink in 1934 that it be named 
Bard Harbor as a tribute to Richard Bard. Newspapers 


of the time indicate that many protested this proposed © 


name, including the Bard family. A letter from Beryl B. 
Bard said in part: 

We hope that The Courier will not follow a sug- 
gestion made in Tuesday’s issue that it take the initi- 
ative in starting a movement for changing the name 
of Hueneme and of the Hueneme Harbor. As a fami- 


ly, we feel that this would be the greatest mistake and - 


detriment. Hueneme being an Indian name is one of 
the oldest names to be given to a locality in the coun- 
ty, and so is one of the longest in use .. . The diffi- 
culty of pronouncing it is not sufficient reason for 
changing it. It is unusual and distinctive, and will 
never be confused with any other name or place, and 
should attract attention for these reasons as well as 
being interesting because of its Indian origin. 
In a P.S., Miss Bard wrote: “The correct pronunciation 
is We-nay-me.”’ 
Another letter to the editor on February 1, 1934 from 
W.S Dimmick, states: 
The wise ones are still exercising their gray mat- 
ter, if it is gray, over the pronunciation of Hueneme. 
All one has to do is to give it the Spanish pronunci- 
ation, and pronounce it as spelled. As most of the 
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Spanish words are. There is no W in the Spanish 
alphabet, and the sound is expressed by the letters 
HW and E in Spanish has the sound of A. So: Hue- 
(Way), ne—(nay), me—(may). 

In 1935 Tom McCormick, who had come to the coun- 
ty from Ireland in 1888, also protested the proposed 
change in name. He stated that in the old days they called 
Hueneme, Hugh-en-nee-me. Actually, it seems that in those 
early days it was variously pronounced Whin-name-ee, 
Y-ne-me, Way-nay-ma and We-nay-me. 

An article in the Ventura Star in a 1935 issue dis- 
cusses the difficulties of Harold A. Forbes, promoter of 
the harbor, in acquainting government officials of the prop- 
er spelling, pronunciation and meaning of the name Hue- 
neme. Forbes admitted that sometimes he was stumped and 
in the midst of many questions would forget for the 
moment how to pronounce Hueneme. The Ventura Star 
said that authorities on Indian pronunciation determined 
that the name should be pronounced Whey-nee-me, in true 
Indian style; and that because of the difficulty in pro- 
nouncing and spelling the name, it should probably be 
changed and mentioned that Bardsport and other names 
had been suggested. 

Another discussion about the pronunciation occurred 
in 1942 when high ranking naval officers and other offi- 
cials came to Hueneme to secure the new port for the 
government. The Harbor Express, on October 22, 1942 
notes: 

Metropolitan newspapers and civic organizations 
throughout the country began looking in their maps 
for the “little spot” on the Pacific Coast called Port 
Hueneme. Many could not pronounce the name cor- 
rectly, and there are some yet who still use the hard 
“EH” instead of the original Indian pronunciation 
W hay-ne-me. 


_ The present government pronunciation and that of the 


thousands of Seabees, who have streamed through the base 
and are now scattered throughout the world is Y-né’mé. 
It is also the pronunciation used by most of Hueneme’s 
citizens since World War II. 
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In his Coast pilot of 1889 Davidson indicated that in 
1734 Cabrera Bueno named Hueneme Punta de la Con- 
version or Conversion Point. Captain George Vancouver, 
in the account of his voyage in the Pacific in the period 
1790-1795, says this point was called Point Conversion on 
old Spanish charts, and he retained the name. 

It was in the mid-1850’s that the United States began 
coast surveys of the area. An extensive survey was made 
of the entire Santa Barbara Channel. The name Point 
Hueneme appears to have first been applied to this pro- 
jection into the sea, replacing the name Point Conversion, 
on coast survey sheet No. T-576, in 1885. Point Hueneme 
and Anacapa Island marked the eastern entrance to the 
Santa Barbara Channel. A notation later was added to the 
coast survey sheet No. T-576 indicating that Point Hue- 
neme had been selected as a site for a lighthouse in 1857. 
Davidson in his Coast pilot in 1869 also refers to the erec- 
tion of a primary sea-coast light at Point Hueneme and 
states it had been recommended by the Superintendent of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1857 and a few years 
later authorized by Congress. It was discovered at this 
time that offshore and below the point was a natural sub- 
marine valley. 

Thomas Robert Bard was to arrive in San Buenaven- 
tura on May 5, 1865 when the mission was the only popu- 
lation center then in this area. He came as a representative 
of Thomas A. Scott, who had purchased 5/7ths of the 
Rancho El Rio de Santa Clara o La Colonia in 1864. In 
February 1867 Bard had his first meeting with Captain 
W. E. Greenwell of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
camped with him for several days at Point Hueneme. 
Greenwell had first served in California in 1854 and knew 
a great deal about its southern coast; he convinced Bard 


, that Point Hueneme would make a most desirable wharf 


site. On May 16, 1867 Bard wrote Scott and among other 

things stressed the need of a wharf at Point Hueneme. 
But others were also interested in this specific area. 

A. few months after Bard had sketched out the lines for a 
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town in March 1869, squatters were beginning to settle on 
it, thinking it public land. In May of 1870 in a settlement 
he called Point Wynema, W. E. Barnard with H. P. Flint 
and G. 8. Gilbert constructed the Pioneer Store, a general 
merchandise store. The Wynema Lighter Company, owned 
by Barnard, began lightering lumber through the surf at 
the point by June of 1870. There were many who thought 
this a poor choice for a town. They warned that it would 
be inaccessible during the winter months being surrounded 
by impassable sloughs and that it would surely be over- 
flowed at high tide. They predicted too that the founders 
of this new town would be evicted by the rightful owners 
of the Colonia Rancho. It was on May 16, 1871 that T. R. 
Bard and his men, representing Scott who held title to the 
original rancho grant, fenced in a wharf site at a point on 
the beach just below Point Hueneme and near the store 
owned by Barnard. Barnard who led the Settler’s League 
sought to oppose Bard and the construction of the primi- 
tive fence. Although violence was threatened, it never ac- 


tually occurred. A few years later Bard won the dispute 
in court. 
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Beginning construction a week after the Hueneme War, 
Bard rushed a wharf to completion by August 1871. He 
had incorporated the Hueneme Wharf & Lighter Com- 
pany on February 20, 1871 and the lumber for the wharf 
had been received through lightering shortly before his 
confrontation with Barnard and the squatters. The wharf 
was 900 feet and had a depth of water eighteen feet at the 
seaward end. Some years later the wharf would be ex- 
tended to about 1,600 feet into the ocean with the water 
thirty feet deep at the end. It was connected by means of 
a tramway to a warehouse built on the shore. The wharf 
was the first major structure of its kind between Santa 
Cruz and San Pedro and for many years thereafter Hue- 
neme ranked as one of the largest grain-shipping ports on 
the Pacific Coast. 
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THE POINT HUENEME LIGHTHOUSE 


Point Hueneme had been selected as a site for a future 
lighthouse in 1857. The grain trade at Hueneme further 
increased the need for a light, and a lighthouse was finally 
built in 1874. It was situated at the tip of the low sand 
point, one mile west of the wharf. The buildings were 
erected on a slight elevation, only eight or ten feet above 
sea level, with marshes behind it. Salisbury and Company 
built the two-story wood structure, painted a light buff, 
that housed the light keepers and their families. The type 
of architecture was referred to as a combination of Swiss 
and Elizabethan. It was constructed mostly of oak and 
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contained ten rooms, having been designed to accommo- 
date two families. The light was situated in a tower rising 
above the wooden house. Lighting began on December 15, 
1874 and except for San Pedro was the first such between 
Santa Barbara and Point Fermin. It was a fixed red light 
and shown from sunset to sunrise. It illuminated the entire 
horizon and in favorable conditions was visible from a 
height of thirty feet above the sea at a distance of 14.8 miles. 

Under the management of Charles F. Allen the facili- 
ties were improved after his transference from Humbolt 
in 1894. The light was changed to a flashing light, and in 
1897 a superior model was supplied from France by Bar- 
rier and Barnard. It was also fitted with an electrical tell- 
tale machinery that times the machinery and tells if it 
stops, an invention of Mr. Allen’s. Electricity was first 
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used to operate the light in 1925. It had originally been 
designed for an oil lantern with all sorts of timing gears 
and weights that were used to turn the light before modern 
electricity. The lenses still remain. They are handmade 
and are held in place with large expanses of beautifully 
polished brass. 

When plans for the harbor were underway in 1935, 
it was found that the building would have to be moved 
300 feet to the east to allow the entrance channel of the 
harbor to be 700 feet wide without endangering the light- 
house. By 1939 it was determined that a new lighthouse 
would be built and the Oxnard Harbor District agreed to 
remove the old lighthouse and appurtenant buildings to 
a new site and to protect the U. S. Lighthouse Service prop- 
erty against shore erosion for a period of ten years. The 
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old lighthouse was purchased by the Hueneme Yacht Club, 
and plans were made to preserve it and move it to the west 
side of the harbor. Moving of the lighthouse started on 
February 15, 1940 and was completed on February 18, 
1940. The lighthouse weighed 104 tons. The move pro- 
duced a goodly amount of publicity, for this was the first 
lighthouse in history to be moved from its original site. 
The new location was selected by the Government two years 
later and the old lighthouse was destroyed. 

The Point Hueneme light never missed a day in its 
operation from the time the old lighthouse was moved until 
1941 when the light was rebuilt. A temporary structure 
was erected to ensure this. The new structure stands 52 
feet above the water. Today’s light can be seen at least 
thirteen miles to the south, and reportedly it can be seen as 
far away as 70 miles depending on the height of the ship. 
The fog signal can be heard at Anacapa Island 10.5 miles 
away. The light has a six panel lens that makes two com- 
plete revolutions per minute, with each lens throwing out 
the powerful beam every five seconds. Inside the lens burns 


a solitary 1000 watt light bulb. The intensity of the light 
1s 200,000 candlepower. 
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THE TOWN OF HUENEME 


Although Thomas R. Bard had laid out preliminary 
lines for the future town of Hueneme in March 1869, the 
plat of the Town of Hueneme was not recorded until Sep- 
tember 1872. Hueneme still carries traces of the former 
Bard home in Pennsylvania, in both the diamond-shaped 
downtown lots and in the names of the streets. The former 
caused the triangular blocks in the center of the new town. 
Scott Street was named after his employer, T. A. Scott; 
Woodburne Street after his home outside Philadelphia; 
Loudon Street after his birthplace; Franklin Street named 
for the county of his birth; and Market Street for that of 
his boyhood home. Clara Street was named after the wife 
of his brother, Dr. Cephas Bard. But activity had com- 
menced before the town was recorded. In September 1872 
there were contained in Hueneme: one grocery, one fruit 
and confectionery store, two general merchandise stores, one 
restaurant, one livery stable, a carpenter shop, two black- 
smith shops, one hotel, one butcher store, one or two bar- 
ber shops and lumber yards. Tri-weekly stage and mail 
service from Ventura was also in progress, and a private 
school opened for the 48 school-census children of the 17 
families living in Hueneme. Bard had his office in town, 
but built his home in a spot north of town, which he called 
Berylwood. 

There were no trees on the Colonia except for a growth 
of willow and cottonwood along the banks of the Santa 
Clara River when Bard first came into the area. In 1871 
he set out the first of several hundred eucalyptus seedlings. 
They grew rapidly, more than 45 feet in three years with 
a nine-inch diameter at base, and their use in the area be- 
came widespread. Bard continued to plant eucalyptus and 
other types of trees and vegetation until his death in 1915. 
Long after his death, 260 trees in 48 genera and 78 species 
were cataloged on the grounds surrounding the Bard home. 
Richard Bard, his son, stated that he remembered well 
the windbreak groves of eucalyptus along Ventura Road: 

It used to be like a tunnel, very dark. On a foggy 
night when we were driving back from the station 
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going home, starting at about the location of Oxnard 

and Ventura Roads, it would be so dark you could ac- 

tually only see two or three feet. We would let the 
horses guide the way by instinct, and as usual we got 
home without running into a ditch or tree. 

Articles in old newspapers of the 1880’s and 1890’s 
record the excitement of this times. A grain trade was 
rapidly developing. New businesses were coming to Hue- 
neme. Many new homes were built; some still remain, such 
as the one built by Elmer E. Rosenberg in 1888 and later 
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Hueneme school 


purchased by Richard Haydock. On March 11, 1889 a 
new school was built at a cost of $9,000 on the eastern 
part of the present school grounds. This two-story frame 
structure is remembered well by old time residents of Hue- 
neme for it was used until the first part of 1929 when the 
present Hueneme school was built. It was in 1889 that the 
Hueneme Bank was incorporated with T. R. Bard as presi- 
dent, A. Levy as first vice-president. The next year Bard 
prepared the charter, filed the incorporation papers and 
became first president of Union Oil Company. He directed 
the operations of this leading producer of crude oil from 
his home and office in Hueneme until 1900 when he ended 
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his association with the company. Bard contributed service 
as well as money to most of the churches in the early days 
of the town. The Presbyterian church dedicated Septem- 
ber 11, 1892 is perhaps the most remembered. When fire 
destroyed the Hueneme bank and other establishments in 
1894, a new building was erected. It was the first brick 
building in Hueneme and still stands as does the wharf 
company office behind it. The Seaside Hotel was also 
erected during 1894, but it was destroyed by fire. 

By the time the city of Oxnard incorporated in 1906 
Hueneme had become virtually a ghost town and, accord- 
ing to Richard Bard, remained that way up until 1918. 
Many of the homes and establishments in Hueneme were 
moved to this new town. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
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Former weighing station 


by-passing Hueneme greatly reduced its importance as a 
shipping center. The one and only issue of the Hueneme 
News, formerly the Hueneme Herald, on June 22, 1906 
announced the sale of the wharf and beach property by 
Senator Bard and Col. D. T. Perkins and their associates 
of the Hueneme Wharf Company. It was hoped that this 
sale would bring new development to Hueneme, capital- 
izing on its fine beach frontage. Although the beach con- 
tinued to be a favorite recreation spot in the county, it 
never became the great resort area envisioned by the editor 
of the News, E. Pat Christian. In 1911 Bard organized 
all his properties and holdings in the Berylwood Invest- 
ment Company. In 1912 he built a new mansion at Beryl- 
wood which is today the Officers’ Club of the Naval Con- 
struction Battalion Center. 
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PORT HUENEME HARBOR 


The idea of an inland harbor at Hueneme was first 
initiated in 1917 by Fred McCroskey of the McCroskey 
Packing Company. Having a tomato canning factory lo- 
cated approximately at the corner of the present Dock 2, 
‘he thought it would be cheaper to ship his product out by 
water than by rail. He received a permit for such a harbor 
but went into bankruptcy and the permit lapsed on June 30, 
1922. The Hueneme Chamber of Commerce learned of Mc- 
Croskey’s plan in 1925 when C. Dean Prescott wrote to 
the U. S. Corps of Engineers in San Francisco requesting 
information on a breakwater. He asked the District Engi- 
neer if there was any record of a survey made sometime 
™ prior to 1917 for a proposed breakwater to protect the 
' wharf at Hueneme. His office reported that on June 12, 
1917 a War Department permit was issued for an interior 
'~ basin and a channel to be dredged from the Pacific Ocean, 

- with two rubble stone jetties on either side of the entrance. 
Survey for this work was made by A. L. Sonderegger, con- 
. sulting engineer of Los Angeles. 

On January 15, 1926 H. R. 7773 was introduced in 
Congress by Congressman Arthur M. Free at the request 
of the Hueneme Chamber of Commerce. This bill was 
4 for an examination of Hueneme Harbor to see if it would 
41s be feasible to construct a breakwater for the harbor. The 

bill passed; and the Army Engineers after their survey 
| agreed. These were the first legal steps taken toward the 
{ construction of the harbor. During the summer of 1926 


the Berylwood Investment Company, Bard as general 

_ manager, purchased the Casad property, better known as 
4.» the old Hueneme race track. These approximately 336 
- 4 acres of land also included the site of the former Mc- 
| Croskey Packing Company plant. Bard contacted A. L. 
x [’ Sondregger and asked him to enlarge on the survey he had 
,. made for McCroskey. When Sondregger became ill, Col. 
..| Charles T. Leeds, former District Engineer for the Corps 
ef" of Engineers, was selected to complete the survey. This 
s. and an economic survey made by William Brownrigg in 
1928, substantiated the conviction that Hueneme was in- 
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deed a most desirable spot for construction of a harbor. 
A movement to organize a county-wide harbor project 
was started in 1928 by Richard Bard, and a bill was put 
through the legislature to enable this. It was known as the 
County Harbor Act. Bitter opposition developed from 
those who wished a harbor constructed at Ventura rather 
than at Hueneme. The opponents took the matter to court, 
and a Supreme Court decision held that the County Har- 
bor Act was unconstitutional. Then the Harbor Dock Com- 
pany, with Richard Bard as president, made application in 
1932 for an RFC loan. This application was transferred 
to the Public Works Department after the PWA came 
into existence. In January 1934 it was announced that the 
$1,600,000 loan had been granted to the dock corporation 
as a self-liquidating project. Repairs were made to Hue- 
neme wharf to make it stronger to accommodate the unload- 
ing of supplies for construction of the harbor. Then another 
setback occurred when in June of 1935 the PWA rescinded 
the loan, partially on the grounds that it was a private 
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project. Believing that the government might make an out- 
right grant to a public body for construction of a harbor, 
Richard Bard offered the Hueneme Port site first to the 
City of Ventura which refused it, then to Oxnard whose 
application was turned down. 

On May 5, 1937 the 159,800 acre Oxnard Harbor Dis- 
trict was formed and residents of Pleasant Valley, Cama- 
rillo, Somis, Newberry Park, El Rio, Oxnard and Hue- 
neme approved a $1,750,000 bond issue for construction of 
a harbor at Hueneme by a vote of 12 to 1. It was the largest 
bond issue ever floated in Ventura County, and it was sold 
within thirteen minutes after the commission opened bids 
and resold within an hour. The interest on the 40-year 
issue was computed at $1,270,813, bringing the total debt 


4 of the Oxnard Harbor District to three million. The har- 


bor site was donated by Richard Bard of the Berylwood 
Investment Company. The first commissioners were: Eu- 
gene H. Agee, Fred M. Aggen and E. O. Green. The com- 
mission signed a contract with Quinten, Code and Hill— 
Leeds and Barnard June 24, 1938 to prepare detailed plans 


, and specifications and direct the engineers of the contract. 


This contract was completed June 30, 1940 and the harbor 
was dedicated on July 5, 1940. 
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THE-CITY. OF PORT HUENEME 


| Hueneme did not have enough people to incorporate 

f in the 1920’s when the Chamber of Commerce researched 

the possibility. In 1939 when the ground was broken for 

! the harbor, Hueneme had only a population of approxt- 

™ mately 300. Then on March 5, 1942 the government pur- 

chased Hueneme Harbor from the Harbor District for 

military use. New wharfage was constructed by the govern- 

ment, and the U. S. Naval Construction Battalion Center, 

the “Home of the Pacific Seebees,” was established. This 

& event brought to Hueneme and the surrounding areas an 
influx of people from all parts of the United States. 

| The first attempt at incorporation in October of 1946 

Me failed by a margin of 245-215. On March 16, 1948 another 

F election was held. This one was successful, and incorpora- 

a tion carried by a margin of 338 to 203. A resolution by the 

m Board of Supervisors on March 22 declared the city in- 

corporated, and it was registered on March 24. Less than 

twelve hours later the five councilmen, the treasurer and 

My. the city clerk were sworn into office by Judge Louis A. 

Peterson: George E. Moranda, John P. Priegel, Ansgar 

| Larsen, Ralph McKeehan and Bert Dahl. Dahl was se- 

lected mayor by a vote of the councilmen. Mrs. Phosa 

™ Porter was the first treasurer, and Mrs. Wilma Merry- 

=a man was the first city clerk. Jerome Berenson was retained 

as attorney for the city. 

Hueneme then had a population of 2,800, covered 

about one-half square miles and had an assessed valuation 

, of $590,750. On March 2, 1949 a Hueneme city council 

4 resolution gave notice of its intention to annex the U. 5S. 

% Naval Station and the adjacent Berylwood Investment 

“ Company properties. The annexation was approved and 

became effective March 7, 1951. By 1953 Hueneme had 

@ a population of 7,388: 3,020 of these Navy personnel living 

ey on the base and 4,368 civilian and military residents living 

in the city itself. It was enough to start mail delivery. It 

was also enough to enable the city to employ its first city 

wey manager, R. A. Wilson. The first council meetings were 

held in the Port Hueneme Justice Court, 211 E. Broad 
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Street. In 1952 voters approved a $30,000 bond issue to 


purchase the Berylwood Investment Company building, 
built in 1917, for use as a city hall. This is now used as the 
Police Department as the city later purchased the bank 
building, located on the triangular corner of Market and 
Hueneme Road, to be its present City Hall. 


M embership 


NEW Walter Wm. Hoffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer P. Barr John P. Thille 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. Broome Grace S. Thille 
Steve Craig Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Borchard 
Dora Fossati Mrs. E. C. Canet 
Mrs. Robert L. Fowler Henry M. Borchard 
Dr. and Mrs. David R. M. Harvey Mrs. Rosemary H. Duncan 
Mrs. H. E. Hofmann Mrs. Mary H. Norcop 
Mrs. Edna Fossati Hunt Mrs. Harold Dudley 
Josephine Co. Historical Society Mrs. Effie Bartlett Daly 
Ray and Charlene McAdams Mrs. Helene Holve 
Mrs. Alice Joy Mears Harry Valentine 
Al Mehn Carmen Camarillo Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl M. Place Mr. and Mrs. Francis Petit 
San Francisco Public Library 
| Mrs. C. C. Staunton HONORARY 
ee Mrs. Daisy Wood Walton “H Morr 
iain Mr. and Mrs. Robert N. Wolcott : sates 
 ~. Mrs. Edward B. York SUSTAINING 
| LIFE Richard Bard 
+'9 Philip Bard Roger Edwards 
Mrs. Edith H. Hoffman Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. Teague 
fi* Mrs. Grace H. Smith Mr. and Mrs. Lester T. Shiells 
Tn Mrs. Robert G. Haley Mrs. Henry A. Levy 
) 
a Half a Century of Service 
; California Mutual Insurance Co. Organized on April 4, 1898 as the Ventura 
| ae County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. with E. P. Foster, president; Nathan Blanchard, 
vice-president and Charles Barnard, secretary. This old Ventura County business 


firm has faithfully followed the high standards set by its pioneer founders. 

4 Santa Paula Savings and Loan Association. Organized in April 1890 as the 
Santa Paula Building and Loan Association with J. R. Haugh, president; Caspar 
Taylor, vice-president and H. H. Youngken, secretary. This organization has 
served the interests of home owners and builders, as well as those of the investor 


County Stationers, Inc., 532 E. Main, Ventura. Successor to John J. 
2€ MacGregor. Since 1898 Ventura County’s complete stationer and office furniture 


dealer. 
é Bank of A. Levy, 143 W. Fifth St., Oxnard. Founded in 1900 by the late 
o fy Achille Levy, who came to Hueneme in 1875. Since its inception Bank of A. Levy 


has been closely allied with the farm and ranch industries of Ventura County. 


Title Insurance and Trust Company. Successor to Ventura Abstract Company, 
founded in 1893 by Charles Barnard and incorporated in 1898 by him and four 
associates, Lloyd Selby, J. S. Collins, Robert C. Sudden and John H. Reppy. 


The office has been in continuous operation in Ventura County since that time. 


Joseph P. Reardon Funeral Chapel, 757 East Main Street, Ventura. Successor 
to the business established by the Reardon family in 1911 and conducted contin- 


7 a ually in Ventura since that date. 
Janss Investment Corporation. The company began its first real estate develop- 
ment activities in 1889. Operations were moved to the Conejo Valley in 1954 with 
[ offices in Thousand Oaks and Newbury Park. 


Union Oil Company of California. Incorporated in Santa Paula in 1890, its 
operations have spread from Ventura County to become world-wide. 
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